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SCIENTIFIC 
opinions 


On the Techniques of Vaccinations 


A critical review of the literature on biological therapy 
of bacillary and virus diseases discloses a unanimous 
opinion among men of science that accurate diagnosis 
of the disease at hand is imperative to its control | 
vaccination. 


Opinions expressed and published 30, 25, 20, 15, and 10 

years ago, and up to the present time, reveal that in the 

absence of a working knowledge of ante- and postmortem 

diagnosis, the use of anti-hog-cholera serum and virus 
has been pronounced detrimental to the 
livestock industry by the foremost scien 
tists in the field of swine pathology. 
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Koroseal stomach tubes are . 


Non-Rubber. 

Firm. “fire-polished”. 

Smooth as glass—require no lubri- 
cation nor stilet for easy passing. 


Oil-tesistant. Samples immersed 
in oil for two years show no evi- 
dence of deterioration. 


Long-lasting. They do not soften, 
crack or rot . . . one Koroseal will 


outlast several rubber tubes. 
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For Horses and Colts 


Regular size lumen, but 1/8” small- 
er outside, for easy nasal passing. 


NL 672 $3.80 
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Injection Pump | 
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NL 673 (Medium) $4.40 


= Double Action—injection or suction 
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1. Chrome Plated 
2. Made of heavy brass 
3. Tapered tubing connection 
4. Double leather piston packing 
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nutritional, and 
bibliographic matériel used in the practice 


THE OFFICIAL proceedings of the eighty- pharmaceutical, surgical, 
first annual meeting, held at the Palmer 
House Aug. 22-24, 1944, appear elsewhere 
in this issue. The 
Chicago session was 
the third of a series 
of “veterinary war 
conferences,’’ so 
named because the 
programs were of se- 
lected subjects con- 
cerning the war 
effort. The speakers 
were energetic spe- 
cialists in the fields 
related to the pro- 
duction of food and 
the supervision of its 
safety and nutrition- 
al value. The meet- 
ing was inseminated 
with the dignity of 
an occasion impor- 
tant to a world at 
war. It was seriously 
conceived, studiously 
planned, and fruit- 
fully carried out. 
Despite restric- 
tions on railway 
travel, rationed gas- 
oline, the almost 
total absence of 
federally employed 
members, below normal percentage of 
women present, curtailed distractions, and 
miscellaneous impediments of the war, the 
attendance was 1,563, including 998 veter- 
inarians and 389 women. And there were 
34 technical exhibits by commercial firms 
from coast to coast displaying the biological, 


Nation-wide inter- 
est in the meeting 
was shown by the ac- 
tivities of the press 
room. The releases 
on the passing 
events of the meet- 
ing prepared for the 
local and agricul- 
tural publications 
were popular with 
the reporters and as 
the clipping service 
attests, they were 
widely distributed 
throughout the coun- 
try—the signal of 
increasing public in- 
terest in the work 
and achievements of 
the veterinary serv- 
ice. In these and 
other respects, the 
Association reached 
a new high at the 
meeting of 1944. 

Notwithstanding 
that the present 
meetings of the 
AVMA are the an- 
nual maneuvers of 
an army engaged in 
fighting the “Battle of Food” for the United 
Nations, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion had urged cancellation of this meeting 
(and all other conventions) on the ground 
of military expediency. On precisely the 
some ground, the Executive Board, con- 
vinced that the veterinary problem of the 


of veterinary medicine. 


President James Farquharson 
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United States had not been weighed by ODT 
in making the plea, decided to carry on as a 
public duty. An echo of the government 
attitude was the regrettable absence of 
federal functionaries at the meeting. Their 
influence and guidance was missed, by and 
large. The work of the meeting to be pub- 


Dr. W. A. Young 


lished during coming months is submitted 
for analysis as to its relation to the public 
weal. 


The Opening Session 

The meeting opened with the ae 
ceremonies that have characterized AVMA 
sessions for years, including the presenta- 
tion of awards. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


As Governor Green was prevented at the 
last moment from attending, Dr. W. A. 
Young, director of The Anti-Cruelty Soci- 
ety of Chicago, delivered the address of 
welcome (see “Proceedings” in this issue) 
in which was pointed out just what the vet- 
erinary profession means to the Americas 
and the rest of the world, without which 
(quoting) “the world would be very, very 


hungry indeed.” 
gry 


RESPONSE 
In response, Congressman George W. Gil- 
lie of Indiana, spoke as follows: > ie 


Mr. PRESIDENT, Dr. YOUNG, AND FRIENDS: ‘3 

I have been charged with the very pleasant 
duty of expressing to you, Dr. Young, the sin- 
cere thanks of the delegates of this convention 
for your generous address of welcome. We know 
that out of the deliberations of this convention 
will come ideas and programs of immeasurable 
benefit to the well-being of the people of this 
state, of all America and of the world. 

This year the American Veterinary Medical 
Association is again assembled in convention in 
the midst of terrible global warfare. As veteri- 
narians, and as citizens, our thoughts and 
efforts are still concentrated on the major 
purpose of early and complete victory over the 


Congressman George W. Gillie 


Axis. The main emphasis of this convention, 
as of recent past conventions, will be devoted 
to maximum participation of our profession in 
the war effort. At the same time, however, we 
shall develop and stress our part in the solution 
of the weighty problems which will confront 
postwar America. We are heartened by news 
of the advances of the Allies on all fronts to 
the hope that this may be our last wartime 
convention. 

This—then—is a pivotal convention of our 
association. At this point, we can consider with 
pride our accomplishments during the past 
quarter of a century, and particularly during 
this vast war, and we can at the same time 
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anticipate and prepare for our rdéle in the 
postwar period. 

The war brought responsibilities to the vet- 
erinary profession which demanded complete 
mobilization of the profession if we were to 
guarantee that the food supply of this nation 
would meet the exacting requirements of war. 
And the problems of the peace will demand 
similar concentration of our efforts and abilities 
on two fronts: the health front and the eco- 
nomic front. We shall not fail to devote our 
professional skills to the health and abundant 
living of our people and to prosperous peace- 
time agriculture, as we have not failed to meet 
our wartime responsibilities. 

As a member of Congress during this war 
period, my activities have been concerned with 
the legislative business of our national govern- 
ment. I have, however, followed with great 
nterest and close attention the accomplish- 
ments of my colleagues in the veterinary pro- 
fession. And I take advantage of this oppor- 
unity to tell you that I have been proud of 
your record in these critical and demanding 
days. 

pe proud that our soldiers and sailors and 
all our fighting men and women are assured 
that the food they eat is clean and wholesome. 

I am proud that our country’s livestock in- 
justry—the largest and healthiest in the world 

has been able to meet the wartime needs for 
naximum production of food for both civilians 
nd the armed forces of the United Nations. 

I am proud that our nation has continued to 
e well-fed even in the midst of this awful 
var, and that her health has been scientifically 
guarded above that of all other nations. 

I am proud that scientific veterinary research 
nd experimentation—out of which have come 
iscoveries of untold benefit to mankind—have 
one apace during this war period. 

I am proud of our Army Veterinary Service 
which has done such a valiant job in maintain- 
ig the high standards demanded of the food 
supply which goes to our armed forces, and in 
iring for the many animals necessary even in 
highly meehanized war. 
| am also proud that our veterinarians in 
the federal government have at long last 
ceived some measure of the recognition and 
ympensation which has long been due them. 

refer to the recent action of Congress in 
issing legislation raising the status of veteri- 
irians in the federal service. I shall not go 
ito the details of the over-long struggle to 

‘ing this about, but I will say that this tardy 
‘tion came as a result of the most diligent 
id concentrated efforts of the AVMA, in co- 
eration with livestock associations and others. 
he thanks of the entire veterinary profession 
« due Dr. Bower, Dr. Hardenbergh, Dr. Brum- 
agan, other officers of the Association, 


and Mr. Will J. Miller, president of the Kansas 
Live Stock Association, for their intelligent 
and effective devotion to this cause. The veteri- 
nary profession as a whole has benefited by this 
recognition of our federal veterinarians. 

Such recognition is gratifying, of course, to ~ y 
us as veterinarians, but in the longer—less mS 
personal—view it has even more significant L 
implications. It is obvious that recognition of © 
our profession in all its vital aspects brings he 
with it understanding, on the part of all, of 4- 
the benefits of healthy livestock and high pure 
food standards to our national welfare. This 
understanding is a safeguard to our profession 
and a protection to the health of the nation. 

When I look back over the past twenty-five 
years or so of veterinary history, I am struck 
by the tremenous strides that have been made. 
I know that our professional accomplishments 
and advancement have been in large measure “ 
a result of hard work and distinguished service re 
on the part of the members of this association. es 
With this illustrious record in mind, I bring By 
you the message of Evelyn Simms in the Bridge oy 
Builders. It seems to me that this poem might 
well have been written about the members 
this association. : 


They have builded magnificent bridges ae an} 
Where the nation’s highways go; 
O’er perilous mountain ridges 


And where great rivers flow. 
Wherever a link was needed between the io Py 
and the known, ; 
They have left their marks of Progress, in 
iron and steel and stone. 


There was never a land too distant, 


Nor ever a way too wide, at 
But some man’s mind, insistent, 
Reached out to the other side. Rea | 


They cleared the way, those heroes, for the 
march of future years. 

The march was Civilization—and they were 
its Pioneers. 


* 

And what had gone to the making? et #57 ‘er A 
Courage and sacrifice, 
And a thirst that knows no slaking ae 


For the Right at any price; 
Comradeship, caring nothing for riches or i 
rank or birth, ie! 
For builders like these build only with things _ 
of eternal worth. 


In conclusion, I thank you again, Dr. Young, 
on behalf of this convention, for being with 
us and for inspiring us with your message as 
we begin our deliberations. 


President Bower’s address (published in 
the September issue) was without a dull 
paragraph, being based throughout on long- Lon 
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{ time personal experiences in the field of 
} practice and an extensive itinerary during 
his presidential tenure 


One heard impres- 


President Chas. W. Bower 


sive comments on the usable ideas Dr. 
Bower expounded. 


Mrs. J. C. Schoenlaub 


GREETINGS FROM THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. J. C. Schoenlaub, Memphis, Tenn., 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary, in her 
“Greetings from the Auxiliary” (see “Pro- 
reminded the 


Se 
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women of the veterinary profession of their 
obligations to a world at war as well as to 
their communities. Quoting: “We cannot 
sink back into the complacency of the pre- 
war attitude. What has gone on in the 
past and what is going on now will infiv- 
ence our lives and the future of this coun- 
try for generations to come. .. . It is going 
to take vision to anticipate the needs of 
the future. . . . We must build firmly on 
the threshhold of a new era.” 


PRESENTATION OF AWARDS 


In presenting the President’s Certificate 
to Dr. Charles W. Bower, and the Presi- 
dent’s Key to Dr. James Farquharson, Dr. 
O. V. Brumley, chairman of the Executive 
Board, in the line of duty, remarked: 


PRESENTATION OF PRESIDENT’S CERTIFICATE 


President Bower, you have labored enthusias. 
tically and efficiently in the interest of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association dur- 


Dr. O. V. Brumley presenting Dr. Bower with President's 
cate. 


ing this past year. Your presence in practically 
all corners of the United States at association 
meetings during this period has created much 
good will, has strengthened the local and state 
organizations and naturally has brought to the 
attention of the profession in general the func- 
tions and aspirations of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association in working at all 
times in their behalf. In this work you have 
devoted practically your entire time to the 
Association and have given freely of your 
knowledge and experience on all occasions. 
You have instituted many new procedures for 
the Association which have received enthusi- 
astic support, inaugurated a postwar planning 
program which will pay rich dividends in the 
immediate years to come; you assumed real 
leadership in connection with many other prob- 
lems which were presented for solution during 
the year; for all these things you deserve the 
commendation of the entire membership of the 
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American Veterinary Medical Association. You 
have carried on the splendid traditions of the 
office of president and have given it added 
prestige, dignity, and efficiency. Your many 
friends salute you on this occasion and the 
entire membership of the American Veterinary 


Dr. O. V. Brumley presenting President-Elect James 
Farquharson with President's Key. 


Medical Association appreciates your faithful 
ind efficient efforts in their behalf. Although 
your term as president ends at the close of this 
necting, may you always retain the same 
nthusiasm for the benefit of the Association 
nd the entire veterinary profession, and con- 
tinue to be their ambassador of good will and a 
eader, 

May I, therefore, in behalf of the Executive 
joard present to you a Certificate of Proficiency 
s president of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association and with it the esteem and 
thanks of the entire membership. 


PRESENTATION OF PRESIDENT’S Kry 


Dr. Farquharson, you have made an enviable 
ecord in serving the profession during the past 
years. You have been outstanding in educa- 

onal work, also as a practitioner. A leader 

f the veterinary profession in your state, you 

ave, by your educational programs, become 

nown throughout North America. You have 
yntributed much to the knowledge of the pro- 

‘ssion by research, by addresses, by practical 

emonstrations at group meetings, and by your 

ithusiasm in developing numerous films de- 
picting many of the diseases of livestock and 
irious surgical techniques. As a result of your 
ficient efforts along these lines, you have be- 
me an outstanding leader in the profession. 

It is natural, therefore, that your hosts of 
friends would recognize your efficient services 
id elevate you to the highest honor possible 

the profession—the presidency of the Amer- 
an Veterinary Medical Association. 
Therefore, it is an unusual honor and pleasure 
for me on this occasion, in behalf of the Execu- 

ve Board and the membership at large of the 
{merican Veterinary Medical Association, to 
present you with the President’s Key. This 


is a signal honor. May it open the doors of 
opportunity to you for further service, and be 
symbolic of the esteem and affection in which 
you are held by the membership of the Associa- 
tion. 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY CoNGRESS PRIZE 


The Twelfth International Veterinary 
Congress Prize for 1944 was awarded to 
Dr. D. F. Luckey of Missouri for dis- 
tinguished service rendered to the livestock 
industry of the United States by having 
promulgated and defended the facts con- 
cerning the applicability of the intra- 
dermal tuberculin test in cattle, and 
thereby helping to establish a means of 
eradicating bovine tuberculosis on a nation- 
wide scope. In presenting the award, . 
Chairman Brumley stated: > 


Doctor Luckey, speaking for the Special Com- 
mittee on the Twelfth International Veterinary 
Congress Prize, it is my pleasant duty to award 
you this token and to see that this event is 


Dr. D. F. Luckey receiving the Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress Prize. 


promulgated on the permanent records and to 
the world at large. It represents the Associa- = 
tion’s impartial analysis of the contributions © , 
you have made to your profession and country. | 
Although it may seem that you have been sum- 
moned here to be honored for having demon- 
strated a practicable method of detecting 
incipient bovine tuberculosis in the field which 
obviously contributed fundamentally to the 
eradication of that plague in the United States, _ 
the sound principles you have laid down and _ 
vigorously defended in the field of livestock 
sanitary science have not been overlooked. meat. 

a matter of fact, Doctor Luckey, you are here ea 
as a veterinary livestock sanitarian—a pioneer = ~~ 
of many years experience—who has never 
yielded ground to subversive practices. You | 
have lived to weigh the fruits of your doctrines Rats: — 
and to enjoy watching them blossom into a ee 
vast livestock population, needful and sufficient 
in the midst of a great war. It is an honor es. 
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to pay tribute to your achievements, for your 
teachings and practices, difficult as they are to 
enforce, are the inevitable patterns veterinary 
science must follow in the pursuit of its task. 
Your rational approach to the hog-cholera prob- 
lem is commendable and you have demonstrated 
on a large scale that the disease can be 
eradicated through the enforcement of regula- 
tions based upon the present knowledge of the 
disease. But what particularly impressed the 
Committee is the fact that in the absence of 
your extensive trials of the intradermal tuber- 
culin method, controlled by checks and abattoir 
autopsies, bovine tuberculosis eradication would 
have been long delayed. It was your steadfast 
confidence in your personal observations to 
which the American people are indebted for 
their practically nontuberculous bovine popula- 
tion. It is an honor to honor you. 


In accepting the award and thanking the 
Association for the honor conferred, Dr. 
Luckey gave a brief history of his work 
(see “Proceedings” in this issue), observa- 
tions, and reports from March, 1911 until 
1921, when that test was officially recog- 
nized by the federal service, at the Bovine 
Tuberculosis Conference held in Chicago 
during that year (1921). What is not gen- 
erally known, Dr. Luckey remarked, is that 
both the Canadian and American govern- 
ments in 1914 rejected the intradermal 
tuberculin test in official documents. 
“When,” said the doctor, “I received a cir- 
cular from our Bureau of Animal Industry 
stating that the intradermal test was not 
reliable, you can scarcely realize how dis- 
couraging those reports were to me.” 


BorpeN AWARD 


For the first time, the Association co- 
operated with an outside agency in reward- 
ing a member for distinguished service. 
The prize was awarded by the Borden 
Company of New York, on nomination by 
the AVMA Committee on Awards, to Dr. 
I. Forest Huddleson, Michigan State Col- 
lege, following remarks by W. A. Went- 
worth, director of Industrial Relations of 
the Borden Company: 


The Borden awards were established by The 
Borden Company in 1936 to provide appropriate 
recognition for individuals who have -made 
outstanding contributions in research, and in 
the hope that they might stimulate further 
research. Scientific and professional societies, 
operating in fields related to the food industry, 
were invited to administer these awards. Ina 
brochure, reviewing the awards made by these 


societies up to the close of 1943, the following 
paragraph appears: 


“It is nowhere more apparent than in 
the food industry that progress is based 
upon continuous experiment and re- 
search. Food chemistry, biochemistry, 
human nutrition, animal physiology 
and genetics, agricultural production, 
animal feeding and other related sci- 
ences all play important parts. Appli- 
cation by the food industry—producer 
and processor—of the results of re- 
search in these fields has brought about 
a wider distribution of better food prod- 
ucts. Accompanied by a growing public 


' understanding of improved diets, this 
is resulting in a better-fed nation.” 


Dr. |. Forest Huddleson receiving the Borden Award. 


This statement adequately presents the back- 
ground of thinking within the company in 
establishing these awards. Certainly no dairy 
company can properly serve the public welfare, 
its customers, its farmer-suppliers of milk, or 
its employees and stockholders, without aggres- 
sive application of the results of research. The 
larger the company, the more responsibility it 
must accept, both in the development of 
research and in its application. 


Since 1857, The Borden Company has been 
engaged in the processing and distribution of 
milk and the products of milk. The founder 
of the company, Gail Borden, invented and 
patented the first method of condensing milk 
in a vacuum. The resulting product which 
was more palatable and usable became an im- 
portant factor in the diet of the nation. 

One of the problems with which Gail Borden 
struggled was the quality of the supply from 
which the condensed milk was produced. Since 
his time, the company has continuously engaged 
in the improvement of the quality of the milk 
supply and in the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of milk production. 

Inasmuch as the health of cows is a most 
important factor in our efforts to improve the 
quality of milk, it is quite natural that the 
company should offer to establish one of i's 
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the modest Huddleson 
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research awards for administration by the such a token was preferable to a wreath pes. 
American Veterinary Medical Association, to on one’s grave, and that it was acceptable Par 
be given annually to the person who has made 4. 4 challenge to step up future efforts. ees | 
an outstanding achievement in research con- “M the fut t find rthy.” 
tributing to the control of dairy-cattle disease. ay BC me 


The close relationship between the health of 
dairy cattle and the public health has long been 
recognized. Much has been accomplished in the 
development of a safer milk supply—achieve- 
ments which can be recognized through these 
awards. But there is much which can yet be 
done. 

At the present time, eight Borden awards 
are available. Each of them is provided for a 
specific field of activity relating to the produc- 
tion, processing or the utilization of milk and 
milk products. The awards are made for 
research whieh has been reported in public 
documents or scientific journals. Any benefits 
resulting from the research are available to 
everyone. Residents of Canada and the United 
States, except employees of the company, are 
eligible. 

The American Chemical Society administers 
an award covering the chemistry of milk, the 
constituents of milk. The American Dairy 
Science Association administers one pertaining 
to dairy production and one pertaining to dairy 
manufacturing and processing. The American 
Home Economics Association bases its award on 
research in applied nutrition in dairy products. 
The American Institute of Nutrition presents 
one for research which has emphasized the 
nutritive significance. of the components of 


HUMANE Act AWARD” 


A not-to-be-forgotten event of this open- 
ing session was the presentation of the 
“Humane Act Award” (see “Proceedings” 
in this issue) to a Chicago youngster by 


Dr. W. A. Young presenting the Humane Act Award 


i 


milk or of dairy products. The American to Frank Ki ' 
Academy of Pediatrics directs one for research 


related to infant nutrition; the Poultry Science ; vara 
Dr. W. A. Young, director of The Anti- 


Association, for contributions to poultry sci- 
Cruelty Society, acting for the Association. 


ence advancement. All of these, of course, are 


for outstanding accomplishments in their re- 
spective fields. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association 
has accepted the administration of an award 
for significant research contributing to the 
control of dairy-cattle disease. The Borden 
Company deems it a privilege to codperate with 
your association in this phase of the improve- 


nent of the national milk supply, which, with eo Pee =i 
ts products, provides nearly one-fourth of the MEMBERSHIP 
nation’s food and an even larger proportion ae Se Me 


i the essential elements of nutrition. 

Today, you are recognizing one who has 
chieved signal success in his contribution to 
‘eterinary science. As is true of the selection 
i all other recipients of these awards, today’s 
ecipient has been named by a committee from 
the administering association—men, from your 
own organization, who are best able to judge 
the qualities of workmanship in this field. 


In reply (see “Proceedings” in this 
issue), Dr. Huddleson emphasized that his 
coworkers are also entitled to credit, that 


The recipient was Frank Kiemele, founder, 
with his sister Sally, of Pet News, a paper 
devoted exclusively to kindness to animals, 
and started in memory of their pet dog 
“Rinty”, who died of distemper after hav- 
ing been cruelly stolen from them when 
they were small children. 


Another honor during the 
annual meeting was the election of the Hon. 
Will J. Miller, Livestock Sanitary Commis- 
sioner of Kansas, to honorary membership 
in recognition of his distinguished services 
to veterinary science and the advancement 


The invasion of France was a triumph in plan- 
ning—just as your War Bonds are a triumph in 
financing the plan. 
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SESSION 


of its application. (see “Proceedings”— 
House of Representatives and General Ses- 
sions. ) 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Dr. Bennet T. Simms, Director of the 
Regional Animal Disease Research Labora- 
tory, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Auburn, Ala. since 1938, was unanimously 
chosen president-elect at the eighty-first 
annual meeting in ; 


Chicago in August. 
Born at Emelle, Ala., 
January 25, 1888, Dr. 
Simms received his 
early education in lo- 
cal schools and then 
attended Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, 
where he was a stu- 
dent in Animal Hus- 
bandry for two and 
one-half years and 
from which he re- 
ceived his veterinary 
degree in 1911. He 
was also a special stu- 
dent at the University 
of Chicago in 1912-13 
and 1916. 


After graduating 
from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Dr. 
Simms was, for two 
years, instructor at 
North Carolina State 
College. In 1913, he 
was appointed head 
of the Department of 
Veterinary Medicine at Oregon State Col- 
lege and Experiment Station. During the 
twenty-four years in which he held this po- 
sition, he made a distinguished record in 
administrative and research work. His pub- 
lished investigations have included bovine 
brucellosis, salmon poisoning in dogs, liver 
flukes in sheep, phenothiazine as an anthel- 
mintic, goiter in foals, parasites of fish, 
Johne’s disease, and lathyrus poisoning in 
cattle. The president-elect has been active 
in veterinary organization work for many 
years. He served the Oregon Veterinary 
Medical Association as secretary-treasurer 
for twenty-three years, 1915-1938; he was 


President-Elect B. T. Simms 


a delegate for that association to the AVMA 
House of Representatives from 1934 to 


1938; member of the Oregon State Board 


of Veterinary Examiners, 1936-1938. Join- 


ing the AVMA in 1912, he served continu- 
ously on the Committee on Education from 
1919 to 1928 (chairman, 1923-24 and 1925- 
26); he was also at various times a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Resolutions and 
the Special Committee on Parasitology. 
When the AVMA an- 
nual meeting was held 
in Portland in 1925, 
Simms was chair- 
man of the Committee 
on Local Arrange- 
ments. He is presently 
veterinary member of 
the Corps Area Com- 
mittee, P&A Service, 
for the Fourth Serv- 
ice Command. 

Dr. Simms is a 
member of Beta Theta 
Pi, Alpha Psi, Alpha 
Zeta, Gamma Sigma 
Delta, Phi Zeta and 
Sigma Xi, and is a 
fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for 
the Advancement of 
Science. He married 
Miss Lillian LaLonde 
in 1922; they have 
two daughters and 
two sons, both of 
whom are in the serv- 
ice. 

General Sessions 

There were no section meetings at the 
Chicago meeting. All of the sessions were 
general. The symposium idea of present- 
ing major subjects was renewed under the 
name of “panel.” 

The banquet, Dean W. A. Hagan, toast- 
master, the floor show, the president’s re- 
ception and ball, combined to fill up a 
pleasant evening. The postprandial address 
of Madame Julia Marie §S. Colbjornsen., 
Norwegian refugee and Red Cross nurse 
of Washington, D. C., will be remembered 
as an unusual distraction. Her address 
and portrait appear elsewhere in this issue. 
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BEFORE I SPEAK of veterinary work and 
livestock in Norway may I be permitted 
to recall that veterinary science is as old 
as the domestication of animals. It was 
practiced in India, Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt more than 4,000 years ago. The 
first historical evidence of veterinary sci- 
ence comes from Greece where, in 1400 
B.C., human and veterinary medicine were 
practiced by the same functionaries. 
religion forbade the dissection of the 
human corpse, anatomy was studied on ani- 
mal cadavers. Well-known practitioners of 
the veterinary art were the Greek shep- 
herd, Melampus, about 1360 B.C.; and 
Chicon, 1350-1270, B. C. Among the first 
veterinary authors was Hippocrates (460- 
370 B.C.), not to forget Aristotle (384- 
322 B.C.), both of whom were known as 
doctors of man and animals. Among the 
Romans, veterinary medicine declined from 
the first century of the Christian era, yet 
the science showed life until the fall of the 
Roman Empire (500 A.D.). In Spain, 
Lucius Colamella, during the first century 
A.D., laid the foundation of an _ inde- 
pendent veterinary science and Apsyrtus, 
“the horse doctor” of Constantine the 
Great (4th century A.D.) wrote a treatise 
on the treatment of animals. Knowledge 
of animal medicine was gathered together 
by Publius Vegetius Renatus (450-510 
A.D.) and his work was used in France, 
Germany, and Italy as late as the six- 
teenth century. One must not forget the 
Arabs who conserved knowledge of veteri- 
nary science through the Middle Ages, but 
the period up to 1560 A. D. was a stagnant 
one for veterinary science. The first sign of 
awakening came with the Italian, Carlo Rui- 
nis, early in the seventeenth century. His 


Excerpt from an address made at the banquet 
of the 8lst annual meeting of the American Vet- 
er inary “we Association, held in Chicago Aug. 
Madame Colbjornsen is the wife of a former 
1omber of the Norwegian Parliament and present 
financial counsellor of the Norwegian Embassy in 
Washington. She and her husband escaped from 
the Nazis in Norway on skiis through Sweden and 
northern Russia, finally making their way to this 
‘ountry by way of Iraq, Africa, ag South America. 


D. C. 


As 


works, both human and veterinary, were not 
In Den- 
mark, Thomas Bartholius (1616-1680) pub- 
lished a book on anatomy of livestock and 
A new era of veterinary 


published until after his death. 


livestock diseases. 


Mme. Julia S. Colbjornsen 


science started in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century when the rising tide of agri- 
culture increased the value of the soil, and 
the handling of plagues among cattle was 
not understood. This led to the founding 
of the first veterinary university at Lyon, 
France, in 1761 by Bourgelat (1718-1779). 
France, therefore, has the honor of de- 
veloping veterinary science, which thereto- 
fore had been practiced by blacksmiths and 
butchers, After Lyon came other veteri- 
nary schools in other European countries. 
The University of Veterinary Science of 
Denmark was found in 1773. From this 
college the first Norwegian veterinarian, 
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Johan Retger, was graduated. Although 
the parliament of Norway appropriated 
$1,000 for veterinary education, it was not 
until 1890 that the veterinary pathological 
laboratory (Veterinary Institute) with a 
professor in charge was established. In 
1918, it was decided to establish a veteri- 
nary university at Oslo, but it did not take 
form until 1933. The course is five and a 
half years and only graduates with high 
honors of the preparatory schools (artiums) 
are admitted and only in such numbers as 
they are needed. In Norway, therefore, 
we do not want a veterinary proletariat. 
Twelve to fourteen a year are sufficient, but 
the Veterinary Institute does a great deal 
of research work in animal husbandry. 
Some of the veterinarians are paid partly 
by the state and partly by the country. In 
the large cities, we have “police veteri- 
narians.” The civilian service is directed 
by a veterinarian employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1892, a law was 
passed to provide meat inspection for cities 
of over 4,000 population, but now we have a 
meat-inspection service all over the coun- 
try. A veterinary corps was established in 
the army in 1893. It is composed of a 
major and 18 paid and 81 not-paid veteri- 
ary officers. Later, veterinary associations 
were formed all over the country; the first 
one was founded in 1885. 


CATTLE IN NORWAY 


We have special local breeds of cattle, as 
the foreign stock we once imported did not 
thrive well in our country. They were easy 
prey for tuberculosis. The Ayrshire im- 
ported from Scotland about fifty years ago, 
had to be crossed with native cattle (the 
Tronderfe). Trondelag, in the north cen- 
tral part of Norway, is the cattle breeding 
center and: market, owing to the lush hay 
crop there. The Tronderfe are red and ex- 
cellent milk and meat producers. Their 
milk is 4 per cent butterfat. Another breed 
is the Rorosfe in the northern part of 
Oesterdalen, one of the Norwegian valleys. 
They are mountain cattle, the same as one 
finds in Jamtland, Sweden. They are small 
cows of 700 to 800 pounds but good milk- 
ers. Their milk averages 4.3 per cent but- 
terfat. In the Gudbrands valley, one finds 
the Dolefe breed, or Valley cattle. These 
are descendents of the wild cattle of Eu- 
rope, such as are found in the canton of 
Greebunden, Switzerland. They were 


brought to Norway after the last ice age, 


about 5000 B. C. They are nearly black on 
the sides and light brown along the back, 
with white noses, and are producers of 4 
per cent butterfat, and somewhat low in 
meat percentage. At my birthplace, the 
great agricultural district of Opland and 
Hedemark, around Norway’s greatest lake, 
Miosa, one finds the red and white Swedish 
breed, Boskap (part Ayrshire), producers 
of milk containing 4 per cent butterfat. In 
these large agricultural districts, there are 
also Red Polls which are typical producers 
of milk with a rather low content of but- 
terfat. The Telemark breed of southern 
Norway are also found there. They are a 
milk breed, exclusively—small and warlike. 
The bulls become dangerous, owing per- 
haps to the mountainous surroundings. 
Along the coastline of southern Norway are 
the. Lyng Valley cattle, small Red Polls, 
good milkers but poor beef cattle. North 
of Stavanger, we have the Fjord breed, 
primitive, dual-purpose stock raised under 
the difficult conditions of mountainous ter- 
rain, and north of Trondelag, still smaller 


-breeds of primitive stock, as far north as 


Troms and Finmark. 

Norwegian cattle are healthy. Eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis among them began in 
1890, and at the present time that disease 
does not exist, thanks to ample appropria- 
tions for the work and the help of the vet- 
erinarians. 

Ali milk, including skimmilk, is sterilized. 
On that account, the Norwegian people feel 
safe and consume more milk per capita than 
other countries. The milk industry is 
prosperous. It is concentrated in the hands 
of the farmers. The process of producing 
unsweetened condensed milk was developed 
by my father, Dr. Olav Sopp. He sold the 
right to the patent to Henry Nestlé in 1897. 
This industry did much in developing hy- 
gienic conditions in milk production on the 
farms, and the expense of marketing has 
been cut down to the minimum. In Oslo, 
the cost of marketing milk is 1 1/2 cents a 
quart compared with 5 to 6 cents per quart 
in Copenhagen. The farmers, with the co- 
operation of the doctors, succeeded in pro- 
viding a pint of milk for every child. Now, 
the Norwegian soldiers are the tallest in 
Europe. 

At the time of the German invasion, 
Bang’s disease [bovine brucellosis], was 
nearly exterminated, thanks to the work of 
the veterinary society. Foot-and-mouth 
disease outbreaks occurred but twice in 
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LIVESTOCK IN WARTIME NORWAY 


Norway. This disease was met with strong 
precautions. The infected districts were 
isolated and the sick were slaughtered and 
burned. During the German invasion, the 
disease broke out again outside of Oslo. 
The Germans brought it in—their animals 
are heavily infected. A great campaign had 
been waged against mastitis (jurbetend- 
else), but when the use of milking ma- 
chines was started, the disease seems to 
have been more readily transmitted from 
one cow to another than by hand milking. 
Milking machines are now widely used in 
Norway owing to the shortage of help. 
Farms of but 8 to 10 cows use them. An- 
thrax is only sporadic and therefore not 
difficult to handle. 


Hocs 

The Norwegian Landrace is a large, long 
hog that produces much lean bacon. The 
Yorkshires are also raised but less popular 
because the people like lean bacon. Tu- 
berculosis is rare in our hogs. All the milk 
fed to them is pasteurized. Hog cholera is 
rare and isolated. When found, the veteri- 
narians kill the hogs and burn them. Red 
sickness [swine erysipelas] is controlled by 
vaccination. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


We have our old Norwegian breed of 
sheep — short tails, and then we have the 
Dala (Swedish), as well as Cheviots, and 
Oxford Shiredowns. They are not troubled 
with contagious diseases and no one has 
ever weported tuberculosis among Nor- 
wegian goats. In. the north, we have our 
nomadic Lapps, whose herds of reindeer do 
much damage when moved from one coun- 
try to another to graze on farms. So, spe- 
cial arrangement is made between the 
countries to pay for the damage done. 


CHICKENS 


Our chickens are White Leghorns and 
Rhode Island Reds. Fifty per cent of our 
farmers’ income is derived from milk, meat, 
and bacon but a considerable amount is pro- 
vided from eggs and poultry. 


FOXES AND MINK 


The breeding of silver foxes is an im- 
portant industry in Norway. It was started 
in 1913 by the importation of breeding 
stock from Canada. Its growth has been 


fantastic. Before the war, Norway had be- 
come the biggest producer of these fur- 
bearing animals: silver foxes, platinum 
foxes, and blue foxes. It was a large and 
profitable trade, conducted by over 20,000 
peasants all over the country; besides, it 
created a market for agricultural products 
(beef, horse meat, vegetables, whale meat, 
fish, and potatoes). In 1939, Norway ex- 
ported about 400,000 silver fox pelts (30,- 
000 to the United States) and also many 
valuable and gorgeous platinum fox furs, 
and mink. The marketing is well organ- 
ized on a codperative basis. 

The Norway Silver Fox Breeding As- 
sociation is the largest of its kind. It has 
10,000 members, while the largest in 
America has but 1,200 members. 


PRODUCTION DIMINISHED 


Norwegian agriculture has been ruined 
to a considerable extent by the Germans and 
their Quisling helpers. Livestock produc- 
tion has suffered heavily; cattle have been 
reduced and their yield is poor because 
forage is insufficient and of poor quality. 
The plight of the population is sad because 
the Germans take away a large part of the 
diminished production. Had the Norwegian 
people not been convinced that the defeat 
of the Germans is near, the reduction would 
have been still greater. According to the 
sparse data available, the cattle have been 
reduced from 1,450,000 head in 1930 to 
1,100,000 head in 1943. Milk cows de- 
creased from 864,000 to 650,000. Milk pro- 
duction decreased to a million tons from its 
former 1 1/2 million tons; butter from 14,- 
000 tons to 8,000 tons. The number of hogs 
went down from 362,000 to 120,000; sheep 
from 1,780,000 (1939) to 1,650,000 (1943) ; 
goats from 294,000 to 216,000 during that 
period, and poultry from 3,500,000 to 1,500,- 
000. Egg production dropped from 2,000 
tons to 7,000 tons, annually. Of our 204,- 
000 horses in 1939, the Germans took 14,000 
of the best ones for their military and 


civilian use. 
I am most interested in horses. The do- 


mestication of horses took place before the 
dawn of history. One may read of horses 
in China and Babylonia 2,500 years B. C. 
The Fjord horse of Norway is a descendant 
from the Arabians. They are famous for 
strength and speed. Horses are found 
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mostly on the West Coast and North. They 
- are either grey or dun with a black stripe 

along the back, full of vitality and good 
elimbers—useful for mountain troops. An- 


Norway. It is a medium 
:,. eight horse with good gaits. In the north- 
ern part, we have many Finnish horses. All 
Norwegian horses are noted for their 
strong legs and good hoofs. Even in cities, 
hoof diseases are rare. Horse breeding is 
sponsored by the state and is directed by 
breeding associations. The cavalry used 
both Norwegian and imported horses. 
Every farmer must keep one horse for mili- 
tary use and for keeping it they get an an- 
nual compensation. At 3 years of age, it 
is sent to the remount school for training 
of two years. The farmer is paid for keep- 
ing the horse and is compensated if it is 
not returned in good condition. The horse, 
must, however, be delivered to the state if 
needed for military service. During the 
German occupation, the Germans stole so 
many horses that they now sell for as much 
as $1,000 a head. 


a 


The control of brucellosis must be based 
upon the good judgment of a good veteri- 
narian and owner.-—Successful Farming. 


A Report on Human Inefficiency 


Most assuredly, the greatest blunder of 
American agriculture is the failure of stock- 
men to seed the grasslands. “Seed, a ne- 
cessity for the replacement of plants, was 
forgotten,” says Professor V. E. Shelford 
of the University of Illinois in Science.’ 
Under the title of “Deciduous Forest Man 
and the Grassland Fauna”, the autho: 
writes an extremely scholarly and quit 
complete analysis of the settlement an 
misuse of that stretch of land called the 
United States. In short, common sense 
deserted the settlers and never came back. 
The article is too long to abstract here. 
It should be read and studied widely to 
serve its purpose. Enough space must, 
however, be given to repeat the author’s 
startling reminder that our Middlewest and 
Great Plains sustained more animals before 
it was settled by the white man than the 
present population is able to sustain now 
75,000,000 buffaloes alone, not to mention 
millions of other fauna that lived and 
thrived there. Cause: the weather, the 
plow, overgrazing, erosion, and the natural 
stupidity of the master mammal. 


"Science, 100, (Aug. 18, 1944): 135-140. 
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Signal Corps Photograph 


Pack horses delivering Medical Corps supplies, somewhere not stated. The picture 
is reproduced from the Bulletin of the U. S. Army Medical Department of July, 1944. 
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—Signal Corps Photos 


|. Pvt. Keith R. Stewart, Ramona, S. D., an armed sentry-dog trainer with a Doberman Pinscher of the 
K9 Corps. Many dogs of this unit have been assigned to advanced duty. 


2. Lt. John E. Daniels, of a North Atlantic base, with a German Shepherd guard dog under training. 
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3. Home on the range in Italy—When mechanized equipment bogs down in heavy mud or mountain fa shee rate 
terrain, horses and mules are a valuable cog of the military machine. The American forces in Italy meat? he” (eae 
use large numbers of such animals where sureness of transportation is essential to f 
operation. The picture was taken at Calla, Italy, Nov. 14, 1943. <a 


(Bang’s disease—infectious 
abortion) remains one of the major hazards 
to the livestock industry in the United 
States. It causes large financial losses in 
infected herds and constitutes a threat of 
the first magnitude for every herd of bru- 
cella-free cattle and swine in the country. 
In addition, brucellosis, under the name of 
Malta fever or undulant fever, constitutes 
a public health problem; the extent and im- 
portance of which is not generally appre- 
ciated. That it is a serious hazard to the 
health of individuals and communities has 
been shown by Jordan,' Harris? and others. 
These facts and the absence of any sim- 
ple, effective means of controlling the dis- 
ease have led to the over-enthusiastic recep- 
tion by cattle owners of any scheme which 
appeared to offer some promise for control 
before it was subjected to critical experi- 
mental tests. Unfortunately, it also has 
made possible the exploitation of many herd 
owners by unscrupulous interests through 
the sale of so-called cures. 


in 41 states, are fully accredited brucellesis- 
Now IN USE free. 


CONTROL PROCEDURES FOR BRUCELLOSIS __ 

The procedures now generally accepted by 
the veterinary profession as most valuable 
for the control of brucellosis are: 


1) Test and immediate elimination of 


Feactors. 


‘Test and immediate elimination of 
- reactors, together with calfhood vaccina- 
tion. 

3) Test and gradual elimination of re- 
acting animals, together with calfhood 
vaecination. 
In many states indemnities are paid 
- when plans 1 and 2 are used, as a means 
_ of minimizing financial losses to the herd 
- owner. In all cases, the plan used should 
- be accompanied by intelligent herd man- 

agement to minimize spread of the in- 

fection. 

A combination of these methods may’ be 
the most effective means for control in the 
opinion of Birch.* His experienced judg- 
ment on this question is ably set forth in 
the following quotation: 


3 with the approval of 
Health, National Re- 
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Veccination Brucellosis in Cattle 


“I place emphasis on the combination be- 
cause our tendency has been to rush from 
one method to another, attempt to apply 
each method to all herds in all circum- 
stances, then to commend or condemn, 
retain, or abandon, according to our indi- 
vidual experiences. These experiences have 
depended in turn, not chiefly on the poten- 
tialities of the method itself, for each is 
useful in its place, but on the circumstances 
under which it has been used. We have 
not yet attained the flexibility which enables 
us to suit the method to the conditions in 
the individual herd, though in the setting 
up of the plan involving test and hold with 
vaccination of the calves as indicated, 
step has been made more important, per- 
haps, than is yet fully realized.” 

Under the program to control and eradi- 
cate brucellosis in cattle by test and 
slaughter, much progress has been made. 
On Oct. 1, 1943, approximately 2,200,000 
herds, containing about 16,800,000 cattle, 
were under supervision (Donham et al.*). 
About 846,000 cattle, located in 40,500 herds 


The farmers in 717 of the 3,071 
counties of the United States have chosen 
the area plan of control for brucellosis in 
cattle; this represents over 23 per cent of 
the counties. 

In December 1940, calfhood vaccination 
with strain 19 was approved as a part of the 
official control program for brucellosis in 
cattle. About 442,000 calves have been vac- 
cinated under official supervision since Jan. 
1, 1941. Calfhood vaccination can be con- 
sidered as an important advance in the 
overall program for eradication of this 
distase, but not as a substitute for other 
methods of control. The best experimental 
evidence indicates that it must be supple- 
mented by other methods if the disease is 
to be effectively handled. 

The most recent proposal is the use of 
strain 19 for the vaccination of mature 
cattle and calves over 8 months of age. 
In some states, this method is now being 
employed under official state supervision in 
certain types of infected herds. However, 
adult vaccination with strain 19 is being 
used by veterinarians and laymen alike in 
many herds that are not under official 
supervision, and in some cases, under 
circumstances which can lead only to un- 
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VACCINATION AGAINST BRUCELLOSIS 


fortunate results for the herd owner and 
possibly for public health. 


THE VACCINATION OF ADULT CATTLE WITH 
STRAIN 19 


Since Cotton, Buck, and Smith® reported 
that vaccination of calves aged 4 to 8 
months with strain 19 of Brucella abortus 
offered a promising means of producing a 
state of resistance to subsequent infection 
with more virulent strains of this organism, 
numerous investigators have confirmed 
their observation (see Huddleson®). While 
resistance thus established is not sufficient 
to protect against later exposure to virulent 
strains of Brucella under all conditions, it 
is serviceable and calfhood vaccination, 
when used in connection with other methods 
of control, is now officially recognized as a 
valuable tool in the control of this disease. 
(Donham et al.*). 

The success attained with calfhood vac- 
cination has stimulated a demand by cattle 
owners, especially those who are experi- 
encing heavy losses from brucellosis, for 
vaccination of mature cattle in such herds. 
Unfortunately, there is relatively little 
critical information on the vaccination of 
adult cattle, and calves over 8 months of 
age, with strain 19. While such evidence 
as is available would indicate that adult 
vaccination may have a place in control 
of brucellosis under certain conditions, 
much more information is needed before 
widespread use of adult vaccination can 
be recommended. 

Haring and Traum’ report that beneficial 
results have been obtained in eliminating 
brucellosis by use of strain 19 vaccine on 
adult cattle in certain experimental herds 
in California. When vaccination with strain 
19 was begun in 1933 in the San Quentin 
prison herd; 17 unbred heifers between 12 
and 32 months of age were vaccinated. 
Though badly infected at that time, this 
herd was apparently free of Brucella in- 
fection in 1941. If vaccination had been 
limited to calves between 4 and 8 months 
of age and the older, susceptible heifers 
left unvaccinated, the authors are convinced 
that eradication of the disease would have 
been delayed; and that under the circum- 
stances, the project might have been a 
complete failure. 

From clinical observations in infected 
herds, Lothe® states that vaccination of sex- 
ually mature, Brucella-negative cattle is a 
useful tool in controlling this disease under 


certain conditions. In his judgment, adult 
vaccination should be used only in herds, 
where infection is active, as a means of 
hastening the process of building up herd 
immunity to the point where the disease 
can be eliminated from the herd. 

Where sexually mature cattle aré vacci- 
nated, the owner must be prepared to accept 
certain disadvantages and losses. Cattle 
vaccinated as adults remain positive to the 
blood test over relatively long intervals, and 
a considerable percentage fail to return to 
a negative status. Since legal restrictions 
bar the movement of cattle while they 
remain positive, the owner must be pre- 
pared to face this hazard if he resorts to 
adult vaccination. Another handicap to 
adult vaccination is that some health regu- 
lations permit only milk from brucellosis- 
free herds to come into the market. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF ADULT : 
VACCINATION > 


While it seems well established (Rabstein 
and Welsh,® and others) that vaccination of 
calves under 9 months of age does not result 
in the establishment of the Brucella organ- 
ism in the udder, such information has not 
been clearly established for animals vacci- 
nated as adults. While the meager, circum- 
stantial evidence available would indicate 
that strain 19 is of low virulence for the 
human, adequate safeguards against the 
possibility of infection with this organism 
should be provided until such time as it is 
definitely established that strain 19 is not 
dangerous for man. 

A greater hazard to human health from 
the use of strain 19 in the vaccination of 
adult cattle lies in the fact that cattle so 
vaccinated remain positive for long periods, 
a large percentage even permanently. Since 
the agglutination test is inadequate in differ- 
entiating between infection resulting from 
strain 19 and infection from more virulent 
strains of Brucella, cattle infected with 
more virulent strains may be retained in 
herds where adult vaccination is practiced. 
The milk from such cattle may constitute 
a real hazard to human health. Conse- 
quently, where adult vaccination is em- 
ployed, provision should be made for careful 
pasteurization of milk from such herds. 
Cattle vaccinated as adults should be per- 
manently identified and managed in the 
same manner as cattle showing positive 
reactions to the agglutination blood test 
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for brucellosis and in accordance with state 
and federal regulations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING ADULT 
VACCINATION 


The ultimate goal of the livestock indus- 
try should be the elimination of brucellosis 
from the animal population. To accomplish 
this, the industry must make judicious use 
of the best methods of control now known, 
imperfect as they are, and support a 
vigorous research program aimed at the 
development of more effective ones. The 
intelligent use of strain 19 vaccine should 
contribute materially to this end. 

On the basis of existing knowledge, which 
is far from adequate, the Committee offers 
the following recommendations: 


1) In “problem herds” in which it has 
been impossible to eliminate brucellosis by 
the test and slaughter method, it is sug- 
gested that all calves and Brucella-negative, 
nonpregnant animals be vaccinated. The 
vaccination of the mature cattle should be 
used only as a means of elimination of the 
disease from the herd and not as a perma- 
nent program. Such vaccination should be 
under the supervision of a qualified veteri- 
narian and in accordance with the program 
in effect in the state. Such cattle should be 
handled as reactors in accordance with state 
and federal regulations. 


2) In herds where there is rapidly 
spreading, active infection with a high per- 
centage of reactors that are being retained 
and in which calfhood vaccination is being 
practiced, the question of vaccination of 
negative adult nonpregnant animals should 
be left to the wisdom of the veterinarian. 
The procedure to be followed in such cases 
should be governed by the conditions exist- 
ing in that locality, and in accordance with 
state laws. 

3) The use of strain 19 in adult cattle 
should be discouraged in brucellosis-free 
herds, and particularly in herds where an 
attempt is made to keep the herd free from 
animals that react positively to the blood 
serum agglutination test. In the light of 
existing information, the vaccination of 
adult animals should not be practiced in 
herds in brucellosis-free accredited areas, 
in modified accredited areas, or in areas 
in the process of being accredited. 

4) The committee commends the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry for the super- 
vision that it is giving to the production of 


strain 19 vaccine and recommends that this 
supervision be continued. 

5) In view of the perishable nature of 
strain 19 vaccine and the public health 
aspects of brucellosis, it is recommended 
that ways and means be developed to estab- 
lish supervision over this product during 
its storage, distribution, and use. This 
should include careful supervision during 
transportation of the product. The aim of 
such supervision should be to insure a satis- 
factory standard of viability of the vaccine 
at the time of its use, and also to prevent 
undue exposure to the organism by those 
who are not acquainted with the possible 
hazards it presents to human health. 

In making these recommendations, the 
Committee wishes to emphasize that adult 
vaccination should be considered only as an 
expedient to tide over difficult situations 
in particular herds, especially in times when 
it is essential to maintain production of 
milk and meat. According to such published 
and unpublished data as are available, the 
use of adult vaccination may bring about 
a decreased incidence of brucellosis in 
heavily infected problem herds. In such 
herds, it should be used but once—and then 
should be followed by a program of calfhood 
vaccination. This plan should permit owners 
of heavily infected herds to work toward a 
brucellosis-free status with minimum finan- 
cial sacrifice. 


RESEARCH Must PoINT WAY TO BETTER 
CONTROL METHODS 


Research must point the way to new and 
more effective methods of control, and the 
Committee emphasizes the great need for an 
enlarged research program on brucellosis. 
We have every confidence that from such 
research will emerge facts that will lead to 
the development of more effective means of 
control than those now available The magni- 
tude of the problem, its importance to the 
livestock industry, and the public health 
aspects of brucellosis make such a program 
imperative. The expenditure of relatively 
small sums for research today may mean 
the saving of millions of dollars to the 
industry tomorrow and the removal of a 
public health hazard; the importance of 
which the public is not yet fully cognizant. 

The Committee recognizes that strain 19 
vaccine, in its present state of preparation, 
is not an ideal immunizing agent and that 
the livestock industry would be greatly 
benefited if an immunizing agent were de- 
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veloped that would produce a more solid 
and lasting immunity and without pro- 
ducing a positive agglutination reaction. 
Research in the following fields among 
others, is recommended: 


1) Continuation of present studies, and 
initiation of new ones, designed toward the 
development of agents, including nonliving 
ones, that will produce a more solid and 
lasting immunity than that resulting from 
strain 19; and which will be effective for 
cattle, swine and other species. 

2) Determination of the optimum condi- 
tions for maintaining the viability of strain 
19 vaccine, or improved immunizing strains 
that may be developed. 

3) An investigation of methods which 
will maintain the highest immunogenic 
properties of any strains used for immuniz- 
ing purposes, including strain 19. Also 
an investigation of methods for the utiliza- 
tion of vaccines. 

4) The initiation of research projects in 
private herds under farm conditions where 
state and federal veterinarians are coéper- 
ating in the control of bovine brucellosis. 
These projects should be under the complete 
supervision and control of research per- 
sonnel of the previously mentioned agencies, 
or other designated research agencies. To 
maintain complete supervision and control 
in such herds, sufficient funds to take care 
of the necessary expenses should be pro- 
vided. Such projects should include studies 
on: (a) brucellosis-free herds; (b) herds 
where infection has just entered; (c) herds 
in which brucellosis is well established; and 
(d) herds coéperating in official federal- 
state programs for calfhood vaccination, 
but in which reactors are retained. 


5) The greater development of research 
on brucellosis of swine, especially as it 
relates to brucellosis in cattle and to the 
public health. 

6) The collection and compilation of 
more complete information on the public 
health aspects of brucellosis. 

A campaign for the education of the 
public to the importance of the brucellosis 
problem should go hand in hand with the 
steps set forth in the previous recommenda- 
tions. An enlightened public will be more 
sympathetic to the application of necessary 
methods of control, and will be more willing 
to support a constructive program of re- 
search and control. The veterinary pro- 


fession and livestock associations should 


encourage and stimulate this program to 
the fullest extent. Solution of this problem 
will require the fullest codperation between 
veterinarians, herd owners, organized rep- 
resentatives of the cattle industry, and 
f 
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A New Profession in the Making? 


Thinks Kennel Gazette (Mary W. Crane 
speaking): “I began to think in terms of 
America’s need for schools for specific jobs 
in the kennel and canine nursing fields that 
will be offering a luring call to them [girls] 
in the world of the future... .,” going on 
to recommend that agricultural colleges and 
finishing schools encourage technical and 
practical courses required to establish this 
new profession. The author goes opining 
that veterinary hospitals would be glad to 
coéperate in giving courses on the medical 
and surgical side, and kennel owners could 
be found to give the girls actual field work 
experience. What do you think? 


The spring pig crop of 1944 was 24 per 
cent below that of 1943, and the fall crop, 
says a recent report, will be 34 per cent 
lower than 1943’s. No reasons are given 
for this amazing drop. 
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THE FARMERS of the United States are 
breaking production records that are heard 


and felt in the four corners of the world, 


The Marvels of American 


even to the point of over- hit and 


arms 


ground to the animal and no-animal col- 
umns. 

For the ten-year period, 1933 through 


[HOW WE WORK OUR FARMS 


1939 


OUR 6,096,799 


Illustrating the role of the 
agricultural soliped in human 


affairs—of the hay burners as 


the wisecrackers call them even 
as they produce their “chow,” 


bring up the ordnance, and 
“pass the ammunition.” 


53% 19% 24% 
ANIMAL ANIMAL NEITHER Tractor 
POWER ONLY AND. TRACTOR ANIMAL NOR 
POWER TRACTOR POWER 


SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


eaiieaies: ‘in the popular mind, all of the 
credit goes to the gas-pulled machinery, 
notwithstanding that 77 per cent of Amer- 
ican farms, as the chart shows, are as trac- 
torless as a skating rink. The horse-tractor 
situation, broken down in the following 
chart, is portrayed- from figures supplied 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, as of the year 1939. Although a 
survey for 1944 would no doubt change the 
percentages shown in the four columns, 
there is no certainty which way the columns 
would have changed on account of the war. 
Most assuredly, were the sizable war gar- 
dens and poultry projects included in the 
survey, the tractor column would lose 


GRAPHIC BY PicR S 


—From the Chicago Sun 
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hogs, sheep, fowl, et al.) was 132 million 
head. For 1943 the number was 171 million 
head. 

The purpose of this piece is to retrieve 
confidence in the agricultural horse and 
mule which we ourselves may have lost 
through the continuous flow of misleading 
information on the make up of the nation’s 
food-producing mechanism. On _ another 
page is a hint on what the horse and mule 
are doing on the battle fronts while the 
gas-pulled blitz gets all the credit. Let 
us not mislead ourselves nor others in a 
matter so fundamental to the country’s 
weal. The veterinarian, to stay on the job, 
has to stay pragmatic. 
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LISTERELLOSIS or listeriosis of sheep has 
been reported in several midwestern states, 
and the technical aspects of the disease are 
discussed in a bulletin from Illinois. The 
first record of occurrence in three flocks 
in Wisconsin seems worth reporting. 


Flock 1—A group of about 250 mature 
sheep belonging to a large institution was 
proved affected with listerellosis in January 
1942. The first record of death with cere- 
bral symptoms was of a ewe which had been 
brought from Illinois. This ewe died on 
Aug. 10, 1941, about one month after she 
had been purchased. The second record of 
sickness with similar symptoms was in 
January and February 1942, when 3 sheep 
died following symptoms of dullness, 
circling, and paralysis. The 1 sheep, ex- 
amined post mortem, showed hyperemia of 
the meninges, and Listerella monocyto- 
genes Was recovered from the brain. 

Eight deaths occurred during 1943, all 
following symptoms of dullness, hemiplegia, 
and general paralysis. Listerella was re- 
covered from the brain of the single sheep, 
post mortem. 

Another outbreak occurred in March 
1944, and the first case was investigated 
more fully as follows: A yearling nonpreg- 
nant ewe was unable to rise. Other symp- 
toms observed were a right lateral devia- 
tion of the head, profuse nasal discharge 
of a greyish to clear mucus, and dull con- 
sciousness. Seven Gm. of sulfanilamide 
were administered per os. The next day, 
the ewe was moribund with a respiratory 
‘ate of 125 per minute and a pulse rate of 
165. Death occurred on the second day 
after symptoms were first noticed. The 
postmortem examination disclosed conges- 
tion of the meninges of the brain and the 
spinal cord, and a severe rhinitis. A grey- 
ish discoloration about 6 mm. in diameter 
was observed on the left cornea. L. mono- 
cytogenes was recovered from cultures of 
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the cerebrum, cerebellum, and the medulla 
oblongata. Sections of tissue taken from 
the brain, liver, and spleen were fixed, sec- 
tioned, and examined microscopically. The 
brain lesions were characterized by: (1) 
leptomeningitis with congestion and infil- 
tration of lymphocytes and monocytes, and 
(2) early encephalitis involving the medul- 
la oblongata as evidenced by perivascular 
infiltration of lymphocytes and monocytes, 
foci of polymorphonuclear infiltration inde- 
pendent of the blood vessels, and degenera- 
tion of a few neurons. 

In the four weeks following the death of 
the previously mentioned animal, 4 more 
sheep became sick with similar symptoms. 
No treatment was administered, and all 
died. Postmortem examination disclosed 
the same general changes but in addition 1 
ewe had recent, subepicardial, ecchymotic 
hemorrhages; and another which was 
pregnant had a slight fatty degeneration of 
the liver. L. monocytogenes was recovered 
from the brains of 3 animals; the other 
was not cultured. 

To determine the approximate population 
of Listerella in each of the three parts of 
the brain, 1-Gm. pieces of tissue from a 
diseased animal were ground in sterile 
mortars and plated in dilution. The medulla 
oblongata contained 2,000,000 Listerella 
per Gm. of tissue while the cerebrum and 
cerebellum had only 80 and 120 organisms, 
respectively. A further indication of this 
concentration of organisms in the medulla 
was obtained in the other cases by the 
streaking method; many more colonies ap- 
peared on plates streaked with the medulla — 
than with the cerebrum or cerebellum. ae j 


Flock 2.—In this group of 160 sheep, 4 
died during December 1943. The owner re- 
ported that the sick animals circled to ~ eS 
right or left and died in a very few days. _ aan, 7 
The fifth case, presented for diagnosis > 
January 5, had died the previous night. Ges. +N 
postmortem examination the most signifi- 
cant change Was a slight congestion of the 
meninges, but microscopic examination dis- __ 
closed leptomeningitis and an early 
cephalitis involving the medulla. L. mono- 
cytogenes was isolated from the cerebellum. 
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On January 8, a sixth case was presented, 
and Listerella was recovered. 


Flock 3.—Three sheep in a group of about 
175 adult animals had died within one week 
with symptoms of circling, drooping of one 
ear, and often dilation of a pupil. The 
owner reported having lost 5 sheep the 
previous winter (1942-43) from a similar 
disease while 1 animal had recovered. The 
fourth ease of the 1943-44 outbreak was a 
ram presented alive in a moribund condi- 
tion. Postmortem examination disclosed a 
few eecchymotic hemorrhages in the sub- 
epicardium, two small areas of red hepatiza- 
tion in the lungs, and hyperemia of the 
meninges. Microscopically, leptomeningitis 
and encephalitis involving the medulla were 
observed. Cultures from the heart, liver, 
spleen, and kidneys showed no growth, but 
L. monocytogenes was isolated from the 


cerebrum. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ORGANISM pe i 


Ten strains of Listerella isolated from 5 
animals in 3 herds could not be distin- 
guished from each other by morphologic or 
biochemical means. The organisms were 
small, gram-positive, motile, and _ rod- 
shaped. Their length varied considerably, 
and occasionally three or four were attached 
to form a short chain. They grew in ordi- 
nary bacteriologi¢é mediums at room tem- 
perature, but showed faster growth at 37 C. 
On veal-infusion blood agar, the colonies 
were circular, smooth, entire, flat, viscid, 
and greyish white with a narrow zone of 
clear hemolysis. The strains formed neither 
hydrogen sulfide nor indol but reduced 
litmus milk rapidly with the formation of 
slight acid. Fermentation with the forma- 
tion of acid—but with no gas—occurred 
rapidly in broth containing 1 per cent 
dextrose, levulose, rhamnose, maltose, and 
salicin. Slow fermentation of lactose, su- 
crose, and aesculin was observed. No fer- 
mentation of arabinose, dulcitol, galactose, 


reactions indicated that the organisms were * 
L. monocytogenes. 

Strains isolated from flocks 2 and 3 were 
compared with a stock strain of L. mono- 
cytogenes by R. A. Packer, assistant pro- 
fessor of veterinary hygiene, Iowa State 
College, and he reported a close resem- 
blance. 

DISCUSSION 


The principal signs of listerellosis, as we et 


observed them, were slowness, dullness, im- 
paired vision, circling, dnd a nasal dis- 
charge of clear to greyish mucus. Other 
signs sometimes observed were stiffness of 
the neck, drooping of an ear, lateral devia- 
tion of the neck, opacities of the cornea, “i 
and dilation of one pupil. Prostration and , 
treading movements occurred before death. 
The only constant gross postmortem lesion 
was a slight hyperemia of the meninges of 
the brain. To establish an initial diagnosis 
in a herd, an affected animal or its head 
should be sent to a diagnostic laboratory 
for recovery of the causative organism. 

The spread of the disease was slow in 
the 3 herds described. Recurrence during 


the winter or early spring during cold 


weather and when the animals were on dry Ona 
feed seemed characteristic. The ration in 
flock 1 seemed adequate in most respects _ 
except for a deficiency of vitamin A or 
carotene. 
In the differential diagnosis of 1 
listerellosis, pregnancy disease must be we 
considered when the affected animal is in © 
the later stages of pregnancy. In doubtful | 
cases, the lesion of fatty degeneration aa 


the liver and the absence of encephalitis or 
meningitis would indicate pregnancy dis- i 
ease. 
SUMMARY 

Outbreaks of listerellosis in three Wis- ee 
consin flocks of sheep are described. The 
symptoms, postmortem gross and micro- | 
scopic tissue changes, and bacteriologic — 


| 


inulin, mannitol, xylose, glycerol, or sorbitol findings are reported. nan v 

Age 

LEGENDS FOR ILLUSTRATIONS ON OPPOSITE PAGE 

Fig. |—Brain showing hyperemia of the meninges. ae 


Fig. 2—Medulla oblongata showing a focus of polymorphonuclear infiltration. x 450. Hematoxylin 


+4 
and eosin. 


Fig. 3—A fissure in the cerebellum showing hyperemia and infiltration of lymphocytes and monocytes 
in the pia mater. x 90. Hematoxylin and eosin. 


Fig. 4—Heart with recent subepicardial hemorrhage. This lesion was found in only 2 of the 10 cases cA Pe 
post mortem, so it may not be specific eh ? 


occurred withim ten days at 37 C. These i 
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RABIES, one of the oldest diseases known to 
medical science, up to a few years ago was 
not well understood. Many medical men 
did not believe there was such a disease, 
but thanks to Pasteur and others, there are 
few physicians now who question its exist- 
ence. Until he discovered preventive in- 
oculations, many persons bitten by a rabid 
dog, who were not immune, died. There- 
fore, July 6, 1885, marked a great step for- 
ward in medical science, when Pasteur in- 
oculated Joseph Meister, a 9-year-old boy 
who had received no less than 14 bites from 
a rabid dog, and whose life was saved. 
Thus, the great principle of vaccination 
first conceived by Jenner in 1796, was 
strengthened. 

Every case of rabies is derived from a 
preéxisting case of rabies. It is caused by 
a filterable virus in the saliva, injected into 
the body through the bite of a rabid ani- 
mal. The period of incubation is from 
two weeks to six months or more. The 
disease develops slowly; all domestic ani- 
mals and man are susceptible, I have seen 
rabies in dogs, horses, cats, and man, but 
it is primarily a disease of the dog. 


DUMB RABIES 


The dumb form is characterized by 
paralysis of the lower jaw, inability to 
swallow food or water, change in voice and 
facial expression—and may or may not be 
vicious, depending on whether the virus is 
in the cerebrum or medulla oblongata. 
Death comes in about three days. All dogs 
with paralysis of the lower jaw are not 
rabid, but every dog with a dropped jaw 
should be considered a suspicious case until 
proved otherwise. These nonrabid cases 
are frequent. Obviously, they are due in 
most cases to a toxic condition originating 
in the intestinal tract, or due to injury to 
the lower jaw. After seven days, it is safe 
to treat these cases. If they die, no Negri 
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The author, retired on pension by the Health 
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“dog bites” in 
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The Practical Side of Rabies 


JAMES E. ASSING, D.V.S. 
New York City 


bodies are found. No doubt, many of these 
cases have been recorded as rabid and 
counted as clinical cases where Negri 
bodies were absent. Rabid dogs do not 
have convulsions unless the case is compli- 
cated with distemper. 


INCIDENCE [INCREASED IN NEW YORK City 


Shortly after my appointment to the 
Department vf Health (March, 1910), the 
dog-bite situation became more and more 
serious in New York City. The number of 
persons bitten increased steadily. As the 
number of rabid dogs was alarming, the 
following rules and regulations for the pro- 
tection of persons bitten were adopted: 

1) If a dog that has bitten a person is 
in perfect health seven days after the bite, 
there is no danger of contracting rabies. 

2) If a dog that has bitten a person is 
not in perfect health, but is alive ten days 
from the onset of the disease, the dog is 
not rabid, but shall be held for further 
observation. 

8) Every dog that dies after biting a 
person must have a postmortem examina- 
tion of the brain to determine whether 
Negri bodies are present, and whether the 
cause of death is accident or disease if the 
bite occurred three weeks or less previous 
to death of the dog. (In actual practice, 
we send for the brain examination of every 
dog that dies while under observation for 
rabies, irrespective of the date of the bite.) 

4) All persons bitten by stray dogs are 
advised to take the Pasteur treatment and 
all wounds caused by dog bites should be 
cauterized with fuming nitric acid as soon 
as possible. 

5) All dogs that have bitten a person. 
shall be brought to the shelter of the 
A.S.P.C.A. as soon as possible and held for 
observation by a department of health vet- 
erinarian for at least seven days. 

These rules have stood the test of over 
thirty years—not a case of human rabies 
has occurred after this procedure has been 
carried out. At the present time, there 


are over 10,000 persons bitten by dogs in 
the Borough of Manhattan alone every year 
and over 25,000 in New York City. 
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Some veterinarians claim that dogs they 
have had under observation showed symp- 
toms of rabies for fifteen or twenty days 
and then died, showing Negri bodies on 
brain examination. My answer is that the 
case was complicated with some other dis- 
ease, very often distemper, and that the 
real symptoms of rabies were not present 
unti! about four or five days before death. 
Rabid dogs do not have convulsions as a 
rule, but I have seen a few dogs that did 
have convulsions because the disease was 
complicated with distemper. 


Nor Easy TO DIAGNOSE, CLINICALLY 


When we meet a clinical case of rabies 
in a dog with all the symptoms present, it 
is one of the easiest diseases to diagnose, 
but unfortunavely, all the cases are not clin- 
ically recognizable. To illustrate: A dog 
is brought to the shelter by an owner. Hav- 
ing bitten his boy, he wants to know if there 
is any danger to the boy. The dog’s mouth 
is partly open. There is a partial paralysis 
of the lower jaw but there is no other 
symptom of rabies. The dog is_ not 
vicious—facial expression is good. There 
is no history of having been bitten by an- 
other dog. The dog can’t bark to help in 
the diagnosis. The conclusion is that this 
is not a case of rabies but probably a tox- 
emia. Yet, in view of the responsibility 
antirabie treatment is recommended. After 
seven days, if the dog shows improvement, 
the injections are discontinued. ; 

Another case is that of the dog that has 
bitten its owner: The dog was good- 
natured until a few days before, but was 
vicious. The owner tried to pet him and 
was bitten. A careful examination did not 
reveal any symptoms of rabies except 
viciousness. If the person bitten is wor- 
ried or his physician wants to know if the 
log is rabid, it is well to advise seven anti- 
rabic injections, and if after seven days 
the dog is in the same condition, treatment 
can be diseontinued—the person bitten has 
been protected. On the first examination, 
one cannot tell the symptoms each succeed- 
ing day may bring forth. Therefore, if 
there are positive symptoms of rabies on 
the fourth or fifth day, valuable time has 
hot been lost. In both males and females, 
libido may account for the change in dis- 
position. On the other hand, when a per- 
fectly normal dog bites a person and the 
physician in the case recommends antirabic 


unconscious. 
: to the Health Department section for ob- 


injections, if sure of your diagnosis, it is 
well to take a firm stand. At best, rabies 
treatments are not pleasant to take. The 
veterinarian stands between rabies, on one 
side and unnecessary injections on the 
other. 

“Can a dog have rabies and show no evi- 
dence of it?” “Yes,” but the dog must die. 
Several years ago a man who had brought 
in a Poodle to be destroyed incidentally re- 
marked, after the dog was in the gas tank, 
that the dog had bitten his wife. The at- 
tendant pulled the dog out of the tank alive 
He was revived and taken 


servation. He developed rabies and on the 
evening of the third day, he was found 
dead in the cage. Negri bodies were pres- 
ent in the brain. The person bitten was 


iven preventive inoculations. 


Bopigs 

Professor Negri of Pavia, Italy, discov- 
ered these bodies in 1903. They were also 
discovered at the same time by Dr. Anna 
W. Williams, working under Dr. William 
H. Park of the Research Laboratories of 
the Department of Health, New York City, 
but Professor Negri made his report first 
and thereby received the credit for their 
discovery. What they really are or what 
réle they play is still undecided. Some au- 
thorities and Negri once claimed they are 
Protozoa, and the causative factor in the 
transmission of rabies, while others claim 
they are but cell degenerations. Emulsion 
of spinal cord with no Negri bodies pres- 
ent can and does transmit rabies. How- 
ever, the discovery has been a great help 
in the rapid diagnosis of rabies as with 
rare exceptions they are always present in 
clinical cases in animals and man that die 
of rabies. Before their discovery, one had 
to depend on the presence or absence of for- 
eign bodies in the stomach, rags, straw, 
cinders, etc. 


WHEN Is SALIVA VIRULENT? 


When does the virus of rabies appear in 
the saliva? We have no laboratory tests 
nor other scientific data to confirm an opin- 
ion. I endorse the view that there is no 
virus in the saliva until about three days 
before clinical symptoms appear. Our 
seven-day period of observation covers this 
point. 
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x as son bitten insists on taking preventive in- 
-_ oculations, it is good policy to comply, as 
very often fear of rabies will cause the 


nervous breakdown. 


RABIES IN Horses 


In the early stage, that is the first two 
or three hours, it is difficult to diagnose in 
horses. The horse first becomes uneasy and 
restless. If in stable, he rubs himself 
against the stall. The owner usually sus- 
pects colic and tries to administer medicine. 
- _—In a few hours, the maniacal symptoms set 

in. There is now no doubt about the dis- 
ease, because he has become a vicious beast, 
biting and kicking at animals or men, Some 
rabid horses attack only horses and pay 
no attention to man, but in the last stage, 
they all bite and tear their breasts and 
forelegs or any other part they can reach. 
Paralysis sets in about sixteen hours after 
the first symptoms appear and the horse 
dies in less than twenty-four hours. 

_Over thirty years ago, a large dog, on 


 allines northward on the avenue. At 
4 34th street a policeman shot the dog. The 
_ eareass was sent to the research laborato- 
ries where a diagnosis of positive rabies 
i was made. I visited each horse bitten twice 
ss a@ week. All had been bitten on the nose. 
wounds were insignificant. On the 
eighteenth day after the bite, I noticed one 
sof these horses put his ears back at the 
sound of hoof beats on the pavement—al- 
ways a sign of ill temper in a horse. I de- 
cided then to ask the owner how his horse 
was. He replied that the horse did not eat 
anything that morning. In a few min- 
utes, an ice wagon with a team of horses 
came rumbling along, and as the team 
passed, this horse lunged out and bit the 
Bi - nearest horse furiously. After that episode 
: ae. seemed like a normal horse. The horse 
Fria was not furious to the owner but was dead 
the next morning, death taking place less 
than twenty-four hours after onset of the 
eae symptoms. His breast and forelegs were a 
_--' mass of blood and torn flesh. The horse 
literally had torn himself to pieces during 
the night. 
____ All the other five horses died from ra- 
or had to be killed. 


IN MAN 


‘ Rabies in man is a sad sight; there is 


ne headache, nervous depression, sore throat, 


quickly followed by paralysis of the throat, 
delirium, muscular spasms, and in the last 
stage, movements of the jaw that resemble 
biting, great exhaustion, and death in tw 
to five days. The diagnostic symptom is 
inability to swallow food or water. 

There is much work to do in public health 
education on this dreadful disease. There 
were 100 persons bitten by rabid dogs in 
the Borough of Brooklyn in 1940 and all 
except one person received antirabic injec- 
tions, with the result that not one who re- 
ceived injections came down with rabies. 
One who would not submit to antirabic in- 
jections died. This certainly proves the 
efficacy of preventive inoculation. 

Regarding observations that some wild 
animal carriers of rabies virus can trans- 
mit the disease to other animals and man 
but live on indefinitely themselves, I have 
no knowledge of any such animal from my 
own personal experience but will say that 
every dog or other domestic animal whose 
bite can transmit rabies dies of rabies. 


Modern Treatment of Pneumonia 


Bacterial pneumonia should be treated 
with sulfonamide drugs but since virus 
pneumonia cases are not benefited, they 
should not be exposed to the inevitable toxic 
reaction of sulfa drugs. Sulfathiazine, be- 
cause of its low toxicity and wide range of 
effectiveness against respiratory infections, 
is the drug of choice. Sulfathiazole is more 
toxic and should be used only when sulfa- 
thiazine is not available. The initial dose 
(human) should be 2 to 5 Gm. followed 
with 1-Gm. doses every four hours. Some 
physicians advise an initial 5-Gm. dose in- 
travenously or subcutaneously in severe 
cases. The drug should be discontinued at 
the earliest moment compatible with safety 
—Therapeutic Notes. (P. D. & C.) = 


1944, pp. 24-26. 


The membership of the AVMA is ap- 
proaching 9,000—a sign that the veterinar 
profession is lining up for a march 0! 
Utopia. 


More than 25 million migratory water- 
fowl used the refuges of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service during their southward journey 
of 1948. Mallards and pintails were the 
most numerous. 
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SURGERY & 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


OBSTETRICS 


THE ADMINISTRATION of fluids is one of the 
most important therapeutic aids in surgery 
and is frequently a life-saving procedure; 
the surgeon, however, must realize that not 
only must the correct quantity of fluid be 
provided but also that the fluid be of the 
appropriate kind. In health, thirst and 
hunger ordinarily suffice to insure an ade- 
quate intake of fluid and nourishment. In 
the sick individual and in animals, par- 
ticularly the surgical patient, such sub- 
jective sensations are usually depressed; as 
a result an inadequate amount of food and 
drink is ingested. Worse than this, many 
patients become depleted, i.e., they present 
a deficiency in one or more of the essential 
omponents of the body fluids. These com- 
ponents comprise in general the six nutri- 
tional elements: water, electrolyte (min- 
eral), carbohydrate, protein, fat, and 
vitamins. All but one (fat) may be consid- 
ered essential for maintenance. Of the vari- 
ous deficiencies or combinations thereof, 
many are associated with serve clinical 
manifestations and may even lead to death. 
Surgeons now realize that replacement of 
ch deficient fluids or food elements is 
sential if the patient is to recover, espe- 
illy if he requires an operation which in 
tself increases the body needs for fluid 
ind food. Provocative discussions of this 
‘spect of surgical therapy form the subject 
papers by Holman and Ravdin. The 
oblem confronting the surgeon is really 
biochemical one, but is easily solved by 
ministration of fluid provided it is the 
yht kind and is given in adequate amounts 
as to restore the blood and body tissues 
ward normal. 
Protein nourishment is the most recent 
dition to parenteral fluid administration ; 


Presented at the May, 1944, meeting of the 
ew York City Veterinary Medical Association. 


Protein Balance in Surgery 


VICTOR CARABBA, M.D., F.A.C.S.—D.S. 
New York, N. Y. 


its importance emerges from ii increasin 
realization that protein deficiencies are 
prevalent in surgical patients and that their 
correction is extremely necessary. Much of 
this newer knowledge is based on extensive 
observations showing that a fall in asa . 
protein concentration (hypoproteinemia) is __ 
of frequent occurrence. While hypoprotein- 
emia may be due to actual loss as in 
hemorrhage and burns, or to deficient 
formation as in liver disease, many cases 
are due to an insufficient protein intake or 
to excessive tissue protein destruction, or 
to both. Such hypoproteinemia is often | 
great enough to lead to nutritional edema, _ 
i.e. edema which is not cardiac or _ 
nephritic, but which follows the lowered _ 

colloidal osmotic pressure of the plasma re- _ 
sulting from a sufficient fall in the level of 
plasma protein. Nutritional edema is apt 
to follow a drop in the serum protein below 
5 Gm. per cent, particularly when the 
albumin fraction falls below 2 Gm. per cent. 
Nutritional edema is of particular im- ee 
portance to the surgeon, not only because 
its presence delays healing, but also because fdas 
this edema may be present in the mucosa of eee 


the intestinal tract, producing symptoms of 
obstruction at gastrointestinal anastomoses. 
The injection of plasma, which contains 6 
to 7 Gm. per cent of protein, is one method 
of treating hypoproteinemia. Another is 
the injection of solutions of amino acid 
mixtures, the latter being a method of 
physiologically short-circuiting the gastro- 
intestinal tract as far as the digestion and 
absorption of protein nourishment is con- _ 
cerned. While plasma is of dramatic value 
in acute hypoproteinemia, for nutritional 
purposes it is more expensive, inconvenient, 
often ineffective, and theoretically not as 
satisfactory as amino-acid solutions. For 
example, one liter of plasma, which requires _ 
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the bleeding of four donors, contains but 
ates... to 70 Gm. of protein which must be 
’ metabolized by being broken down to 
e a smaller units or even to amino acids before 
a it ean be utilized by the tissues of the body 
aig outside the blood stream. Amino-acid solu- 
- tions, on the other hand, are available in 
unlimited quantities because they can be 
satisfactorily by properly hydro- 
appropriate proteins. This new 
Se _ method of parenteral protein alimentation 
has already been used extensively, and may 
be considered as well beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Its use will increase as sur- 
geons realize the importance of protein 
nutrition and the necessity of supplying it 
_ parenterally whenever a patient has been 
ae  - is unable to ingest any or enough pro- 
tein by mouth. In preparation for abdom- 
_ jnal operations and during the postoperative 
period, amino-acid and peptide mixtures 
have already proved of great clinical 
benefit. Although larger amounts can be 
we IRE given by the intravenous route, such solu- 
Shoe tions have also been given by hypoder- 
ss moelysis; because it must be isotonic, the 
= method obviously requires more fluid 
ss for the same amount of nourishment. 
Protein may be given as transfusions of 
whole blood, plasma, hydrolyzed protein, 
mixtures of amino acids. 
Transfusions of whole blood and infusion 
be... normal or concentrated plasma are not 
- ordinarily thought of as nutritional mea- 
They are used for maintaining 
blood volume and circulation. Every 100 
fo see. of normal blood contain about 15 Gm. of 
hemoglobin and 4 Gm. of plasma protein. 
- Hemoglobin is not suitable for replacement 
of tissue protein. However, injected plasma 
ee is metabolized to some extent, and 
go provides a source of nitrogen nourish- 
ment and protects, in part at least, against 
tissue wastage. 
Bn Solutions of hydrolysates of casein or 
other high grade proteins have recently 
been employed and represent a more physio- 
sree logic method of providing nitrogenous food 
parenterally, because food protein is 
normally hydrolyzed before absorption. Of 
he various hydrolysates available, only one 
hes been demonstrated to be safe, well 
utilized, and capable of maintaining nitro- 
os equilibrium in man and animals. This 
hydrolysate is prepared from casein by 
os digestion with pancreatic enzymes. Acid 
hydrolysates should have certain theo- 


retical advantages. Up to the present time, 
it has been impossible to produce acid 
hydrolysates without destroying certain 
essential amino acids, notably tryptophan. 
Since means of circumventing this oxida- 
tion have been devised, satisfactory acid 
hydrolysates may become available. Mix. 
tures of pure amino acids suitable fo) 
injection have definite advantages, but 
they are expensive and are not yet avail. 
able in large quantity. 

It has been demonstrated that the nitro- 
gen requirements of man and animals may 
be supplied for long periods by infusions 
of casein hydrolysate or pure amino-acid 
mixtures. Like all other parenteral methods 
of feeding, however, this must be regarded 
as a temporary substitute for normal eat- 
ing. It is a procedure, moreover, that re- 
quires careful attention to detail. 

The casein hydrolysate is usually pre- 
pared in 5 per cent concentration dissolved 
in 5 per cent dextrose solution. When neu- 
tralized to a pH of 6.5, a liter of this 
solution contains 5 Gm. of sodium chlorid 
A liter of such a solution contains thé 
equivalent of 50 Gm. of protein. Betwee: 
1.5 and 2.0 liters per day are therefor 
required to meet the basic demands ot 
normal man for protein. If solutions of 
casein hydrolysate are properly prepared, 
they should provoke no pyrogenic reactions 
If they are injected too rapidly (faster tha: 
500 cc. of a 5 per cent solution per hour in 
an adult of normal size) nausea or vomit- 
ing may be induced. 


Nitrogen Excretion ‘of the Norma 
dog.—The 10 kg. dog excretes about 
2 Gm. Nz» per day. This value increases or 
decreases depending upon the size of the 
dog and its habits. Disease, trauma, and 
fever will increase the output. 


Depletion of Plasma Proteins by Loss of 
Blood.—The organism is well able to re- 
store the plasma proteins lost by simple 
hemorrhage, provided the previous nutri- 
tional status is reasonably normal and 
there are no other circumstances to inter- 
fere with this-return. If no more than 25 
per cent of the total blood volume is |ost 
the plasma protein level is usually restored 
within twenty-four hours or forty-eight 
hours at the latest. The protein is restored 
from tissue stores through the lymphatics. 
Ligation of the thoracic duct will dela) 
such plasma protein regeneration for eight 
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days or more. The above facts do not hold used, it is found to be put up in 5 per cent se 


true when more than 25 per cent of the 
blood volume is lost since the animal passes 
in the shock state. 


Nutritional Requirements in Animals 
Subjected to Surgery or Disease.—When 
the organism is subjected to trauma, 
whether accidental, surgical, or disease, 
the nitrogen loss in the urine is increased 
due to an elaboration of the “S” hormone 
from the adrenal glands. Furthermore, the 
animal can ingest little to no food and so 
comes to be in markedly negative nitrogen 
balance which will result in loss of weight 
and strength, delayed convalescence, re- 
tarded wound healing, or dehiscence, 
and/or failure of tissues to heal (anasto- 
mosis). 

In placing the dog in positive nitrogen 
balance, the problem is not so difficult as 
it is in human beings. Since the dog is 
carnivorous, it can receive its energy as 
well as protein requirements through 
protein foods or their derivatives, (amino 
acids). Depending on the special situa- 
tion or circumstance, the animal may be 
fed amino acids by vein, subcutaneous 
tissue, or through the gastrointestinal tract 
(mouth or tube feedings). Ordinarily, 
0.2-0.3 Gm. nitrogen per kilogram of body 
weight will be a high protein intake for 
the animal. Where trauma has been in- 
flicted, this intake can be increased to 0.4- 
0.6 Gm. nitrogen per kilogram of body 
weight or even higher values when tissue 
fluids are lost through burns, fistulae, peri- 
tonitis, infections, etc. The calculation is 
made in the following way. If 0.4 Gm. 
nitrogen per kilogram of body weight is 
needed, then body weight is multiplied by 
0.4 to obtain the N, requirement. For 
example, a 10 kg. dog will require 4 Gm. 
of N,. Amigen is 12 per cent N,, there- 

4 


fore 0.12 equals 34 Gm. of amigen is re- 
quired. This will furnish 146 calories. 
Since the dog needs 30 calories per kilo- 
gram for minimum energy requirement, 
‘00 calories will be required. This leaves 
154 calories to be supplied by some carbo- 
hydrate or even additional amigen. Nutra- 
migen may be used by mouth or tube. It 
contains the fats and carbohydrates, is 2.7 
7 per cent nitrogen and furnishes 4.7 

100 Gm. When amigen is 


( 


solution and contains 5 per cent glucose. 
In the previous case, 35 Gm. of amigen 
were roughly required or 700 cc. of 5 per 
cent solution. This solution will also fur- 
nish 140 calories from glucose. 
Experience with dogs in the laboratory 
reveals that the parenteral solution is well 
tolerated. However, dogs will usually re- 


fuse to eat amigen alone. This may be ors 
bypassed by mixing the amigen with some 
other foods or milk or feedings may be 
given by tube. If necessary, the animal may ge 
have to be fed by temporary gastrostomy or net 
jejunostomy. 
aS 
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Effect of Wheat Germ Oil on the —s_| 


Fertility of Bulls 


To determine the effect if any of feeding 
wheat germ oil* to the bulls of the New 
York Artificial Breeders’ Codperative, Inc., 
of Syracuse, N. Y., the authors selected 20 
of the 28 bulls in use. The test bulls were 
either Holstein-Friesians or Guernseys 
and had been as nearly equal as possible in 
respect to breeding performance for the 
prior three months. Data on average vol- 
ume of semen, motility of spermatozoa, and 
spermatozoa count were obtained. The bulls 
were divided into two groups of 10. bulls 
each by lot (flip of a coin) to decide which 
group was to be treated and which kept 
for controls. The hay and concentrates 
were assayed for vitamin E potency with 
rats at different times during the trial. The 
treated group received, for one year, 1 oz. 
daily of wheat germ oil certified to contain 
2 Evans rat units of vitamin E per Gm. 
The number and volume of ejaculates, mo- 
tility, number of spermatozoa, and average 
service time were tabulated. Over 8,200 
cows were inseminated and more than 
1,250 semen samples examined during the 
year. Bluntly told, the results were nega- 


*G. W. Salisbury, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Cornell University: Controlled Experiment 
in Feeding Wheat Germ Oil as a Supplement to 
the Normal Ration of Bulls Used for Artificial In- 
semination. J. Dairy Sci., 27, (July 1944): 551-562. 
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tive. There was no increase on any score, 
and the seasonal variations in sperm motil- 
ity were the same in both groups. 


Amputation of the Pelvic Limb of Dogs 

The hind leg of dogs is best amputated 
by disarticulation of the femorotibial joint 
or at the distal end 
shorter stump is desired. A 


of the femur if a 
cloth fene- 


47 —From the North 
illustrating Frick and Haney's technique of an amputa- 
tion at the stifle: |, incised gastrocnemius; 2, femur; 

a 3, incised deep digital flexor; 4, 5, stubs of the super- 

ficial digital flexor and gastrocnemius; 6, tuber calcis; 


aay 7, skin flaps; 8, 8b, vastus lateralis; 9, patella; 10, in- 
4 ie cised tibialis anterior; I1, incised long digital extensor; 
ie 12, tibia, distal end; belly of biceps femoris, turned 
upward. 


strated for the limb to be amputated is 
wrapped over the hind parts of the body. 


‘ 
jess Though epidural anesthesia will answer, 

general anesthesia is preferable. Asepsis 
sigs: a matter of course. 


es Hind Leg of the Dog. 
(Sept. 1944): 548-545.) 
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The operative technique follows a definite 
routine: A semieliptical incision is made 
across both the lateral and medial faces ot 
the leg from the posterior to the anterio: 
face, two inches below the articulation. The 
skin flaps are turned upward and downward 
to expose the stifle, the latter as far down 
as the tarsus. The metatarsal artery and 
the external saphenous vein are ligated 
above the site of amputation, the tendo- 
Achilles is incised at the tuber calcis, and 
the muscles lifted from the underlying 
musculature. The gracilis, biceps femoris, 
and semitendinosus are then dissected from 
the anterior tibial crest and the sartorius 
and semitendinosus incised at their inser- 
tions. The patellar ligaments are detached 
from the femur and the musculature from 
the patella. The capsular ligament is 
incised dorsally, separated from the popli- 
teus, and the semimembranosus detached at 
the tibia. The amputation is completed by 
scraping the articular cartilage from the 
condyles and trochlea to prevent a fistula. 
The stump is arranged by folding the gas- 
trocenemius over the trochlea and suturing 
a to tissue in front of the femur to form 

a padding. The skin flaps are approximated 


with mattress sutures superimposed with 
catgut sutures along the edges. 
description seems complex, the operation is 


While the 


but the skinning out of the tibia by severing 


the muscles at their attachments in lieu of 


through the belly—|Edwin J. Frick, 


D.V.M., and D. Ross Haney, B.S.A., D.V.M., 


Amputation of the 
North Am. Vet. 25 


Kansas State College: 


Sulfathalidine (phthalylsulfathiazole) e en- 


ters the ranks of the sulfa parade as the 


drug of choice in bacillary infections of the 
intestinal tract on the ground of slow ab- 
sorption, low toxicity, and small dosage. It 
is employed in cattle, hogs, dogs, and cats. 
The main indications are calf scours, 
necrotic enteritis of swine, the enteritides 
of small animals, and surgical infections. 
Daily dose per pound of body weight: 
Ruminants, 3/4 to 13/4 grains; hogs, 3/4 
grains; dogs and cats, 1 grain. 

The drug may be given in the form of 
tablets or shaken up in water and drenched. 
Important results are reported in pre- 


venting postoperative, pyogenic infections. 
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Corn shortage affects serum, according 
to manufacturers of serums to prevent hog 
cholera. Corn, they say, makes hogs bleed 
freely. The corn shortage is seriously cur- 
tailing their production of serum and virus. 
—Pathfinder, July 24, 1944. 


In man, intradermal injections of tuber- 
culin oceasionally cause severe, distressing 
vesiculation, with sloughing of tissue and 
scar formation. The injections are usually 
made into the skin of the flexor surface of 
the forearm. The test is made extensively 
in children. In some hospitals, all children 
admitted are tuberculin tested. 


Amputating the comb and wattles of 
chickens (= dubbing) is best done with a 
sharp pair of shears, although a sharp scal- 
pel will answer the purpose. The main ob- 
ject of dubbing is to prevent the depressing 
effect of frozen combs and wattles, which 
naturally interferes with fertility and egg 
production. Moreover, roosters are able to 
eat from feeders. Whether dubbing steps 
up vigor is questionable. 


Influenza Vaccination 
The status of influenza vaccination 


(human) was indicated by trials carried 
out in the Army last winter. Soldiers 
were vaccinated against influenza types A 
and B, and checked against an approxi- 
mately equal number of unvaccinated. 
Among the 6,262 vaccinated men, the mor- 
bidity was 2.22 per cent as against 7.11 
per cent in the unvaccinated group. The 
vaccine was made from virus grown on the 
allantoic membrane of hens’ eggs at the 
start of embryo development. 


I am convinced that in this area cobalt 
deficiency in some dairy herds is definitely 
related to reduced fertility, and emaciated 


Cfinical Notes 


calves in my practice, in addition to other __ 
treatments, they always respond better 
when supplied with cobalt—Chas. Haasjes, © 
D.V.M., Shelby, Mich. f 


Trials carried out in mice at the Mayo 


Clinic show that penicillin may cure rat-bite 
fever, the specific human infection caused 
by Streptobacillus moniliformis or Spirillum 
minus. The former may cause an epidemic _ 
not caused by rat bites—From Science — 
News Letter. 


While certain strains of chickens are ‘ 
more resistant to range paralysis (— leu- 
cosis) than others, no breed per se is ex- 
empt. No cure or preventive has yet been 
developed, other than selecting resistant 
strains. 

Symptoms alone are seldom a sufficient 
means of diagnosing diseases of fowl. Au- 
topsies and laboratory examinations are in- 
dispensable in poultry practice. 


The Rh Factor in the Newborn 


Langley and Stratton investigated 21 
cases of hemolytic disease of the newborn _ 
clinically, pathologically, and serologically. 
They were able to confirm the relation of _ 


this condition to the Rh factor, andin190f 


21 cases an anti Rh agglutinin was found es 


in the maternal blood. Of 12 necropsies,11 
showed the characteristic extramedullary ~~ 


hemopoiesis of hemolytic disease of the 


newborn. The breast milk of 10 of the 


mothers was examined, and 7 samples were 


found to contain the antiRh agglutinin.— 


Hybrid food crops promise to increase | ae. 
the production of certain foods from 25 to a 
50 per cent. On the already sizable list is 
alfalfa. 
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DURING late September and early October, 
1943, cattle owners in a part of the Louisi- 
ana Piney Woods region experienced losses 
in their herds by suspected poisoning on 
range pastures. Several cattle, regardless 
of breed, age, and sex, died in Rapides, 
Vernon, Grant, Winn, and Natchitoches 
parishes. Numerous others, observed to 
become sick, recovered. Dr. H. A. Burton, 
practicing veterinarian at Alexandria, La., 
was summoned to attend some of the herds 
with this condition in that area. As his in- 
terpretation of case histories and environ- 
mental conditions made him suspicious of 
mushroom poisoning, critical investigation 
was prompted. 

A search through the literature failed to 
reveal many reports of mushroom poisoning 
in cattle. Chesnut! mentioned two poison- 
ous species belonging to the genus Amanita 
and made brief reference to their toxicity 
for cattle as well as for man. Three species 
of the same genus are most deadly, accord- 
ing to Sampson and Malmsten? who stated 
that livestock are poisoned by them. The 
amount necessary to produce toxicity has 
not been determined in the instance here 
reported; but with the grazing history ob- 
tained, apparently relatively large amounts 
were consumed by cattle before clinical 
manifestation developed. However, the re- 
sults of experimental feeding made it 
appear probable that cattle will not eat 
mushrooms unless forced to by a lack of 
palatable forage. Animals in affected herds 
appeared to relish the fungi and were noted 
to seek them in preference to other range 
plants which were available. 


TYPE OF PREDOMINATING RANGE PASTURES 


The summer season in Louisiana had 
been extremely dry and warm and was fol- 
lowed in mid-September with heavy drench- 
4 ing rains that accompanied a hurricane 
Bee disturbance in the Gulf of Mexico. Warm 

4 climatic temperatures and moisture pro- 


— 


sie vided by the rains made conditions ideal for 
Panes mushroom growth. Spores which had been 
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dormant due to lack of moisture during the 
preceding months developed rapidly and the 
ground of the wooded areas became liter- 
ally white with mushrooms. 

One herd near Hineston, La., in which 
losses had occurred, was visited on Oct. 22, 
1943. It was composed of about 30 adults 
and calves. Although all but 2 of these 
had been sick, most of them had recovered. 
Four affected cattle had died in this herd 
and 5 recovering cows were still showing 
some evidence of the condition. This farm 
was located in a cut-over longleaf pire 
region which has been growing up into a 
second growth of black jack oak, Quercus 
marilandica, post oak, Quercus stellata, and 
red oak, Quercus rubra. The ground cover 
consisted of the usual species of native 
grasses in the genera Arisitda, Andropogon, 
Sorghastrum, Panicum, and Paspalu. Dallis 
grass, Paspalum dilatatum, which has 
sometimes become heavily infected with 
ergot in Louisiana was not present. An 
examination of the open range and, in par- 
ticular that near the small stream where 
the cattle drank, failed to show any flower- 
ing plants known to be poisonous. A St. 
Johnswort, Hypericum densiflorum, a close 
relative to the species causing a photosen- 
sitization toxicity and the bracken Pteris 
aquilan var. pseudocaudata, were present in 
small amounts, but did not show any signs 
of grazing. There were scattered through 
the woods an unusually large number of 
specimens of the destroying angel, Amanita 
verna, as well as other fungi. 

Symptoms.—Due to the conditions under 
which these animals were grazing, it was 
not possible to determine the quantity of 
mushrooms necessary to produce symptoms, 
nor was it possible to determine the time 
between ingestion and the development of 
clinical symptoms. 

Characteristic manifestations which ap- 
peared in all the affected animals were pain- 
ful defecation and matted feces around the 
base of the tail and ischia. Each time the 
bowels were evacuated, the animals refused 
to raise the tail sufficiently to permit free 
passage of the feces, apparently because of 
intense pain in the rectal region. Manual 
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numerous vesicles, papules, and necrotic 
areas on the anus. These lesions extended 
onto the lips of the vulva which became 
smeared with feces at each defecation. A 
highly irritating substance in the feces 
seemed to be present. When the anal 
sphincter was dilated to permit rectal in- 
| spection the rectal mucosa was found to be 
denuded and ulcerated. In some instances, 
rectal prolapse had occurred. The fecal 
material was usually normal in consistency, 
but a few animals had slight diarrhea. 
There was marked loss in weight, but no 
anorexia; appetite and rumination were 
normal until just before death. Hemo- 
globinuria was noted in some. Respiration 
was normal, but the pulse was slightly ac- 
celerated. The body temperature did not 
exceed 103 F. in the cattle examined. In 
fatal cases, the animals died in convulsions. 


Morbid Anatomy.—Postmortem examina- 
tion was performed by Dr. Burton on 2 
calves. One had been sick for several days 
and the other for only a few hours. Marked 
inflammation was present throughout the 
digestive tract. The mucous lining sloughed 
off readily on rubbing. The stomach and 
intestinal contents were about normal ex- 
cept for some sections of semi-solid fecal 
matter. The liver was enlarged and dark 
with numerous hemorrhagic areas, petechial 
to ecchymotic, some of which extended into 
the liver tissue. The heart also was mottled 
with similar hemorrhagic areas. The kid- 
neys were slightly light in color and the 
bladders of both animals were markedly 


distended with urine. 
pe 


MUSHROOM POISONING IN ae: 
EXPERIMENTAL ANIMALS 


Range cattle in the region described had 
frequently been noted to eat the mushrooms 
voluntarily and apparently preferred them 
to the coarse, dry forage available. One of 
the cows in the Hineston herd tried to ob- 
tain a single mushroom specimen from the 
hand of the person offering the plant. It 
thus appeared that the mushrooms were 
palatable to these cattle. A limited number 
of Amanita verna specimens brought back 
‘o the laboratory were used in feeding a 
rabbit and a calf which had been receiving 
ood quality feed. Neither of these ani- 
mals ate the mushrooms voluntarily. Even 
after periods of starvation, they showed no 
evidence that the fungi were palatable to 


them. For experimental purposes it was 
necessary to resort to forced feeding 

One small mushroom was ground by mor- 
tar and pestle, mixed with water, and forced 
into the stomach of the rabbit through a 
rubber tube on October 26. About four 
hours later, the animal was depressed and 
nauseated for a period of two hours. Fol- 
lowing that, it appeared to be normal and 
remained so up to the time of its death, 
which occurred during the night of October 
28. It appeared to have died in convulsions. 
Postmortem examination revealed tissue 
changes similar to those found in the cattle. 
There was marked hemorrhagic gastritis 
with a few small ulcerating areas on the 
stomach lining, and the stomach wall was 
thickened. Inflammation was extensive in 
the intestinal tract but most marked in the 
rectal region. The liver was enlarged, 
darkened, and friable, the gall bladder also 
was enlarged. The kidneys were slightly 
inflamed while the urinary bladder was 
markedly distended with urine of brick-red 
color. Several ecchymotic hemorrhages 
were present on the surface of the lungs 
and heart. 

The calf used for experimental feeding <e 
weighed approximately 250 lb. The fungi © 
were packed in gelatin capsules and admin- © 
istered with a balling gun. This animal mee 


received 53 Gm. of the suspected mush- 
rooms on October 28, 80 Gm. the following 4 
day, and 83 Gm. the next day. The supply of == 


mushrooms being depleted, feeding was dis- ae 
continued. The calf failed to show any 
abnormalities. With due consideration of “ae 


the rank growth of mushrooms that had os 
been reported on the range pastures in the 
Piney Woods section in question and the ~ 
preference that cattle showed for them F +4 
while grazing, it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that the total of 216 Gm. of mush- 
rooms received by the calf was a small 
percentage of the daily consumption by . 
similar cattle on the range and probably 
was insufficient to produce clinical mani- 
festations. 

About the same time that this investi- 
gation was being made, the rumen contents 
of a cow which had died in the same gen- 
eral area and under conditions similar to 
those associated with the Hineston cattle, 
were received for examination at Louisiana 
State University. The contents were found 
to include two unusual materials among the 
predominating normal contents: (1) The 
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- pleces of pine cones present indicated that 
the animal had been willing to eat anything 


aa _ which appeared the least bit nutritious, and 


4 


(2) the particles of fungi identified in the 
contents provided definite proof that the 
animal had been eating mushrooms. 

The heavy mushroom growth practically 
disappeared with the advent of warm, dry 
weather in October. Thereafter, cattle in 
the areas ceased to be affected. As mush- 
room growth and prevalence depend upon 
warm, moist weather, they probably are only 
rarely responsible for cattle losses. When 
range cattle are maintained on ample and 
nutritious forage, the danger of poisoning 


by mushrooms is apparently minimal. 
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Bubonic Plague and Sulfa Drugs 


Among the most promising developments 
of sulfonamide therapeutics is the curing 
of guinea pigs experimentally infected with 
bubonic plague. Wayson and McMahon 
(Pub. Health Rep. March 14, 1944) report 
that inasmuch as the plague is pretty much 
the same in guinea pigs and man, the cures 
they have obtained in guinea pigs seem 
important. While the rigorous preventive 
measure (killing rodent fleas) in vogue 
stands first, a cure for the sick would re- 
move some of the dread. 


The colleges which graduated the four 
chiefs of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry—1884 to 1944—were 
Cornell University, Chicago Veterinary 
College, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Kansas City Veterinary College. In that 
order came Salmon, Melvin, Mohler, and 
Miller. 


What Is the Rh Factor? 


Rh is a newly found factor of human 
blood that is complicating the typing of 
blood groups (A, B, O, AB), so called we 
believe, because it was first detected in the 
blood of the Rhesus monkey of India. It 
is a substance or factor that promises to 
explain certain unknowns about blood- 
transfusion accidents, miscarriages, still 
births, infant mortality, lack of growth in 
the newborn, sterility, and even deformi- 
ties now blamed on other factors (e.g. 
syphilis). 

In 1940, Drs. Landsteiner and Wiener 
discovered that if the blood of the Rhesus 
monkey is injected into rabbits and guinea 
pigs it produces a substance in their blood 
serum that agglutinates the monkey’s ery- 
throcytes in vitro, and also of human blood, 
but not always, because some human be- 
ings do not possess the Rhesus monkey 
(Rh) factor against which Rhesus agglu- 
tinins react. Further studies disclosed 
that about 85 per cent of white people 
(Americans) of both sexes are “Rh plus” 
and 15 per cent “Rh minus.” In the Negro, 
the ratio of the plus to the minus persons 
was 90:10, and in Indians and Chinese 
as high as 99:1. Not being a sex-linked 
factor, males and females may or may not 
possess the Rh factor. Its presence or 
its absence is inherited in obedience to the 
Mendelian law, that is, persons who in- 
herit Rh factor from: both parents will 
bear only Rh plus children when they mate. 
But an Rh plus person who had one Rh 
plus parent and one Rh minus, will, if he 
or she mates with someone who is Rh 
minus, have offspring who have an even 
chance of being either. 

Rh does not run parallel to any other 
classification of blood. It is an _ inde- 
pendent entity, but happily, its presence 
can be quickly detected by laboratory 
methods—clumping of erythrocytes. The 
new study is, however, further compli- 
cated by there being at least five variants 
to reckon with. 

Much remains to be discovered about this 
substance in the practice of medicine, and 
since it appears to have descended to man 
from primates through eons of time, its 
significance in animals other than the 
Rhesus monkey remains to be disclosed. 


The birth rate of Great Britain in 194° 
was the highest for eighteen years. 
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BLINDNESS in calves, reported at various 
times, has been a problem in some breeding 
herds. Four cases of-.blindness in calves, 
brought to our attention by Dr. James V. 
McCahon in connection with a study of 
diseases of the eyes, form the basis of this 
report. 

The herd consisted of 70 purebred 
Guernseys with an average of 32 milking 
cows. This herd had been on the premises 
during the past ten years. A total of about 
15 calves, all heifer calves, was being raised 
each year. Some cows were being disposed 
of from time to time as shy breeders and 
culls. The herd was kept under good con- 
ditions and this was the first blindness that 
had been noticed. During a period of seven 
months, 4 calves were detected as blind; 
they showed a lack of alertness and walked 
into objects; on close inspection the eyes 
appeared staring and unnatural. 

Calf 1 was dropped Dec. 10, 1941, and no 
abnormality was noticed until about Janu- 
ary 1943, when she was a little over 1 year 
old. At that time, she was noticed to be 
less alert and to have difficulty in finding 
the feed trough. These changes appeared 
suddenly. Closer examination indicated 
that the right eye was blind. When the 
hand was suddenly thrust at that eye, no 
reaction was obtained. Soon the left eye 
would not react to movement. There was 
no other noticeable change in the eyes. 

Examination of the eyes in August 1943, 
showed the following: No changes could 
be detected in the superficial structures of 
the eyes. The lids appeared normal, the 
corneas were clear, and there was no evi- 
dence of conjunctivitis. A small light 
flashed on the eyeball produced no re- 
sponse by the pupil; the iris remained 
dilated, and the images from the lens and 
capsule were normal. Examination with 
the ophthalmoscope showed the vitreous 
clear and the eye ground normal. The blood 
vessels of the eye could be clearly dis- 
tinguished. At the papillus they ended 
rather abruptly and seemed smaller than 
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normal. The papillus appeared faded and 
gray. 

Calf 2 was dropped Nov. 29, 1941. In 
January 1943, about one week after dis- 
covering that calf 1 was blind, it was found 
that this heifer also was blind but the con- 
dition had not been noticed previously. She 
walked into things and when her sight was 
tested she was found blind. This heifer 
had been bred May 25 and July 5 but it 
was not known whether or not she was 
pregnant. The herdsman mentioned at the 
time the blindness was noticed, that the 
heifer had a rough coat and was unthrifty. 

Examination of the eyes in August 1943, 
showed the lids normal without swelling or 
noticeable change. There was a vacant gaze 
and the pupil of each eye was dilated. The 
use of a small light flashed on the eye gave 
no contraction of the iris. It remained wide 
open, so open that even with a flash light 
one could see the blood vessels and even the 
papillus. The pupil appeared almost an 
exact circle. The ophthalmoscope showed 
the remnant of the hyaloid artery with its 
narrowed and abrupt point almost reaching 
the capsule of the lens in the right eye. The 
optic disc appeared faded and slightly 
swollen with large blood vessels ending 
abruptly in its center. 

Calf 3 was dropped Feb. 19, 1942. This 
calf was kept with 2 others in the small 
shed used for heifers. The heifers were 
turned out daily for exercise and obtained 
water from a small stream. Calf 3 was first 
noticed to be abnormal at about 9 months 
of age when she appeared rather dumb and 
was observed to walk into objects. The 
herdsman believed that this heifer was in 
good condition at that time, with a good 
coat, and was thrifty. This heifer came in 
heat at about 11/2 years of age but was 
not bred. When examined shortly after this 
time, both eyes gave a stary appearance 
and the pupils were widely dilated. The 
cornea was clear. There was no response 
in the pupil to light flashed in either eye, 
the pupils remaining widely dilated. The 
aqueous was clear and, with a small light, 
one could look directly into the fundus. 
The ophthalmoscope revealed the eye- 
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ground to be clear with the blood vessels 
standing out. The disc was pale with some 
swelling. 

Calf 4, dropped July 5, 1942, stood in the 
same calf barn as calf 3. She was turned 
out daily during the winter for four to five 
hours for exercise and obtained water from 
a nearby stream. This calf had suffered 
from scours at various times. The-~first 
abnormality was noticed about one month 
previous to examination or when the heifer 
was about 1 year old. It was thought that 
the right eye was affected but that the left 
one had its sight. 

Examination of the left eye showed the 
pupil somewhat dilated, otherwise normal. 
A small light focused on the pupil produced 
response and the pupil contracted, coming 
down about half way. The ophthalmoscope 
showed the eyeground clear without any 
disturbance in the vitreous. Large blood 
vessels were seen from the papillus. There 
appeared to be a pinkish fluffy material 
over the disc which was difficult to see in 
detail and appeared swollen. 

The right eye showed the pupil widely 
dilated and there was no response to light 
flashed on the cornea. The cornea was 
clear, there was no discharge from the eye, 
and no injection of circumcorneal or con- 
junctival vessels. The ophthalmoscope re- 
vealed a clear lens, clear eyeground with 
large distinct blood vessels, and no turbidity 
in the vitreous. The optic disc was grayish, 
rather thick, and with a pink, fluffy appear- 
ance on its anterior surface. 

The last 2 heifers were from a group of 
3 heifers kept in a calf pen Jocated under a 
garage. Part of this space was used for the 
storage of potatoes during the winter. It 
was the custom to shut the pen tightly dur- 
ing the night in cold weather but in the 
daytime the calves were allowed to go out 
for exercise and to get water from a nearby 
stream. Two calves of this group were 
found blind but the third calf continued 
normal and careful observation of the eyes, 
including ophthalmoscope examination, re- 
vealed no abnormality. Questioning brought 
out that these heifers had not received any 
corn silage. First cutting alfalfa had been 
fed for awhile but most of the roughage 
had been a low grade hay. 

These were typical cases of choked disc 
or papilledema. Similar cases were reported 
by DeSchweinitz!' and DeSchweinitz and 
DeLong,? some of which were subjected to 
postmortem examination by the writer at 


the School of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. DeSchweinitz! cited 
heredity as a possible cause. This phase 
was investigated. Heifer 1 was out of a 
cow bred when purchased, but traced back 
to a famous Guernsey strain. Heifer 2 was 
by a sire that had been sold but also 
traced back to the above strain. The other 
2 were by the same sire, which is still 
in service, and whose eyes appeared 
normal. This sire traces back to the 
previously noted famous Guernsey strain. 
The dams were not closely related. It was 
interesting to learn that another bull, a 
full brother of heifer 1 was impotent as a 
sire because of dead sperm. Just what 
effect heredity played, if any, was not en- 
tirely known, but each of these cases traced 
back to a common strain. 

DeSchweinitz and DeLong? have shown 
that a perivascular edema of the cerebral 
hemispheres is found in papilledema of 
calves. They believe this cerebral edema 
probably causes the increased intracranial 
pressure responsible for the papilledema. 
Hart and Guilbert*, discussing the symp- 
tomatology of vitamin-A deficiency in 
domestic animals, call attention to night 
blindness as the first symptom. These 
authors found stenosis of the optic nerve 
channels in 3 test calves that became blind 
without showing external lesions in the 
eyeballs during vitamin-A privation. Moore, 
Huffman, and Duncan‘ have reported blind- 
ness in cattle, probably of nutritional 
origin. They state that a deficiency of 
vitamin A may or may not be a cause and 
believe that corn silage, timothy hay, and 
cod liver oil contain a factor or factors that 
prevent blindness. Moore and Sykes® re- 
ported a deficiency of vitamin A in the 
ration of calves produced an _ increased 
cerebrospinal pressure accompanied by 
papilledema, nyctalopia, syncope, and inco- 
ordination. Wetzel and Moore® reported 6 
cases of blindness in calves with constric- 
tion of the optic nerve and associated with 
papillary edema probably due to increase: 
intracranial pressure. These calves showe: 
epileptic-like seizures and wobbly gait. 
Their evidence indicated a nutritional de- 
ficiency probably due to deficiency of vita- 
min A in the rations. Moore’ reported that 
mature cows on vitamin A-deficient rations 
failed to develop blindness as has been re- 
ported in calves and papilledema failed to 
develop in 2 out of 6 experimental cases. 

The cases of papilledema coming to our 
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attention were not tested for night blind- 
ness because they were not usually detected 
until they were noticeably blind. None of 
our cases showed any evidence of wobbly 
yait or epileptic-like seizures. Papilledema, 
once present, seemed to be permanent or to 
recede very slowly even with ample vitamin- 
A intake. This made treatment difficult. 
Where treatment is attempted, it would 
seem to be the use of good feed strongly 
fortified with vitamin A. Hart® recom- 
mends as good sources of supply of vitamin 
A, “all green feed, bright green hay, grass 
silage, yellow vegetables such as carrots, 
sweet potatoes, and pumpkins; also fish oils 
and dairy products. Yellow corn, corn 
silage, and well-cured hays which have 
not been stored too long are fair sources of 
the vitamin. It [vitamin A] is an unstable 
compound and decomposes by oxidation into 
inert products. Storage of feeds rich in this 
substance when harvested, manufactured, 
or mixed, usually results in a very large 
percentage being destroyed. This is im- 
portant because it shows the need for 
securing a history of the animals and the 
rations they have been fed when the defi- 
ciency is suspected.” 

Information at present available does not 
show that such blind animals give birth to 
similarly affected animals. However, one 
would hesitate to advise the use of blind 
animals for breeding purposes. Such blind 
calves are difficult to handle and cannot take 
their rightful place in any group. The 
increasing difficulty in obtaining good feed 
and well-balanced rations may be reflected 
in increased numbers of blind calves. The 
best service that the veterinarian can 
render is to prevent the occurrence of such 
cases, or if they do occur, detect them early 
and advise the use of the best possible feed- 
ing methods to prevent the development of 
blind calves. 
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Fluorine Both Useful and Harmful 


Drinking water not containing more than 
1 part per million of fluorine is not consid- 
ered of public health significance.* Where 
the amount of fluorine falls below that ra- 
tio, a higher incidence of dental caries pre- 
vails and where the percentage runs above 
that figure there is a high incidence of 
mottled enamel and caries. The objective of 
public health services is to provide a water 
supply containing fluorine 1 part to the 
million. 

The harmful effect of a high intake of 
fluorine in animals is no longer disputable. 
Capable manufacturers of mineral supple- 
ments for farm animals guard their prod- 


ucts against overdosing with this essential — 


<7 


element. 
*J.A.M.A., 1925, (July 8, 1944): 790 

he 


Future generations will speak of this pe- 
riod as the time when sulfa drugs, tyro- 
thricin, penicillin, and the vitamin Bs 
marched into the medical churchyard to wit- 
ness the reincarnation of chemotherapy. 


From The DeLaval Monthly 
Posch Sally Ormsby, champion lifetime living Holstein- 
Friesian producer of Canada. Owned by Fred M. 


Snyder, Waterloo, Ont. In eleven years (eight lacte- 
tions), she produced 127,080 Ib. of milk and 4,213 Ib. 
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SULFANILAMIDE suspended in oil has been 
shown by Kakavas, Palmer, Hay, and Bid- 
dle! to be effective in the treatment of 
bovine mastitis involving streptococci and 
staphylococci. They also presented evidence 
which demonstrates that sulfanilamide in a 
concentration of 20 mg. per cent has no 
bactericidal power against Streptococcus 
agalactiae at 37 C. while a concentration of 
1 per cent is sufficient to destroy all strains 
of the organism studied at this tempera- 
ture. 

The method of sulfanilamide-in-oil as 
recommended by Kakavas, et al.‘ requires 
a series of four or more treatments and 
therefore some means of administration of 
sulfanilamide which would decrease the 
number of infusions required is desirable. 
Also, since the sulfanilamide-in-oil presents 
some problems in administration, it is 
desirable to find a simpler method. 

In our experiments, various vehicles were 
considered in an attempt to find some 
method whereby the concentration of sulfa- 
nilamide throughout the entire mammary 
gland might approach a concentration of 1 
per cent or more. Filling the mammary 
gland with distilled water has been shown 
by Petersen and Rigor? to have only a 
transient effect upon the mammary gland. 
This was true also in five experiments 
which were conducted in connection with 
this work. Distilled water was then used 
as a vehicle for sulfanilamide because of 
the greater solubility of the drug in this 
vehicle (1 Gm. in 125 cc.) than in oil where 
it is only slightly soluble and because the 
gland could be completely filled with this 
vehicle without any great physiologic dis- 
turbance. In this way, a much higher con- 
centration of sulfanilamide could be ob- 
tained throughout the entire mammary 
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Treatment of Mastitis 


C. B. KNODT, Ph.D., and W.E. PETERSEN, Ph.D. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


gland. It was thought, therefore, that the 
administration of sulfanilamide in water 
might be a more effective and a more satis- 
factory means of intramammary infusion. 

Sulfanilamide is soluble in water to the 
extent of 0.8 per cent. It was observed 
that powdered sulfanilamide Merck when 
shaken with water in a 10 per cent concen- 
tration of sulfanilamide would readily flow 
through the ordinary intravenous injection 
apparatus equipped with a standard teat 
cannula instead of a hypodermic needle. 
The air which then passes up through the 
sulfanilamide agitates the preparation and 
permits infusion into the mammary gland 
via the teat canal. 


The quarters treated were completely 
milked before infusion. Early in this work, 
50 Gm. of sulfanilamide were used. It was 
found that 60 Gm. were tolerated. Even 
larger amounts up to 100 Gm. might be 
used advantageously. The 60 Gm. of sulfa- 
nilamide were shaken with 600 cc. of dis- 
tilled water. Some glands would not hold 
the 600 cc. of fluid but were filled with 
as much of the preparation as possible. 
The 1,000 cc. flask used was equipped with 
the standard intravenous injection attach- 
ment with the hypodermic needle being 
replaced by a standard teat cannula. The 
sulfanilamide preparation was then allowed 
to stand for one or two minutes. The tube 
and cannula of the apparatus were then 
filled with the fluid above the sulfanilamide 
precipitate and the cannula was placed well! 
up in the teat canal of .the quarter treated. 
The flask was then rapidly inverted and 
shaken until the preparation began to flow 
as was shown by air passing up through 
and agitating the fluid. It is quite impor- 
tant that not more than fifteen minutes 
elapse following preparation before infu- 
sion of the fluid because of aggregation 
of the sulfanilamide crystals. These crys- 
talline aggregates tend to pack and prevent 
the flow of the preparation through the 
intravenous apparatus tube. When the 
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sulfanilamide was damp or was wetted for 
any length of time before infusion, great 
difficulty was encountered in the adminis- 
tration as aggregation readily occurs in the 
presence of water. In those quarters which 
have a capacity of greater than 600 cc., 
sufficient water was then infused only to 
fill the quarter. The quarter was consid- 
ered to be well filled when the surface of 
the water in the flask was approximately 
10 to 12 inches above the upper level of 
the mammary gland when the flow ceased. 

Where only one quarter of a cow was 
treated, as was the case in the last two 
experiments, a 60 Gm. dosage was employed. 
Where more than one quarter was treated, 
it seemed desirable that the total dosage 
should not exceed 100 Gm. of sulfanilamide 
although amounts up to 120 Gm. were 
infused without serious effects upon the 
cow. 

A limited number of acute as well as 
chronie cases of mastitis have been treated 
with promising results. Five of these cases 
appeared to be due to streptococci and 5 
cases seemed to be due to infection with 
coliform types. 

Experimental Animal 1 in this group had 
been injected in the right front and right 
hind quarters with sterile mineral oil on 
May 2, under conditions as asceptic as 
possible. Acute mastitis presumably due to 
coliform types developed in the right front 
quarter in the afternoon of May 7. The 
quarter was infused with 300 cc. of a prep- 
aration containing 50 Gm. in 500 cc. of 
sterile distilled water in the afternoon on 
May 8. At this time, the milk had become 
serous and ropy in character. Marked in- 
flammation was evident throughout the 
quarter. Figure 1 presents the data of this 
experiment. This quarter was checked 
repeatedly from May 10 through May 23, 
and no coliform types were detected during 
this period. There was no clinical evidence 
of mastitis on May 23. A rapid return to 
normal milk production may be observed 
in figure 1. The leucocyte count and per 
cent of milk fat soon returned nearly to 
normal levels while the pH, lactose, and 
chloride remained high for some time. The 
appearance of the milk from the affected 
uarter was normal seventy-two hours after 
treatment. 

Experimental Animal 2 also apparently 
was suffering from a coliform type of infec- 
tion of the left hind quarter which had 
with acute mastitis every two 


to three weeks for a period of several 
months prior to treatment. Twenty-four 
hours prior to treatment, this cow again 
developed acute mastitis in this quarter. 
Fifty Gm. of sulfanilamide in 500 cc. of 
sterile, distilled water were infused into 
the udder on May 7. Milk production of 
this cow reached a level above that for sev- 
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eral weeks prior to treatment. Milk pro- | 
duction rapidly increased on the affected : 
quarter and chloride, pH, and lactose values #,< 
soon returned nearly to normal levels. This 
quarter again showed signs of the presence 
of coliform types in the afternoon of May | 
20, and 60 Gm. of sulfanilamide were 
administered in 1,600 cc. of tap water. 
This quarter again returned to normal pro- 
duction and chloride as well as lactose t 
values were approaching normal sixty hours >, ae 
after treatment. This quarter showed no ao 
evidence of the presence of coliform types => 
on May 28. 

Two other cases which appeared to be 


the coliform type of mastitis were each 
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treated with 60 Gm. of sulfanilamide in 
tap water. Both cases had been chronic 
for a long time but were acute at the time 
treated. One of these returned practically 
to normal in twenty-four hours while the 
other required one more treatment sixty 
hours later; after which it = returned 
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apparently to normal condition. Both of 
these quarters seemed to be free from coli- 
form types eight days after the original 
treatment. 

One other case of mastitis presumably 
due to coliform types is important because 
it had been acute for a period of two weeks 
prior to treatment. The milk had become 
serous with a few clots and was bloody in 
appearance at the time of injection. Two 
infusions of 60 Gm. of sulfanilamide were 
made forty-eight hours apart. The milk 
returned nearly to normal composition 
within six days following the first treat- 
ment. This quarter was apparently free 
from coliform organisms six days following 
the first treatment. 

Similar observations were made upon 4 


cases of chronic and 1 case of acute strep- 
tococcic mastitis. A rapid recovery was 
observed in all of these treated quarters 
as shown by the absence of streptococci and 
by chemical analysis for chloride, lactose, 
pH, and milk fat. 
DIscussIiON 

The observations previously presented 
suggest that this method may be of value 
in the treatment of mastitis of dairy cattle. 
While the number of cases presented is 
limited because of available animals, the 
results indicate that this or some modifica- 
tions of this method may be utilized to 
good advantage. The method requires only 
a small amount of easily obtainable and 
inexpensive equipment and material, and 
infusion of the preparation is performed 
easily and rapidly. 

In the cases studied, the method was 
found to be of value in the treatment of 
mastitis. It is believed that better results 
may be expected in the treatment of 
quarter in its initial attack because in 
chronically infected quarters the organisms 
may have become well established. 

The method and data obtained are pub- 
lished because of the emergency which 
exists and because of the results obtained 
which although limited in number are sug- 
gestive of a desirable method. Further 
work is still necessary before the exact 
evaluation « of this type of therapy can be 
given. 
CONCLUSIONS 

A method is presented which utilizes 
water as a vehicle for the infusion of sulfa- 
nilamide into the bovine mammary gland. 
Water is used because it seems to have 
relatively little physiologic effect on the 
gland and because of the comparatively 
high solubility of sulfanilamide in this 
vehicle as compared with those carriers 
now in general use. Since it has been 
shown by Kakavas et al.' that a high con- 
centration (1%) is essential for the 
destruction of some of the streptococci, this 
method offers a means whereby this can be 
more nearly accomplished. 
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Vitamin.A Therapy in Acetonemia 


The numerous cases of acetonemia 
(‘Simeoe, Ont.) in the springs of 1943 and 
1944 afforded the opportunity to try the 
vitamin A treatment reported by Patton 
(Vet. Med., Apr., 1944) and to study the 
required dosage. Sixteen cases of the di- 
gestive type in Ayrshires, Holstein-Frie- 
sians, and Jerseys are reported. The Ayr- 
shires were given 300,000 units of vitamin 
A the first day, 200,000 units two days 
later, and 100,000 units after a lapse of 
another two days. There was a marked 
increase in milk after five days. For Hol- 
stein-Friesians, 400,000 units the first day, 
300,000 units two days later, and decreased 
to 100,000 units daily, were employed. One 
excitable Holstein-Friesian received 500,000 
units as the initial dose, and 300,000 units 
daily. The dose of 250,000 units was estab- 
lished for Jerseys as the initial dose and 
decreased daily thereafter. One Jersey that 
did not respond was given 400,000 units 
with quick response. Another case of this 
breed affected also with metritis responded 
through the addition of sulfanilamide. The 
drug was given per os in capsules of 50,000 
units each with the balling gun. If left 
for the owner to give, the capsules were 
dissolved and drenched with water or milk. 
Summarizing, the author recommends 250,- 
000 to 500,000 units as the initial dose, with 
a total of 600,000 to 1,000,000 units during 
the treatment. Visible improvement was 
sometimes observed in twenty-four hours.— 
A. C. Burt, Observations of Vitamin A 
Therapy. Canad. J. Comp. Med. and Vet. 
Sci., 8, (July, 1944): 187-188.) 


Mounting Livestock Production 

The war has stepped up livestock pro- 
duction to all-time record heights, that is, 
from the prewar ten-year average of 132,- 
000,000 head (cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, 
fowl) to 171,000,000 for the year ending 
Jan. 1, 1944. The fact that the increase 
was brought about without any serious 
visitation of major plagues is complimen- 
tary to the watchfulness of the veterinary 
service, since the increase was accomplished 
without a corresponding expansion of 
housing facilities and feed production. On 
the contrary, housings, feedlots, and pas- 
tures were over-crowded in many instances 
and labor was none too abundant. Students 


of epizoétiology, however, are not univer- 
om the sudden increment 


may not have postwar repercussions through 
over-confidence on the one hand, and the 
lurking nature of infections on the other. 
Where seeds are planted, there will be a 
harvest to reap. 


Reduction in Poultry 


In a recent address, W. C. Berger, chief, 
feed management branch, War Food Admin- 
istration, urged a reduction of 10 per cent 
in the number of laying hens on farms in 
the United States to keep within feed limit- 
ations. 

Dr. T. C. Byerly, senior poultry husband- 
man of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, strongly emphasized that the reduction 
should be largely among older birds because 
after the pullet year more feed is consumed 
for eggs produced. He stated that the 150,- 
000,000 hens over 18 months of age in this 
country should be reduced to 30,000,000. 

While birds under 18 months of age 
greatly predominate, there are many farm- 
ers in the Middlewest that still keep hens 
for more than one laying year. These older 
birds go through a long unproductive moult- 
ing period and are often badly infected with 
tuberculosis. Only valuable pure-bred 
breeding flocks with high egg production 
records should be kept over and these con- 
stitute not to exceed 5 per.cent of all flocks. 
These older birds should be either tuber- 
culin tested or kept in confinement apart 
from the pullet flock, and the houses thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected after dis- 
posal. 

Trapnest records in 14 states show that 
hens lay, on the average, 30 per cent more 
eggs during the first twelve months of 
production than the same hens produce dur- 
ing the second laying year. 

Tuberculosis in cattle has been almost 
completely eliminated in the United States. 
However, according to the records of the 
U. S. Division of Meat Inspection, 7.9 per 
cent of all hogs slaughtered in 1942 showed 
lesions of this disease, largely Of the avian 
type. While this was reduced to 7 per cent 
in 1943, there was still a waste of 14,000,000 
pounds of pork and pork products con- 
demned for tuberculosis in 1943. 

There is now a strong trend toward all- 
pullet flocks to produce more eggs from feed 
consumed, and tuberculosis in poultry and 
hogs is on the decrease as a consequence.— 
[H. R. Smith, General Manager, National 
Shook Loss Prevention Board. } 
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Same Drug, Different Name, Reeser 22 mixture locally and a pyrazole derivative 
internally. Protection of hands and arms 


Our Remedy _-——s with oils or with rubber gloves and disin- 


The British correspondent to the Journal 
of the American Medical Association makes 
grievous objection to the bewildering num- 
ber of remedies, essentially the same, which 
go into the drug trade under different 
names, some disappearing after brief popu- 
larity. Manufacturing chemists and low 
sales resistance of physicians are blamed 
for the evil and no one does anything about 
it. The situation is familiar in all countries 
and in all branches of medicine. What to 
do is another matter. The author has no 
remedy except the usual dream of throwing 
the evil into the laps of the unhappy public 
officials. A more promising way would be 
to develop sales resistance by studying the 


medical sciences. ra 


Skin Lesions in Brucellosis (Human) 


Ten per cent of all veterinarians in Switz- 
erland acquired cutaneous lesions after 
obstetric interventions on animals infected 
with Brucella abortus. According to Schoch, 
these lesions are due to an allergic reaction 
of the skin to contact with Brucella organ- 
isms. Acute brucellosis does not need to 
be present, because cutaneous lesions were 
seen not only in persons who had had 
brucellosis but in some who never had it. 
If the exanthems do not accompany acute 
brucellosis, the general condition may be 
good; fever and swelling of lymph nodes 
may be absent. The most frequent cuta- 
neous manifestations are papulopustular 
eruptions and eruptions which resemble 
exudative erythema multiforme. The indi- 
vidual crop of efflorescences is rarely mono- 
morphic; usually several forms concur. The 
differential diagnosis is difficult. Attempts 
to culture the Brucella organisms from 
cutaneous blisters may fail because pus 
organisms grow more rapidly and thus 
obscure the Brucella organisms. Subcuta- 
neous inoculation into guinea pigs may yield 
the organism. Brucellosis can be ascertained 
by cutaneous reaction. In the presence of 


suspicious cutaneous lesions in persons who 
have aided in the delivery of animals with 
Brucella abortus the cutaneous test is more 
reliable than the blood agglutination test. 
Vaccine has not proved effective in the 
treatment of cutaneous lesions of brucel- 
losis. 


The author uses a sulfur-mercury 


fection of hands are valuable prophylactic 
measures._—_[A. Schoch: Skin Lesions in 
Brucellosis, Praxia (Bern), Aug. 12, 1948. 
Abstr. in J.A.M.A. 125, (June 10, 1944): 


Quinine No Longer a Necessity 


Atabrine (= quinacrine hydrochloride, 
U.S.P.) is as good as quinine in the contro! 
of malaria and better in some respect ac- 
cording to a report from the National Re- 
search Council published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. “No 
advantage, and possibly disadvantage, would 
accrue to the armed forces were quinine or 
totaquine to replace quinacrine for the 

routine suppression and treatment of ma- 


_ laria” the resolution states. Moreover, the 


newly made laboratory quinine, lately 
announced, insures an ample supply of anti- 
malarial drugs during and after the war. 
Furthermore, atabrine cures the malignant 
form of malaria known as falciparum which 
quinine does not do.—Abstract from Science 
News Letter. 


Will Penicillin Cure Swine Erysipelas? 

Heilman and Herrell, of the Mayo Clinic 
(Science News Letter, July 29, 1944), in 
having cured mice experimentally infected 
with Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae with 
penicillin, make it reasonable to at least 
dream that a cure for swine erysipelas may 
be in the offing. Although the authors, ac- 
cording to the published report, had the 
human infection (erysipeloid) in mind, 
they mention its prevalence in swine as an 
additional indication of “the wonder drug.” 
Out of 40 untreated mice experimentally 
infected, the mortality was 100 per cent, 
while among the same number treated with 
penicillin only 5 per cent died. Concluding, 
the authors declare that penicillin should 
prove effective in treating the disease in 
man and (quoting) “if it becomes practical, 
in swine, also.” 


A good scheme for sabotaging the war effort 
is to buy War Bonds today and sell them next 


week. 
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Danger of Rabies Increasing 


Throughout the country the reported in- 
erease of rabies in dogs is a cause of 
mounting concern. Control measures have 
been instituted in many areas, including 
parts of southern California, eighteen 
Michigan counties, St. Louis, the environs 
of Baltimore, and Newport, Ky. Reports 
from Indiana and the Brenx indicate an 
increase in the number of rabid dogs and 
of persons bitten by rabid dogs. If still 
more serious outbreaks are to be fore- 
stalled, such well known preventive meas- 
ures aS muzzling, incarceration and de- 
struction of stray animals, and restraining 
of all owned dogs by leash will doubtless 
have to be undertaken in many other com- 
munities.—Current Comment, Aug. 26 
(1944) issue, Journal of The American 
Medical Association. 


Sodium Chlorate Poisoning in ‘Cattle 


A tenant, on moving from a farm about 
ten years ago, left behind a drum contain- 
ing approximately 70 pounds of sodium 
chlorate. About two years ago, the next 
tenant, not knowing the poisonous nature 
of the contents, hauled the drum to a rub- 
hish heap in the cow pasture. Recently, a 
third tenant turned his cattle into this pas- 
ture. The top of the drum had rusted 
through and exposed the contents. 

One evening while riding the range, the 
owner discovered 16 head of dead cattle, 
some within a few hundred feet of this rub- 
bish heap. On investigation, the remnant 
f the contents, about 30 pounds, was found. 
Held together by having absorbed water, it 
looked very much like common stock salt 
and distinctly showed that cattle had been 
icking it. To determine the nature of the 
ontents, tiny lumps of the salt were ignited 
with matches and a chemical test was made 
at the high school laboratory. 

The cattle were used to salt licks and one 
would have concluded that their craving for 
hlorate salts would not have been enough 
to cause poisoning. According to investiga- 
tion by Dr. Ernest C. McCulloch of the 
State College of Washington, it takes about 
500 Gm. of sodium chlorate to kill a cow. 

The postmortem examination revealed the 
dentical lesions described by Dr. McCul- 
ch in the December, 1939, issue of the 
JOURNAL. In addition, the mucous mem- 
rane of the rumen in some of the cattle 


was eroded as if cooked, and in others 
shreds of membranes were distributed with 
the contents of the rumen. The flesh was 
not as dark as described by Dr. McCulloch. 

When the remainder of the herd was 
rounded up, one heifer showed a diarrhea 
and rise in temperature. As there is no — 
known antidote for sodium chlorate, the 
heifer was treated with a large dose of bis- 
muth subnitrate and sodium bicarbonate 
and turned out on the range. Twelve days 
later she had not fully recovered.—O. W. 
Johnson, B.S., D.V.M., Davenport, Wash- 
ington. 


Eight years ago a prominent British vet- 
erinarian remarked that, in his opinion, 
the high incidence of bovine brucellosis in 
Great Britain was due to the extensive use 
of live culture abortion vaccine. In this 
country, fifteen years ago there were stir- 
ring arguments and many debates over its 
detriment to the cattle-breeding industry. 
In 1930, following a report of controlled ex- 
periments by Torrey and Hallman, Mich- 
igan State College, the Executive Board of aC 
the AVMA forbade the editor of the = 
JOURNAL to carry advertisements of that . 
biological product and the Committee on 
Abortion, of the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association, recommended that its 
distribution be prohibited (J. A. V. M. A., 
April, 1930). Reliable investigators had 
found that the vaccines on the market 
varied from completely dead to highly viru- 
lent and that vaccinated cows had been 
caught shedding some of the latter sort in 
their milk. In 1940, after five years of 
controlled field tests, Chief John R. Mohler, 
of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, announced the relative safety of — 
strain 19 vaccine if employed at the proper 
time and place, and he laid down directives 
for its use. Thus, so-called calfhood vac- __ 
cination was given into the hands of the 


veterinary profession minus adequate laws 


in the states to prevent its abuse. How 


many thousand of cattle were infected by cia he 
vaccination before the coming of strain 19 5 aks 
will never be known, but to say that the 


figures are big is not entirely presumptu- | =e 
ous, nor is it presumptuous now to ae 
veterinarians and their clients that the eases 
or miss use of strain 19 is not the answer 


to the brucellosis problem. 
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MATERIAL FURNISHED BY THE COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION 


ANTIBODIES are apparently specifically mod- 

ified globulins. Since the synthesis of nor- 
} mal globulin results from the utilization of 
dietary protein [Madden and Whipple, 
- Physiol. Rev., 20, (1940): 194] the prob- 
ability exists that food protein also plays 
an important réle in the production of an- 
tibody globulin. Several years ago Cannon 
[Nutrition Reviews 1, (1943): 186] ad- 
vanced this hypothesis and summarized 
those observations in the literature which 
gave it support. He also stated that experi- 
ments in his laboratory showed that rabbits 
whose protein reserves had been reduced by 
plasmapheresis and a low protein diet were 
less able to produce antibodies than were 
normal animals. Detailed description of 
these experimental results have now been 
published [Cannon, Chase, and Wissler, 
J. Immunology 47, (1943): 133]. Their 
implication is so great that they should be 
reviewed more completely. 

Three series of experiments were pr- 
formed, in each of which 16 rabbits were 
used. Half of the animals served as con- 
trols and were fed ad libitum a commercial 
rabbit food (Alpha Flakes) supplemented 
with 100 to 200 Gm. of carrots two or three 
times a week. This diet permitted young 
rabbits to grow normally and seemed to 
maintain good nutritional status of mature 
animals. The experimental rabbits were 
fed either carrots alone or, on alternate 
days, carrots and a synthetic ration com- 
posed of 37 per cent sucrose, 40 per cent 
corn starch, 3.5 per cent lard, 15 per cent 
“Ruffex” Fisher, and 4 per cent of a salt 
mixture. The synthetic diet contained only 
85 mg. of nitrogen per 100 Gm. or a max- 
imum of 0.5 per cent protein. No attempt 
was made to supplement the feedings with 
vitamins because the authors felt that cir- 
cumstances which would cause men to con- 
sume a = _ inadequate in a also 


Protein Reserves and Antibody Pro ie 


Reprinted from Nutrition Reviews 


(January, 1944) 


usually provides a low vitamin intake; they 
wished to simulate these conditions. Daily, 
or on alternate days, 25 to 50 cc. of blood 
were removed from the left ventricle of 
those animals scheduled for plasmapheresis. 
After centrifugation the plasma was dis- 
carded, the red cells resuspended in Locke's 
solution and returned to the animal. In all, 
150 to 200 cc. of plasma were removed, an 
amount equivalent to two or three times the 
total circulating protein. Determinations 
were made at regular intervals of the 
serum proteins, hematocrit, hemoglobin 
level, and red-blood cell count. 

In the first series of experiments, 16 
young rabbits averaging 825 Gm. in weight 
and about 10 weeks of age were used. The 
8 maintained on the low protein diet were 
fed 150 Gm. of raw carrots per day for 
twenty-four days. During this period, their 
weight remained practically stationary. For 
the next twenty-five days they were given 
first 200 Gm. and then 250 Gm. of carrots 
per day. After that, and for the duration 
of the experiment, they were given 200 Gm. 
of carrots and 100 Gm. of the synthetic ra- 
tion on alternate days. At the end of sixty- 
six days, their weight was only slightly 
greater than it had been at the beginning 
of the period while the weight of the con- 
trol group of animals had increased ap- 
proximately two and a half times. An 
anemia had also developed in the low pro- 
tein rabbits, and the average serum protein 
had fallen from an initial average value of 
5.89 Gm. per 100 cc. to 4.37 Gm. The serum 
protein in the control group, meanwhile, 
had risen from 6.17 to 6.66 Gm. per 1°0 
ec. On the sixty-sixth day each animal was 
injected subcutaneously with 0.2 cc. of an 
Eberth, typhosa vaccine. At intervals of 
four, eight, and twelve days thereafter, 
serum was obtained for titration of agglu- 
tinins against the homologous vaccine. 
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\verage agglutinin output of the well-fed 
bbits was about five times greater than 
that of the protein depleted animals. 
The second series of experiments were 
nducted in an almost identical manner 
i comparable results were obtained. 
owever, one week after the final titration 
f agglutinins to the typhoid vaccine had 
been made, each animal: was injected in- 
travenously with a vaccine of Salmonella 
ratyphi. The material was given intra- 
nously because it was felt that a more 
niform distribution of the antibody-pro- 
lucing system might thereby be produced. 
this instance also, the average output of 
glutinins was three to five times better 
in the control than in the depleted rabbits. 
Adult rabbits were used for the third 
series because it was felt that dietary pro- 
n must be used by young animals partly 
for structural growth. When they are sub- 
ected to antigenic stimulation, therefore, a 
sort of competition might conceivably occur 
etween the needs for growth and the needs 
r synthesis of globulin. With a limited 
otein intake, the production of antibody 
globulin could conceivably be hampered. 
der animals would not be subject to this 
jection. Consequently, the protein re- 
rves of 9 adult rabbits were depleted by 
ismapheresis, by feeding the low protein 
et, or by a combination of the two. Serum 
proteins varied in these animals at the end 
f the depletion period from 4.97 to 6.87 
n. per 100 ec. The values for the control 
oup ranged from 6.62 to 7.77 Gm, Even 
though the degree of protein depletion, as 
iged from values for serum portein, was 
t so great as in the first two series, the 
perimental animals produced less anti- 
ly globulin than the controls by a factor 
f 2.5 to 5. 
These observations leave little doubt that, 
der the conditions of protein depletion 
duced, antibody formation is defective 
the rabbit which is, immunologically, a 
ery sensitive animal. However, since the 
ets used in these experiments were prob- 
bly deficient in many nutrients other than 
tein, additional studies should be done 
n which all of the known essential nutri- 
ents except protein are provided in ade- 
ate amounts. The authors state that 
+h experiments have already been started. 
e réle of protein deficiency as the specific 
‘actor responsible for the poor synthesis of 


tibodies would be more definitely estab- 


lished, furthermore, if young control ani- 


mals were fed a high protein ration but = 


only as many calories as were the young 
experimental rabbits so as to produce a 
comparable degree of malnutrition. 
Nevertheless, as Cannon and associates 
point out, the serious food deprivations to 


which many people are subject during war 
usually are associated both with poor vita- 


min and poor protein intake. The greater 


incidence of infection and epidemics at 


these times, especially among civilian popu- 
lations, “suggest the importance of famine 
and malnutrition as causes of decreased re- 
sistance.” Antibody production is certainly 
an essential part of the body’s defense 
against infectious disease. Demonstration 
of the importance of nutrition to the syn- 
thesis of antibody globulin is reason 
enough, from a practical point of view, for 
encouraging the plans for improvements in 
nutritional standards throughout the world. 

It must be remembered that antibody 
response is not a measure of the resistance 
to infection—it implies that once infection 
has occurred bodily defenses are manifested 
to limit its extent—and that one part of 
these defenses is antibody production. Ac- 
cordingly, the theory of protein intake and 
resistance to infection is not amply tested 
by antibody response alone. 


Medical Licensure Statistics 


During the year 1943, among 9,622 ap- 
plicants who took state or national board 
licensure examinations in the United 
States, 931, or 9.7 per cent, failed. The 
highest percentage of failures was among 
graduates of unapproved medical schools 
or foreign medical faculties. Abridged, the 
tabulation* shows: 


Schools Applicants Passed Failed % 
United States ..... 7,611 7,503 108 1.4 
84 72 12 14.3 
Extinct schools .... 108 103 5 4.6 
Unapproved schools 757 466 291 38.4 
Foreign faculties .. 1,062 547 515 48.5 

9,622 8691 931 9.7 


The actual number of licenses issued was 
8,276, as some of the applicants had not 
completed their internship at the time of 
taking the examination. Licenses issued by 
reciprocity and endorsement were 2,302. 


*J.A.M. 
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EDITORIAL 


_ Who's the More Competent Judge? 


In the matter of free-for-all use of cer- 
tain immunizing agents which, in unskilled 
- hands, may produce disease instead of pre- 
venting it, in livestock production, the vet- 
erinary profession, in the people’s behalf, 
assumes the réle of expert witness and 
- monitor, and does so on the ground that 
livestock sanitary science is a complex med- 
ical problem, involving the knowledge and 
experience derived from an _ established 
- educational system. In the present socio- 


reese of meat and milk and leather 


against distintegrating agencies. If their 
/ _ testimony is ruled out on the ground of 


eee practice actually booms from the misuse of 
vaccine and virus preparations, has 
‘aia at long last, disqualified that sort of un- 
Bas supportable argument. One looks in vain 
Gc. through the pages of livestock history for 
a: lack of collective altruism on the part of 
* 5 the veterinary profession. On the contrary, 
wee there is no lack of proof that animal in- 


dustry has been kept profitable through the 
steadfast application of veterinary science. 
On the other side, there is considerable evi- 
dence that free selling of agents intended 
to prevent disease is not famously philan- 
thropic. 


Wiley Memorial 


In September, in New York City, the 
Division of Agricultural Chemistry, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, celebrated the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of Harvey 
W. Wiley who is remembered in the annals 
of the veterinary profession as the victim 
of his faith in pure food and drugs for 
the American people. Dr. Wiley was born 
at Kent, Ind., Oct. 18, 1844, and served 
as chief chemist for the United States 
Department al ‘Agriculture from 1883 to 


1912, the last six years as chief of the 
service now known as the Food and Drug 
Administration, which was created throug}! 
his urge by Act of Congress in 1906. H: 
is remembered in our circle as one of th 
backers of federal meat inspection, as an 
uncompromising advocate of pure food and 
drugs, and as a fighter against fraud in 
their production—a dangerous practice fo 
a public official in those days (if not als 
now). Anyhow, Wiley was relegated t 
private life after six years of trying t 
purify the American’s dietary and phar 
macy. His efforts aroused storms of nasty 
opposition few men in public office have 
had to endure. One guess as to whence 
came the smearing. 

The memorial at the meeting in Septem- 
ber was a symposium on his “official bi- 
ography” by prominent figures in the field 
of nutrition who now pause with un- 
covered heads to honor a man and his 
teaching which received scant open tribute 
during his tenure in the governmental 
service. In our circle, Wiley’s light was 
never dim and it has shone brighter and 
brighter as the veterinarians’ objective be- 
came more clear in the people’s perspective 
—as impure food and under-nourishment 
came gradually into the limelight. To us, 
Wiley is the man of the USDA who dared 
—come what may—to point out the frauds 
of food production, which the American 
people had too long tolerated unheeded. The 
Wiley memorial, if a sign that matters in 
this connection are improving, is also 4 
signal that much remains undone. 

The first hundred years are the hardest. 
The Wiley memorial symposium of 2044 
should be better understood. Dub this as 
you may, the fact remains that the human 
being of ’44 is not as famously health] 
conscious as Moses (1571-1451 B.C.). Like 
many another crusader, it is Dr. Wiley’ 
fate to have his advocacy of public health 
celebrated only after his demise and then 
in the seclusion of a scientific society. 


The European corn borer caused a |os 
of $33,000,000 to the 1943 corn crop = 
northeastern United § States alone. 
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_ Claude Henry Case 
1880-1944 


Dr. C. H. Case, 64, Akron, Ohio (0.S.U. 
4), one of America’s foremost veteri- 
arians, died suddenly at the Dearborn Sta- 

n, Chicago, Aug. 27, 1944, while about 

entrain for home after attending the 
\VMA meeting and visiting relatives. Ob- 

usly, his death was caused by the heart 


Dr. C. H. Case 


hffection which had cruelly undermined his 
| Health for several years. 


Physically, Dr. Case is best described as 
1 six-foot-plus athlete—onetime tackle of 
he O.S.U.—and professionally, as a clinical 

thologist of the upper bracket in the 

y branch of veterinary medicine. In 
association circle, he will long be re- 
ibered as a prominent figure on the 
grams of many meetings, conferences, 
clinics where his impressive talks and 
monstrations cut patterns for successful 
tice in that field. His colorful success 
eaks for the advantage of graduate in- 
ship prior to entering practice, which 
emphasized in the recent presidential 
ress of Dr. Charles W. Bower. After 
luating, Dr. Case spent a year under 
tutorship of Prof. W. L. Williams at 
iell to qualify, and his classmate, Dr. 
F. Planz, went to Europe for the same 
se. Thus, two young men capable of 
king brilliant history in clinical veteri- 
’ medicine established one of the larg- 


L . 

est practices in America in a congested in- 
dustrial and farming center, rich in op- 
portunity for men well grounded. 
Painstaking effort to expound the meticu- 


lous details of his experiences in the field, | woes 
during the evolutionary period of bovine 
medicine and milk hygiene, stands out in Pa 
the professional career of the deceased as a ~ 
service backed by preparedness, knowledge, pe ee 
experience, opportunity, and the will to r 
teach his colleagues. One traces much of 
the early fling at milk hygiene in the indus- 
trial cities and farms of northern Ohio to 
the ambition of Dr. Case. 

From Dr. L. W. Goss of the O.S.U. staff 
comes a reminder that the deceased served 
as president of the Ohio State Veterinary 
Medical Association in 1921, and as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors of the Ohio 
Alumnae Association, and that Mrs. Case, 
who survives him along with a son, two 
sisters, and a brother, has served as a bined 
member of the Board of Education of 
Akron. In the annals of the AVMA, Mrs. 
Case is on record as a founder of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary and its president for a num- 
ber of consecutive terms. Dr. Goss adds: 
“Dr. Case’s services will be greatly missed 
by the livestock industry and his fund of 
knowledge from his broad experience has 
been of great value to the veterinary pro- 
fession.” 

Sorrowfully, the veterinary profession 
says adieu to a towering figure on every 
score. 
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Angora Rabbits and Disabled == 
Veterans 


Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, has recommended the rais- 
ing of Angora rabbits as a profitable occu- 
pation for disabled veterans, pointing out 
that there is a critical shortage of Angora 
rabbit fur since the war stopped importa- 
tions from England, France, and Japan. 
The domestic output (American) is 50,000 
pounds annually, the best grades selling for 
$10 a pound. Postwar opportunities in this 
field are pronounced excellent in the Unit 


States. 
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Wild F Feedstuffs: Their 


The authors made critical studies of 120 wild 
American plants as to their content of crude 
protein, true protein, nonprotein nitrogen, crude 
fiber, nitrogen-free extracts (carbohydrate), fat, 
ash, calcium, phosphorus, and moisture at the 
time examined, and tabulated the data along 
with the time and place of collection, the part 
of the plant analyzed (seed, pod, hull, fruit, 
kernel, pulp), popular name, and _ botanical 
Owing to jncreasing interest in 
wildlife, and obvious importance in the case of 
shortage of feedstuffs for livestock and poultry, 
this research on the nutritive value of wild 


plants as measured by chemical composition 


fills a gap in the literature on animal nutrition. 
The methods set down by the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists were followed and 
the work was conducted by chemists of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, USDA, and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, USDI, at the Belts- 
ville Research Center and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Of the specimens analyzed, the pulse family 
(Leguminosae) furnished 20; the Beech fam- 
ily (Fagaceae), 13; the grass family (Gram- 
-jneae), 15; the rose family (Rosaceae), 7, and 
the remainder scattered among the Polygon- 
aceae (buckwheat), Compositae (ragweed), 
Rubiaceae (madder), Balsaminaceae (touch-me- 
not), Betulaceae (hazelnut), Pinaceae (pines), 
Hamamelidaceae (witch-hazel), Berberidaceae 
 (barberry), Rhamnaceae (plum), Anacardi- 
aceae (sumac, skunkbush), Ebenaceae (persim- 
Caprifoliaceae (honeysuckle), Liliaceae 
(saw brier), Uticiaceae (mulberry, hackberry), 
Elaeagnaceae (Russian olive), Oleaceae (privet), 
Myricaceae {bayberry), Vitaceae (grape, frost), 


and Cyperaceae (chufa), each with one or more 


genera and species. 
The samples were gathered from widely 


- geparated sections of the Middlewest, East, and 
- §outh during 1939 and 1940 by workers of the 


Fish and Wildlife Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
senior author. 

Mention is made of similar, but less com- 
prehensive, studies in this country and Ger- 
many. Among the 13 references is the work of 
Hart, Guilbert and Goss on wild forage in Cali- 
fornia (1932) and of Wainio and Forbes on 
forest fruits nuts in (1981). 


[Thomas R. King and Harold E. “McClure, A 
mal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Anin 
Industry, Agricultural Research Administrati 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: Chemi 
Composition of Some American Wild Feedstu 
J. Agric. Res., 69, (July 1, 1944): 33-46.) 


Achievements of the Uganda Veterinary 
Service 


All that should be needed to stress the i 
portance of a classical veterinary service 
this day and age, particularly in the postw 
planning period that will be required to p 
off the war debts, is to point out what vete 
nary medicine has accomplished in Ugand 
where, in a few short years, it transformed th 
Central African colony into a highly producti 
area by reforming animal production among 
the natives. Besides supplying a vast amount 
of hides, meat, and milk for British troops a 
civilians, prisoners of war, refugee camps, a 
publie laborers, the veterinarians of Ugan 
have built up a spirit of coéperation betwe 
government functionaries and natives by teat 
ing and demonstrating the virtues of diseas 
control among farm animals, duplicating t 
labors of Sir Arnold Theiler in the Union 
South Africa which removed the obstacles | 
the development of that nook of the wor 
years ago. By controlling rinderpest and othe 
epizoétic diseases, establishing markets, aiding 
the natives in disposing of their oldest a! 
poorest stock, and encouraging better housing 
clothing, sanitation, and education of children 
the British veterinarians have been able to 
transform Uganda to a highly productive live 
stock colony. Thousands of British troops a! 
civilians, the author declares, are walking ‘ 
Uganda leather as a result of the coéperati 
developed among the native stock owner 
Now, over one million hides, compared with 2 
000 in 1936, go out of Uganda annually. Mo 
than 500,000 lb. of ghee, thousands of ple 
oxen and neat cattle for the canneries, 2! 
sanitary dairies springing up in most of t! 
townships illustrate, by contrast with the fo 
mer situation, the fundamentality of veterina! 
service in human affairs. Permanency of t) 
reformation is provided for by training Afri 
assistants to run their own dispensaries 4” 
treat minor J. Simmons, 
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‘ebbe, Uganda, Central Africa: Veterinary Sci- 
ence Works Modern Miracle in Uganda. Vet. 
Med. 89, (Sept. 1944): 336-338.] 


Septic Sore Throat from Powdered Milk 


That milk, is an ever- -ready medium for the 
propagation of pathogenic organisms was dem- 
onstrated when an outbreak of septic sore 


—From J.A.M.A. April 22, 1944 


Machine used by the armed forces to reconstitute 
powdered milk. A—Mixing tank; B—high speed 
emulsifier; C—cooler. The powder is mixed with 
the water at 80 F., agitated for five minutes, and 


then heated to 145 F. and held there for twenty . 


minutes. After adding, the stated amount of sweet 
cream unsalted butter, agitation is continued for 
another ten minutes at 145 and then cooled to 
38 F. 


throat, involving 10 per cent of the personnel 
of a given naval station, was traced to the 
“mechanical cow,” used by the armed forces 
for liquefying powdered ase Throat cultures 


proved to be practically pure cultures of beta 
hemolytic streptococcus as were also cultures 
from the reconstituted milk and scrapings from 
the machine. All other sources (swimming pool, 
sleeping quarters, mess hall, etc.) were exon- 
erated, except the dairy which had defects that 
might have accounted for the contamination. 
Eventually, the probable source was traced to 
one of the handlers of the machine whose 
throat was positive for beta hemolytic strepto- 
cocci. The objective of the article is to indicate 
a new source of septic sore throat—the ma- 
chine used to reconstitute powdered milk which, 
like other utensils and machines, are capable 
of transmitting disease, and endangering the 
health of military personnel. Detailed direc- 
tion for operating the “mechanical cow” and 
sterilizing all of its parts are given. The 
machine is manufactured by the United Dairy 


Company, West Chester, Pa.—[Lieutenant 
Ralph F. Allen, (M.C.), U.S.N., and Lieutenant 
Louis S. Baer, (M.C.), U.S.N.R.: Outbreak of 


Septic Sore Throat Due to Reconstituted Pow- 


dered Milk. J.A.M.A., 124, (April 22, 1944): 
1191-1193.) 
* 


Effect of Low Barometric Pressure on Sheep ry 

Sheep were experimentally exposed at normal __ 
temperature to pressures equivalent to 31,000, | 
36,000, 40,000, and 46,000 feet altitude in an 
atmosphere of oxygen. The number of expos- 
ures ranged from 1 to 16. The intervals be- 
tween the fatal exposure and the one immedi- 
ately preceding were one 
All but one of the sheep died after one or more 
trials. The sheep killed for examination had 
survived 13, two-hour exposures at simulated 
altitudes of 36,000 and 40,000 feet. The autop- 
sies were performed immediately after death. 
Four classes of lesions were found: (1) air 
emboli, (2) epicardial and endocardial hem- 
orrhages, (3) effusions in the serous cavities, 
and (4) contraction of the spleen, all in the 
same animals. The emboli were widely scat- 
tered: brain, heart, diaphragm, jugular, mesen- 
teric, portal, perirenal, and subcutaneous ves- 
sels. The heart hemorrhages were petechial of 
varying extent, the splanchnic effusions were 
of clear fluid. The spleen was small in all of 
the sheep. Obviously, the hemorrhages were 
due to increased cardiac effort—[John W. Mil- 
ler, Surgeon, U. 8S. Public Health Service: Patho- 
logic Changes in Sheep Resulting from Exposure 
to Low Barometric Pressures. Pub. Health Rep. 
59, (May 12, 1944): 618-620.) 


Plant Life Endangered by War SSeS 


The difficulty of preventing plant plagues ad , 
from becoming implanted in this country has 
been intensified beyond the control of the usual 
quarantine regulations through the great vol- 
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ume of packages mailed by service men in 
various parts of the globe. A fragile gift 
wrapped in raw cotton, for example, is capable 
of importing the destructive pink bollworm to 
the cotton plantations of this country. This 
is but one among many similar risks of the 
present far-flung war, according to H. B. Petty, 
extension entomologist, Illinois State Natural 
History Survey. —From Oak Leaves, July, 1944, 
Oak Park, Il. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Atlas of Avian Anatomy, Osteology, ek 
Arthrology, and Myology PAA 


Coming as it does with the mounting interest 
in poultry production, this atlas is proof that 
the anatonrist is not slumbering while the 
pathologist carries on. Although scattered blos- 
soms of somatic avian anatomy have bloomed 
here and there, as poultry pathology claimed 
attention in the fields of research and practice, 
foreign language anatomies had to be searched 
for the details Michigan State College now puts 
in our lap—in so far as osteology, arthrology, 
and myology are concerned. “An amazing piece 
of work” is the reaction from cover to cover, 
from first to final analysis of its contents. 

The author adopted the terminology set down 
by the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion a few years back under the guidance of 
Septimus Sisson of The Ohio State University, 
but admits getting into deep water in naming 
certain structures of the manus, crus, and cervix, 
meaning that old as birds of the basse-cour are 
in the literature, anatomical, like pathological, 
terms for domestic fowl have yet to be stand- 
ardized. 

The book has 49 pages of descriptive mate- 
rial and 97 pages of black and white plates of 
utmost excellence. None would gainsay that 
this is a chef d’oeuvre as far as it goes into 
the science of avian anatomy. The genera 
Gallus, Anser, Pavo, and Cygnus, within the 
bournes mentioned, are described comparatively 
in minute details, with Gallus as the structural 
type. American veterinarians will be proud 
of this work, and poultrymen should be im- 
pressed with their collaboration when poultry 
literature of this type is placed at their dis- 
posal. 

There are two criticisms to register here. The 
name of genera are not common nouns. And 
why, unnecessarily, publish a book that does 
not fit, standing up, into the average shelves 
of the average library. The over-all dimensions 
are 13 3/4 by 101/2 inches, although it contains 
no picture that could not have been printed 
“as is” on pages of popular size. Believe it or 
not, over-sized books are prone to land at the 
bottom of forgotten drawers or storeroom 


shelves, all covered up with office or household 
dross. Sure as “shootin” there is a practical 
side to book publishing. Because geographers 
have to use a lot of space to get details in is 
no reason to “atlasefy” a collection of scien- 
tific pictures to no good purpose. 

But, make no mistake, Chamberlain has given 
us an atlas organized along well-defined lines 
which fills a gap in basic veterinary knowledge. 
—[Atlas of Avian Anatomy, Osteology, Ar- 
thrology, Myology. By F. W. Chamberlain, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Michigan State College. 
Cloth. Atlas type. 145 pages. Hallenbeck Print- 
ing Company, East Lansing, Mich. 1944. Price, 
$2.50.) 


Manual of Human Protozoa 


The material is oriented in three classes: 
protozoan parasites of the digestive tract, of 
the circulatory system, and of the muscles and 
reproductive organs, a classification quite appro- 
priate for the study of unicellular parasites of 
animals. Among the more familiar ones included 
are Balantidium coli, a common inhabitant of 
the digestive tract of swine (Hagan, Ray); Try- 
panosoma gambiense, specific agent of African 
sleeping sickness which is related to tsetse fly 
infection of the same genre in cattle; Leish- 
mania donovani which causes the infective 
protozoal disease, canine leishmaniasis, as well 
as human kala-azar; Plasmodium malariae, the 
ubiquitous organism responsible for worldwide 
presence of quantan malaria; and Entamoeba 
histolytica of human amebic dysentery. In all, 
14 pathogenic Protozoa are described with 
respect to their pathology, techniques for detec- 
tion and identification, their carriers, and resi- 
dential habits in and out of the living body. 
Organisms of the genus Spirochaeta are not 
included. This manual is essentially a guide 
to the diagnosis of human protozoal diseases 
with casual mention of their animal hosts.— 
[Manual of Human Protozoa. By Richard R. 
Kudo, D.Sc., Associate Professor of Zoology, 
University of Illinois. Illustrated. Cloth. 125 
pages. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill. 1944. 
Price, $2.00.] 


The Evolution of Tuberculosis eres 


There is a magnetism in books on tuberculosis 
coming from the Land o’ Lakes, for it was her« 
where veterinarians first ganged up against tha' 
disease in farm animals. It was also in Minne 
sota where the medical profession first aided in 
molding public opinion in favor of the veteri 
narian’s task in that connection, not to mentio: 
the more recent studies of the techniques an‘ 
results which the author has found applicab): 
in principle to the extermination of tuberculosis 
in human beings. The book in hand is, ther« 
fore, more than just so many more pages on the 
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white plague. It is a friend packed with usable 
information based on twenty-one years of ob- 
servation and painstaking effort, unswayed by 
personal prejudice or previous opinion. The text, 
in effect, is a clinical report on the work at the 
Lymanhurst Health Center of Minneapolis, 
where the mortality of tuberculosis was reduced 
from 108.9 to 28.4 per 100,000 during the same 
twenty-one years. How that remarkable de- 
crease was accomplished is, in fact, the context 
of this book. Assuredly, the fighters against 
man’s worst enemy will not miss a line. Re- 
markable is the changing idea of making a dis- 
tinction between tuberculosis per se and tuber- 
culous infection, so long entertained in medical 
literature and long since disregarded in veteri- 
nary medicine, where a tuberculin reaction is 
known, through millions of autopsies, to point 
the finger to a tuberculous lesion, at some place 
to be found—all right, then, just “a first infec- 
tion tuberculosis” but nevertheless of unknown 
or uncomputable potentiality. There is a con- 
trast between the veterinarian and his myriad 
autopsies and the physician waiting for some 
tuberculin-positive patient to die, perhaps, from 
some other disease, in order for a postmortem 
study to be made. Anyhow, getting rid of the 
lesion along with the animal has worked and, 
of course, would work for the physician, if... . 

There is much to praise in the way the cap- 
able physician goes about making a diagnosis 
of “first infection tuberculosis” through the 
gradual stages of clinical signs, the way the 
progress of the tuberculous process is curtailed, 
the classical measures of prevention, and dimin- 
ishing mortality. Mankind owes much to what 
this book teaches, a masterpiece of clinical re- 
ports by an observing author—[The Evolution of 
Tuberculosis. By J. Arthur Myers, M.D., Direc- 
tor of Tuberculosis Activities, Lymanhurst 


Fourteenth Report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations 


This is a booklet of 83 pages by Leo T. 
Crowley, administrator of the Foreign Eco- 
nomie Administration, containing a full report 
of an expenditure of $19,986,000,000 up to Dec. 
31, 1948, for so-called lend-lease matériel and of 
reverse lend-lease from New Zealand, Australia, 
India, Russia, and the United Kingdom, all-in- 
all a romance in war financing without parallel 
in the world’s history. The book is important 
to the veterinary profession for the tables and 
charts containing figures of the vast amount of 
farm products that have changed hands in the 
operation of the mutuality. A good book to file 
for comparison with coming editions. Obviously 
procurable on request, to the FEA, Washington, 
D. C. 


- There 


The American Illustrated Medical 
Dictionary 
We recommend the dictionary universally 
called “Dorland’s,” because it more nearly ex- => 
terminates the archaic lexicography of veter- 
inary terms than the mine run of medical dice 


tionaries. Although not completely snow white 
in that respect, critiques in this column have 
to be tempered with kind words, regardless. 
is no  veterinary-medical dictionary. 
What we get is net gain through no effort of 
our own. Veterinarians have never sat at the 
round table with lexicographers as they do with 
the writers of the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia, for example, to delete the teachings of 
long ago. To ride roughshod over the excellent 
medical dictionaries now published is looking 
the gift horse in the mouth, even though little 
has ever been planned to bring the vocabulary 
and definitions of veterinary. terms up-to-date. 
The loss has been mutual. Nineteenth century 
veterinary pathology was retained by medical 
dictionaries for so many years that they were 
not habitually sought by veterinarians for cur- 
rent knowledge. Dorland has caught up with 
most of these sore spots and healed them, but 
speaking in general, it took a long, long while 
to get Salmon’s hog-cholera bacillus, the bacil- 
lary cause of canine distemper, and old corn- 
stalk disease with its Bacillus zeae out of the 
medical dictionaries, to mention but three of 
these sore places. Every medical dictionary we 
attempt to review is a reminder that human 
and veterinary medicine ought to work in 
double harness part of the time in the interest 
of mankind. That these million-dollar diseases 
of livestock and their strange ways in the 
biological world are entitled to the medical 
lexicographer’s attention is the reason. The 
veterinary profession remains ever open for 
an invitation to come in and help iron out the 
infelicities. Half an hour’s interview with any 
animal pathologist would do the trick. 

This dictionary is excellent typographically 
and topographically, leans away from good 
grammar only as custom directs, and is prac- 
tically unabridged. He who buys a “Dorland’s” 
will not be disappointed.—[The American Illus- 
trated Medical Dictionary. By W. A. Newman 
Dorland, A.M., M.D., F.AC., Lt. Col. M.R.C., 
A.U.8., member of the Committee on Nomen- 
clature and Classification of Diseases, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, with the collaboration 
of E. 0. L. Miller, M.D., Medical College of 
Virginia. 1668 pages. Illustrated, Stiff or flexible 
covers. W. B. Saunders & Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1944. Price: plain, $7.00; thumb indexed, 


$7.50.) 


American public libraries loan 450 mil- 
lion books annually. 
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THE NEWS 


New Executive Board Chairman 


At the annual session of the Executive Board 
held during the 81st annual meeting, Dr. W. A. 
Hagan, Ithaca, N. Y., was elected chairman, 
succeeding Dr. O. V. Brumley, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dr. W. A. Hagan. 


The latter terminated nearly 15 years of con- 
tinuous service to the Association as an elective 
officer, having represented district 10 (Ohio and 
Michigan) from 1930 to 1936, was president-elect 
and president, respectively, in 1937 and 1938, 
and was returned to the Executive Board fora 
second term (1939-1944), being chairman for 
the past four years. 

The new chairman needs no introduction to 
AVMA members and the veterinary profession 
at large. On leave of absence from New York 
State Veterinary College, Dean Hagan has been 
serving during the past year as Special Con- 
sultant to Chief A. W. Miller, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
will return to his faculty duties at Cornell on 
Nov. 1, 1944. 

He joined the AVMA in 1916 and has served 
at various times on a number of committees, 
notably the Committee on Education since 1938. 
In 1942, he was elected to fill an unexpired term 
in district.9 (New York and New England) of 
the Executive Board and was subsequently re- 
elected for a full term of five years. Dean 
Hagan’s broad knowledge of the problems 
facing veterinary science, the veterinary pro- 
fession, and the whole veterinary service, quali- 
fies him most highly for his responsible position 
in heading up the AVMA executive organiza- 
tion. 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X, Section 2. 


First Listing 3 
= & 
O. Box 86, East Lansing, Mich. 
V.M., Universidad Nacional, Colombia, 1942. 
oe ca, rd Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
Baser, J. B. 
Steekton, Til. 
D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1916. 
aa =: Pepe: Vouchers: E. R. Kennedy and G. B. Munger. 


7929 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1933. 
Vouchers: M. J. Romine and W. G. Reed. 


Box 434, Norfolk, Neb. 
_D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1918. 
Vouchers: J. E. Peterman J. -Mur- 
doch. 
BLouM, FRANK D. 
Hubbard, Iowa. 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1932. 


Vouchers: E. A. Benbrook and M. W. Sloss. — 
R. W. 
609-3rd Ave., Longmont, Colo. 7. 


D.V.M., Colorado State College, 1928. 
Vouchers: I. E. Newsom and K. W. Smith. 


BuGBEE, CLINTON H. 
1738 W. Van Buren St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


V.S., Ontario Veterinary College, 1897. 

Vouchers: W. R. Lee and V. Mikkelson. 
CROWELL, H. 

6754 Normal Blvd., Chicago 21, IIl. 

D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College 1913. 

Vouchers: M. J. Romine and W. G. Reed. 
Dewar, JOHN K. 

207 N. Eleventh St., Cherokee, Iowa. 4 oe 

D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1930. roe 

Vouchers: I. W. Moranville and G. B. Munger. 
DoNNELL, LLoyD 

242 W. 70th St., Chicago 21, Il. 

D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1918. 

Vouchers: M. J. Romine and G. M. Smith. 
Dory, C. J. 

625 S. Canal St., Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1928. 

Vouchers: F. L. Schneider and L. E. Patton 
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Gipson, J. G. Orozco, GUTIERREZ BENJAMIN 
P. O. Box 1015, Florence, 8. Car. oe Agustin Rivera No. 21, Lagos de Moreno, 
D.V.M., University of Georgia, 1933. | Jal., Mexico. oe 
Vouchers: L. C. Merritt and G. R. Kitchen. M.V., Escuela Nacional de Medicina Veteri- na 
Givens, Cratc B. Jr. naria, 1940. 
Box 407, Tazewell, Va. Vouchers: Fernando Camargo N. and G. L. | 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1941. Delgado. #5 
Vouchers: P. Graves and J. E. Greer. “= 
GREENHOFF, GARNER R PARRISH, CHARLES ad 


142 Marathon Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1937. 
Vouchers: 
GriEBIE, K. E. 
Brownton, Minn. 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1943. 
Vouchers: 
HAMMERMEISTER, RUSSELL W. 
Rt. 1, Worthington, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1938. 
Vouchers: W. 
Herticn, C. D. 
1916 Swanwick St., Chester, Ill. - 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1941. 
Vouchers: A. E. Bott and J. P. Torrey. 
Hopart, C. DouGLas 
509 Market St., Cheraw, S. Car. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1942. 
Vouchers: R. A. Mays and F. P. Caughman, 
JY. 
Jones, F. B. 
204 Federal Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 
D.V.S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1911. 
Vouchers: W. W. Wempe and G. A. Rathman. 
KINGMA, FRED J. fers 
121 E. Weber Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1938. _ 
Vouchers: R. E. Rebrassier and P. A. Sold- 
ner. 
KOCHENDORFER, FRANK C. 
702 Center Ave., Decorah, Iowa. 
D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1918. 
Vouchers: G. B. Munger and I. W. Moran- 
ville. 
Kocuer, W. E. 


109-llth Ave., N., So. St. Paul, Minn. V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1937. aes 
D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1913. Vouchers: A. H. Craige, Jr. 
Vouchers: F. W. Hansen and I. O. Buring- Booth. 
ye or ve aukegan, 
P. O. Box 114, 113 Maple St., Gordon, Neb. D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1921. 


D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1928. 


Vouchers: J. E. Peterman and J. W. Mur- 
doch. 
McFerrin, R. E. 


Greenville, Ala. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1944. 

Vouchers: I. S. McAdory and E. S. Winters. 
McMurray, ArtHur A. 

P. O. Box 12, Athens, Tenn. 

D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1924. 

Vouchers: D. Coughlin and H. W. es 


D. E. Trump and A. G. Madden. 


R. A. Penkert and L. M. Skamser. 


F. Guard and J. D. Grossman. 


801 Walnut St., 
ey 


ae D.V.M., Cornell University, 1930. 
Vouchers: 


1102 State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. Me 
D.V.M., St. Joseph Veterinary College, 1914. 
Vouchers: H. S. Miller and H. C. Givens. 


Porte, Lesuir G. 
1452 Vermont, Quincy, III. 
D.V.S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1908. fe, 
Vouchers: D. F. Luckey and A. E. Bott. a 

Price, L. O. 

Blacksburg, Va. 

D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1915. 
Vouchers: I. D. Wilson and R. D. Hatch. at 
Qumun, CLype R. 
* P. O. Box 342, Smithfield, Va. 


B.V.Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1924. 


Vouchers: E. P. Johnson and I. D. Wilson. wy! ? 
ScuMipr, FREDERICK F. 
1104-23rd St., Douglas, Ariz. VES 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1932. 
Vouchers: J. B. McQuown and E. R. Frank. ae o 


SHELTON, Joun T. 
Buncombe, Il. 
D.V.M., McKillip Veterinary College, 1918. 


Vouchers: W.C. Glenney and C.C. Hastings. 
Smiru, Joun W. 
Lebo, Kansas. 
D.V.S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1909. 
Vouchers: M. P. Schlaegel and C. W. Bower. | 


STALNAKER, H. B. 
Edgewood, Iowa. 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1932. 
Vouchers: G. B. Munger and I. are 
Srever, DonaLp W. 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Vouchers: C. L. Miller and O. Norling- 
ety 
Christensen. 

UrBANEK, George M. 
6320 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. wpe 
D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1912. Bae 


Vouchers: H. P. Hoskins and L. A. Merillat. eH 
Weirz, WILLIAM L. 
Sere 3921 Main St., Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


D. D. Ford and C. N. 
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Wricur, R. H. 

43 King St., Dundas, Ontario, Can. 
B.V.Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1938. 
Vouchers: A. E. Cameron and J. A. Campbell. 


ZIEROLD, Reyes PABLO 
Juarez No. 40, Tlalnepantla Edo. de Mexico, 


Mexico. 

D.V.M., Escuela Necional Veterinaria, Mexico, 
1939. 

Vouchers: Fernando Camargo N. and J. R. 
Robb. 


Second Listing 
Alder, J. L., Athol, eg 2 


Bartolett, Harry F. B., Park Ave., Freehold, 
N. J. 

Caldwell, George H., P. O. Box 408, Yerington, 
Nev. 


Hoylman, Adger A., 426 W. 62nd St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Howe, Ivan G., New York State Dept. of Agygi- 
culture and Markets, State Office Bldg., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Knowles, Jack O., Station Hosp., Fort Worth 
Army Air Field, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Penwell, Park H., 15 Port-Mobile—T.C., APO 
507—c/o P.M., New York, N. Y. 

Tregileus, T. C., Sibley, Iowa. 

Walter, M. L., 1016 N. Cumberland, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Watkins, Robert R., Prisoner 
Clarinda, Iowa. 


of War Camp, 


1944 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 


The following are graduates who have re- 
cently received their veterinary degrees and 
who have applied for AVMA membership under 
the provision granted in the Administrative 


W. Revsen, D.V.M. 
Waverly, Ala. 
B. F. Cox and J. K. MacName: 


Vouchers: 


Canon, F. W., D.V.M. 
1402 St. James Court, Louisville, Ky. 
Vouchers: E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, Jr 


Carney, J. P., D.V.M. 
8th St. Road, Meridian, Miss. 
Vouchers: E. S. Winters and J. K. 


CARTER, Evywarp, D.V.M. 
Skipwith, Va. 


Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. Seattieian, 


Corer, GrorcE W., D.V.M. 
Box 34, Wagener, S. Car. 
Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee 


Cooper, Irnven R. Jr., D.V.M. 
Allendale, S. Car. 
Vouchers: I. S. McAdory and E. S. Winters. 


CorrLe, LAWRENCE W. Jr., D.V.M. 
410 St. Charles Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 
Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 


Cox, Erstron S., D.V.M. 

Blountsville, Ala. 

Vouchers: E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, Jr 
Crespo, Victor, D.V.M. 

P. O. Box 520, San Jose, Costa Rica, C.A. 

Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 
Davis, JAMes A., D.V.M. 

417 E. Jerger St., Thomasville, Ga. | 

Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 
Davis, JAMeEs J., D.V.M. 

1119 Sixth Ave., Gadsden, Ala. 

Vouchers: E. S. Winters and J. K. MacNamee 
DUFFELL, Gorpon L., D.V.M. 

Forysth, Ga. 

Vouchers: E. S. Winters and W. S. Bailey. 
Fievet, CHARLES E., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 1, Box 87, Bessemer, Ala. 

Vouchers: E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, Jr. 
GRAHAM, OsSwALp H., D.V.M. 


By-Laws to members in good standing of junior 
Tarboro, N. Car. 


* 


- 


Pi chapters. Applications from this year’s senior 
ss @dasses not received in time for listing this Vouchers: J. K. MacNamee and E. S. Winters 
a ee month will appear in later issues. An asterisk Grant, W. Ray, D.V.M. 
. hed _ (*) after the name of a school indicates that Wedowee, Ala. 
= tas all of this year’s graduates have made applica- Vouchers: E. S. Winters and W. S. Bailey 
for membership. Hives, Fieerwoon, D.V.M. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute* 


BACKSMAN, A. L., D.V.M. 
610 23rd Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Vouchers: E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, Jr. 

Barper, R. Lesuire, D.V.M. 

Box 709, Auburn, Ala. 

Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee 

Bass, Raymonp L., D.V.M. 
Kissimmee, Fla. 
Vouchers: 


B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. on sigs 


Darlington, Ala. 


e Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 


Jawan ER, T. P., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 2, Florence, S. Car. 
Vouchers: E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, J: 


HoLuiIncer, SHANNON R., D.V.M. 
Camden, Ala. 
Vouchers: I. S. McAdory and E. S. Winters 


Howarp, THomas J., D.V.M. 


Leesburg, Va. 


Vouchers: E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, Jr 
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Jounstor, W. L., D.V.M. WasMAN, STantey C., D.V.M. 


Fairfield, Ala. 


Vouchers: E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, Jr. 


Jones, Ropert L., D.V.M. 

Renfroe, Ala. 

Vouchers:,. B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 
Kine, D.V.M. 

Rupert, Idaho. 

Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 
KNOWLES, Rosert P., D.V.M. 

2934 N. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 

Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 


McLean, Criirron C., D.V.M. 
Eagle Springs, N. Car. 


Vouchers: E. S. Winters and J. K. MacNamee. 


Nance, Harorp W., D.V.M. 
151 Cox St., Auburn, Ala. 
Vouchers: 

Rosert B., D.V.M. 
Rt. “C,” Cordele, Ga. 
Vouchers: 

Porter, Ratpuo W., D.V.M. 

216 Genelda Ave., Quincy, Fla. 


Vouchers: I. S. McAdory and J. K. MacNamee. 


RAvuLsToN, L., D.V.M. 
Trenton, Ga. 


Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 


RAWLINSON, WILLIAM F., D.V.M. 
Manning, S. Car. 
Vouchers: 
REISINGER, R. C., D.V.M. 
148 N. E. 57th St., Miami, Fla. 
Vouchers: 
RippLE, Hersert E., D.V.M. 
Box 228, Marietta, Ga. 


Vouchers: E. S. Winters. and 0. E. Jung, Jr. 
Roperrs, L. D., D.V.M. 
Kingstree, S. Car. 


Vouchers: E. S. Winters and J. K. 


ScHAFFER, J. Davin, D.V.M. 
Manchester, Md. 
Vouchers: 

SIKES, DENNIS, D.V.M. 
Cobbtown, Ga. 


Vouchers: E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, Jr. 


STERRETT, Ropert H., D.V.M. 
175 W. Glenn, Auburn, Ala. 
Vouchers: 

TAYLOR, JULIAN B., D.V.M. 

100 Plant Ave., Elba, Ala. 
Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 

THoMAS, FRANK L., D.V.M. 

701 S. 68th St., Birmingham 6, Ala. 
Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 

Tint, A., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 4, Box 91, Greenville, Ala. 

Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 
Vickers, F. G., D.V.M. 

Century, Fla. . 

Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee, 


E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, Jr. 


B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 


E. S. Winters and O. E. Jung, Jr. 


B. F:; Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 


E. S. Winters and J. K. MacNamee. 


O. E. Jung, Jr. and I. S. McAdory. 


161 Ocean Dr., Miami Beach, Fla. IAS] 

Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. | 
Watson, J. B. D.V.M. 

116 Cox St., Auburn, Ala. 

Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 
Wuaky, A. E., D.V.M. 

Kissimmee, Fla. 


Vouchers: B. F. Cox and J. K. MacNamee. 

Youne, Core Jr., D.V.M. 
Auburn, Ala. 
Vouchers: W.S. Bailey and J.K.MacNamee. 


Youne, W. Oswarp, D.V.M. 
Sumner, Ga. 


Vouchers: E. S. Winters and W. S. Bailey. 

lowa State College ite 


Bort, L. D.V.M 
oLL, L. F., D.V.M. 
Vouchers: H. F. and G. R. Fow- 
ler. 
BowstTeAD, Tuomas T., D.V.M. 
1609 Seventh Ave., DeWitt, lowa. 
Vouchers: E. A. Benbrook and I. 
chant. 
Dutium, Ropert E., D.V.M. 
Watertown, Minn. 


A. Mer- 


Vouchers: H. D. Bergman and C. H. Co- 
vault. 
Goocu, Joun M., D.V.M. 


2704 Lincolnwood Dr., Evanston, Il. 

Vouchers: H. D. Bergman and H. L. Foust. 
Hopkins, Ervin J., D.V.M. 

304 Superior St., Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Vouchers: D. A. Smith and I. A. Merchant. 


HorntncG, Mervin A., D.V.M. 


102 Fourth St., Albert Lea, Minn. 4 
Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and H. F. — 
more. 


Elk Horn, Iowa. 
Vouchers: L. M. Jones and E. A. suite. 

LUNDVALL, Ricuarp L., D.V.M. 
Boxholm, Iowa. 

Vouchers: C. H. Covault and D. A. Smith. 

McMAnus, Epwarp, D.V.M. 

McIntosh, Minn. 
Vouchers: L. M. Jones and C. H. Covault. 

MALMQUIST, Winston A., D.V.M. 
Saint Croix Falls, Wis. 

Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and C. 

NUESSEN, Pap J., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 5, S. 24th St., Quincy, Ill. 
Vouchers: E. A. Hewitt and H. D. Bergman. 

Puisrick, R. E., D.V.M. 

3631 Van Buren St., Arlington, Calif. 
Vouchers: E. A. Benbrook and C. H. Covault.’ 

Pick, Ermer H., D.V.M. 

_ Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
--‘Vouchers: W. H. Chivers and D. A. Smith. 


H. Covault. 
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Rogert J., D.V.M. 

519 N. Raynor Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Vouchers: W. H. Chivers and G. H. Conner. 
Ryan, T., D.V.M. 

5050 West St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Vouchers: G. H. Conner and G. R. Fowler. 
SEDLACEK, GLEN, D.V.M. 

Fairview, Mont. 

Vouchers: H. F. Beardmore and G. R. Fowler. 
Spesarp, D. E., D.V.M. 

2809 N. Second St., Shelbyville, Ill. 

Vouchers: C. H. Covault and E. A. Benbrook. 
Tietz, WILLIAM G., D.V.M. 

Eldora, Iowa. 

Vouchers: H. D. Bergman and C. H. Covault. 


Kansas State College* 


All of the following were vouched for by 
Dean R. R. Dykstra and Dr. E. J. Frick. 
Beaver, Fioyp E., D.V.M. 


R.F.D. No. 1, Olathe, Kansas. 


Brapsury, Joun A., D.V.M. 
340 N. 16th, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Brown, Ciyve E., D.V.M. 
1425 Laramie, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Coney, Neew L., D.V.M. 
507 W. Harvey, Wellington, Kansas, 
Duncan, Cuirvorp E., D.V.M. 
1015 Fremont, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Futon, Josepu F., D.V.M. 


1634 Osage St., Manhattan, Kansas. ve, 
Gentry, Ropert F., D.V.M. 

120 S. Franklin Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 
GERNAND, ORVILLE E., D.V.M. 

R.R., Markleville, Ind. 


Goop, WayNE L., D.V.M. 
421 N. 16th, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Grirrinc, J., D.V.M. 
R.R. No. 4, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Gross, Dean R., D.V.M. 
Russell, Kansas. 


Rospert E., D.V.M. 
1518 Tauromee Ave., Kansas City 2, Kansas. 
Gustarson, New C., D.V.M. 
530 Pierre, Manhattan, Kansas. 
HALL, C. Jr., D.V.M 
R.R. No. 2, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
HEALY, Joun B., D.V.M. 
R.R. No. 1, Junction City, Kansas. 
HENSHAW, DoNnALp A., D.V.M. 


521 North E St., Herington, Kansas. ne 
Hint, LAwrence A., D.V.M. 
1200 Central Ave., Horton, Kansas. 
JOHNSON, WALTER F., D.V.M. 
Ricuarp M., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 4, Burlington, Kansas. _ eared 
Korpiscu, Foster C., D.V.M. 
Box 1144, Zeigler, Til. 


MILLERET, Roy, D.V.M. 
R.R. No. 1, Kansas Ony,' Kansas. 


2 


* 


Myers, Ricuarp B., D.V.M. 
Bethal, Kansas. 
RoNDEAU, HAvuTESSsE, D.V.M. 
532 N. 14, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Scuercer, Louise ANN, D.V.M. 
610% N. Manhattan, Manhattan; Kansas 
STRATHMAN, Etmer H., D.V.M. 
R.R. No. 1, Seneca, Kansas. 
Tanner, Witey B., D.V.M. 
St. John, Kansas. 
Wertz, Westey H. D.V.M. 


340 N. 16th St., Manhattan, Kansas. 
Michigan State College 
Asusy, Howarp C., D.V.M. 


R.F.D. No. 3, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Xe 
Vouchers: E. K. Sales and C. F. Clark. 


Bivins, JAMeEs A., D.V.M. 


RLF.D. No. 1, Bridgeton, N. J. 
ges _ Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F, Thorp, Jr. 


BLIND, WiLuiAM D., D.V.M. 
522 Northwestern Ave., West Lafayette, Ind. 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 

BoL_Ton, Wesson D., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 1, Cabot, Vt. 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 


BorTREE, ALFRED L., D.V.M. 
237% Valley Court, East Lansing, Mich. 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 


Bryan, Haron S., D.V.M. 

Perkasie, Pa. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
BusHu, Donatp L., D.V.M. 

36 Bridge St., Augusta, Maine. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
Butu, Perer A., D.V.M. 

Comstock Park, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
Doveias J., D.V.M. 

3781 W. Philadelphia Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 

Vouchers: J. W. Cunkelman and L. P. 

Hedeman. 

Cotton, Max W., D.V.M. 

1855 Superior St., Muskegon, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
CURELL, SHERMAN P., D.V.M. 

Vassar, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
Drury, R., D.V.M. 

Royalston Rd., Athol, Mass. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
FLYNN, Ropert J., D.V.M. 

5712 S. Wood St., Chicago, Ill. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
Freip, NorMAN T., D.V.M. 

2423 Cortland, Detroit, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
GINGRICH, KENNETH D.V.M. 

22767 Firwood Ave., East Detroit, Mich. 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
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GopisaAK, JoHN J., D.V.M. SmirH, R., D.V.M. 4 
Mattawan, Mich. Elmore, Minn, 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. Vouchers: F. Thorp, Jr., and C. F. Clark. fe 

Grear, J. Epwarp, D.V.M. WasHko, Froyp V., D.V.M. 
Gladwin, Mich. R.F.D. No. 4, New Brunswick, N. J. erent | | Saas 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, bar 

HAWKINS, Puuvip A., D.V.M. WeERNERT, Harry M., D.V.M. 
Dept. of Bacteriology and Public Health, 2165 Lakeview Ave., Detroit 15, Mich. n 4 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. — oe aly 
Mich. ZINGESER, EMANUEL R., D.V.M. 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 2902 Tuxedo Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. at, 

Hopunik, CHaArLes J., D.V.M. Vouchers: C.F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
Box 75, Clinton, N. J. Zwiers, Joun S., D.V.M. ee. 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 643 Engle St., Dolton, Ill. an ra Y 

Cari, D.V.M. Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, 
610 College, Columbia, Mo. 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. Ohio State University* 

D.V.M. With the exception of one otherwise noted, 
Clark and F. Thorp, Jr all of the following were vouched for by 

15431 Bringard Dr., Detroit 5, Mich. ApaMs, Ropert C., D.V.M. pee Re 
Vouchers: E. K. Sales and L. P. Hedeman. 390 Prospect St., Berea, Ohio. 

Kiorz, Bruce F., D.V.M. Auison, Raven E., D.V.M. 
1148 Kinnaird Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. Morrow, Ohio. Wy 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. Bay, Ropert L., D.V.M. 

Kriecer, Grorce T., D.V.M. Cumberland, Ohio. 
Vouchers: ©. ¥.' Clark and "Thorp, Jr. 239 6th St., N.E., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


KrusHAK, Donatp H., D.V.M. 

1002 Lindley St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
Lieson, Mrvron P., D.V.M. 

3043 Grand Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. 
MAvucK, BENJAMIN F. Jr., D.V.M. 

Owensville, Ind. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
Meyers, Ivan S., D.V.M. 

R.R. No. 17, Box 494, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
NerF, JAcquE W., D.V.M. 

73 Seventh Ave., LaGrange, III. 


Thorp, Jr, 


Vouchers: C. F. Clark and E. S. Feenstra. 
Nerr, Paut E., D.V.M. 

5044 N. 26th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vouchers: F. Thorp, Jr. and E. S. Feenstra. 
O’RourKE, J., D.V.M. 

R.R. No. 2, Columbus, Wis. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 


Preston, Jack W., D.V.M. 

Wells, Minn. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and B. J. Killham. 
Josepn F., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 1, Standish, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
SEMTNER, K., D.V.M. 

Konawa, Okla. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
SifFERT, Freperick W., D.V.M. 

Dorr, Mich. 


Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 


Bice, Harry V. Jr., D.V.M. 
249 N. 7th St., Newark, N. J. 
Bout, Epwarv H., D.V.M. 
Mt. Orab, Ohio. 
Boorne, Harry W., D.V.M. 
514 N. Harris Ave., Columbus, Pe 
BowMAN, Bernarp, D.V.M. 
Wilmington, Ohio. J 
Bepe E., D.V.M. 
Delphos, Ohio. 
Brown, FRANK L., D.V.M. 
38 Rear, 17th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. aos 
CLAYTON, Freperick W., D.V.M. cae 


Greenfield, Ohio. 

Rt. No. 1, Greensfork, Ind. 
Drake Rd., Brunswick, Ohio, 

Epwarps, Roserr J., D.V.M. 
1335 Ohio Ave., Youngstown 4, Ohio. 


Eaeieston, J. Ricuarp, D.V.M. 
3937 Parkside Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 
Figueroa, JuAN, D.V.M. 
Veterinary School, Lima, Peru, S.A. 
Gricor, WILLIAM B., D.V.M. 

392 Kennelworth Ave., Warren, Ohio. 
Guy, DonaLp E., D.V.M. 

221 N. Monroe, Hartford City, 
HaBERMAN, Frep O., D.V.M. 
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HANAWALT, WILLIAM L., D.V.M. 
Kinsman, Ohio. 

Harrop, Louis W., D.V.M. 
Harrod, Ohio. 

HITESMAN, Pavut W., DVM. 
Rt. No. 1, Morrow, Ohio. 
Hoesett, THomas E., D.V.M. 

Hillsboro, Ohio. 

Howakrp, Frirz, D.V.M. 
School of Riding, Secor Rd., Toledo, oe 
Kure, James C. Jr., D.V.M. 

West Jefferson, Ohio. 
Ligcerr, THomas W., D.V.M. 


430 St. Clair Ave., Cadiz, Ohio. 
«8001 ~Mapledale Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Larrie, Ernest F., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 1, Jamestown, Ohio. 

1401 Lehigh St., Easton, 

Wituis E., D.V.M. 4 

sR. No. 1, Middletown, Ohio. 

MeCoy, James A., D.V.M. 


Ot ule 225 N. Main St., Washington C.H., Ohio. 
igs Mecxstroru, Leste E., D.V.M. 
New Knoxville, Ohio. 

MENDEHALL, WM. JAMES, D.V.M. 
Greensburg, Ind. 
W, DVM. 
Rt. No. 1, Navarre, Ohio. 
Rt. No. 8, Greensburg, Ind. 


Henry M., D.V.M. 

Spencerville, Ohio. 
609 Hester St., Stillwater, Okla. 
Crayton Rd. Lima, Ohio, 


Nicos, Freperick A., D.V.M. 
Alexandria, Ohio. 
PuItties, Marvin S., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 2, Barnesville, Ohio. 

Porter, WILLIAM E., D.V.M. 

ey 4490 Riverside Dr., Columbus 2, Ohio. 
Reep, O., D.V.M. 

Milford Center, Ohio. 

RicHarpson, I. D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 2, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
Riees, Harry E., D.V.M. 

385 S. Hague Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 5 pf 
RoMAKER, Ropert H., D.V.M. 


Liberty Center, Ohio. 


Saurrer, Jay H., D.V.M. 


aus 253 S. 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. tee 
bie 


Smirn, C. Rocrr, D.V.M. 
SmirH, Cart W., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 1, Clyde, Ohio. 
SmirH, Howarp D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 1, Clyde, Ohio. 
SoutH, THomas M., D.V.M. 
326 Xenia Ave., Wilmington, Ohio. 
Sransspury, Ropert L., D.V.M. 
35 Richland Ave., Athens, Ohio. 
STevENSON, Ropert L. II, D.V.M. 
4720 Springfield Pike, Dayton, Ohio. 
Struck, Cuartes E., D.V.M. 
410 W. Franklin St., Kenton, Ohio. 
Vouchers: W. R. Krill and W. F. Guard. 
Topp, FRANKLIN P., D.V.M. 
Montgomery, Ohio. 
Vesper, Ropert W., D.V.M. 


237 W. Dunedin Rd., Columbus, Ohio. aa 
Wane, Donan J., D.V.M. 
Defiance, Ohio. 
WALLACE, Grapy G., D.V.M. 
Fort Branch, Ind. Re 
Wasususn, A., D.V.M. 


Oak Hill, Ohio. 
West, G., D.V.M. 
390 Ohio Ave., Salem, Ohio. 
Wirson, Ernest J. Jr., D.V.M. 
1616 Summit St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wizson, J. O., D.V.M. 
2992 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. ‘oan 
Wo re, Jonn, D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 3, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Yates, SAMUEL D., D.V.M. 
3057 W. Bailey Rd., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. - 


University of Pennsylvania 


ApvAms, Joun Q. Jr., V.M.D. i 
3514 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and W. J. Lentz. 

BAKER, S., V.M.D. 

Center Square, Pa. 
Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and W. B. 
Boucher. 

BLACKSMITH, Gary L., V.M.D. 
R.D. No. 1, Mechanicsburg, Pa. aor 
Vouchers: J. H. Mark and M. A. aidieson. 

BLuMNER, Harry N., Jr., V.M.D. 

3929 N. 17th St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and F. E. Lentz. 

Boyp, Oscar L. Jr., V.M.D. 

130 S. 39th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and J. W. Moor. 
BRIELMAN, MARGUERITE, V.M.D. 
791 Holmes Rd., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Vouchers: W. C. Gulick and E. O. Brielma 
BRIELMAN, WintTHROP E., V.M.D. 
791 Holmes Rd., Pittsfield, Mass. 
ouchers: W. B. Boucher and M. A. mm« 
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Brown, Jr., V.M.D. SuHuTeE, Joseru G., V.M.D. 
R.F.D. No. 1, Pottstown, Pa. aie ane Hilltown Rd., Line Lexington, Bucks Co, Pa. = = 
Vouchers: J. H. Mark and J. W. Moor. Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and W. B. bag 5 
Crark, Mary A., V.M.D. Boucher. an 
Christiana Rd., New Castle, Del. Terry, Joun L. Jr., V.M.D. a 
Vouchers: F. G. Sperling and M. A. Emmer- 74 Camp St., Hyannis, Mass. te sin 
son. Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and WwW. 
Davis, ArTHuR H., V.M.D. Boucher. “Me; 
12 Dartmouth St., Warren, Pa. THompson, Lamp S., V.M.D. 
Vouchers: J. W. Moor and W. B. Boucher. 124 E. Spring St., Zelienople, Pa. 
Dent, Kenneru E., V.M.D. Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and E. T. Booth. ee 
R.F.D. No. 1, Northumberland, Pa. WapsworrnH, JAmes R., V.M.D. 
Vouchers: F. E. Lentz and J. H. Mark. Dresden, N. Y. a | 
Ev~Mers, Grorce A., V.M.D. Vouchers: J. W. Moor and M. A. Emmerson. > 
45 Cane St., Bogota, N. J. Way, Roperr F., V.M.D. or 
Vouchers: F. E. Lentz and M. A. Emmerson. 30 Curry Circle, Swampscott, Mass. ph | 


Foster, J., V.M.D. 
372 Devon St., Kearny, N. J. 
Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and H. M. S. Smith. 


Fox, Owen K., V.M.D. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y¥. 
Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and F. G. Sperling. 
}UISE, RicHarpD C., V.M.D. 
2128 W. Tioga St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Vouchers: S. F. Scheidy and E. T. Booth. 
HuLykK, Harry, V.M.D. 
Box 183, McDonald, Pa. 
Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and D. G. Lee. 
JAFFE, MARVIN A., V.M.D. 
2345 79 Ave., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and H. M. Mar- 
tin. 
KoLODNER, JAcos L., V.M.D. 
2445 Douglas St., Philadelphia, Pa. % 
Vouchers: E. L. Stubbs and H. M. Martin. 
KRECHMER, Morton, V.M.D. 
15 Park Ave., Highland Park, Upper Darby, 
Pa. 
Vouchers: E. L. Stubbs and W. B. Boucher. 
LuBIN, Epwarp D., V.M.D. 
2542 N. 28 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and W. B. 
Boucher. 
LUPTON, Burritr K. L., V.M.D. 
R.F.D. No. 1, Franklin Ave., Wyckoff, N. J. 
Vouchers: H. M. S. Smith and J. W. Moor. 
NEMETH, JOHN D., V.M.D. ee 
405 E. 69th St., New York, N. Y. ma 
Vouchers: J. H. Mark and J. D. Beck. oe ek 
O'NEAL, JosepH M., V.M.D. 
Loogootee, Ind. 
Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and J. W. Moor. 
PENNY, JAMES M., V.M.D. 
3760 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and D. G. Lee. 
Riser, Nancy W., V.M.D. 
39th St. & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Vouchers: J, D. Beck and W. J. 
“HECKLER, GRANT C., V.M.D. 
1655 Laketon Rd., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Vouchers: F. E. Lentz and W. B. Boucher. 


Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and H.M.S.Smith 
ArtTHUR E., V.M.D. 

Bustleton Pike, Somerton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vouchers: J. W. Moor and H. M. S. Smith. 
Woops, B., V.M.D. 


284 N. Franklin St., Holbrook, Mass. hed 

Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and F. E. Lentz. ey 
ZACKON, BERNARD, V.M.D. 

6610 Rising Sun Ave., Philadelphia 11, Pa. ae NG 

Vouchers: J. D. Beck and M. A. Emmerson. bes i 

State College of Washington a 

Rt. No. 1, Box 858, Fair Oaks, Calif. Fos Rn 


Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 
CLEMENS, Rosert N., D.V.M. 

507 Oak St., Pullman, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and N. E. Clemens. 


CorrMAN, Rosert T., D.V.M. 
1216 S. Union, Tacoma, Wash. 2 " 
Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. | 

DeTwiLer-ButcHer, Paut, D.V.M. 


4511 S. Park Ave., Tacoma, Wash. tr 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and E. C. McCulloch. 
Dupsick, Ricuarp S., D.V.M. 

516 E. 1st St., Port Angeles, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and J. E. McCoy. 
FREDERICKSON, JAMES L., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 2, Box 15, Puyallup, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 
GustaFrson, Lioyp M., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 4, Box 656, Tacoma, Wash. i 

Vouchers: L. K. Todd and J. E. McCoy. Pie : 
Hetrer, R. G., D.V.M. 

1909 E. St., Pullman, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 
JUNGERMAN, Davip M., D.V.M. 

1328 Emerson St., Palo Alto, Calif. ; 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 
Locr, Macnus W., D.V.M. 

628 Sleepy Hollow Lane, Laguna Beach, a 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 
Macnuo, Joun E., D.V.M. 

Box 452, Thompson Falls, Mont. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. B. McCoy. 
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MILLER, JOHN H., D.V.M. 

228 E. San Bernardino Rd., Covina, Calif. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and G. N. Miller. 
Musrarp, DonaLtp H., D.V.M. 

Star Rt. Box 83, Montesano, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 
Orr, Grorce V., D.V.M. 

Irby, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 
Pettir, GLEN R. Jr., D.V.M. 

Custer, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 
SayLes, Date M, D.V.M. 

1712 A St., Wash. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 
Soave, ORLAND A.., DVM. 

5666 Telegrafhh Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. 

Vouchers: E. C. 

Weener. 

UNDERWOOD, STANLEY W., D.V.M. 

Box 92, Sunnyside, Wash. 


Wuirt.tey, Virornia, D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 2, Box 172, Poulsbo, Wash. 
Vouchers: 


Second Listing 


lowa State College 


Butson, Wallace J., 

fers, Minn. 

- Chapin, Wayne F., D.V.M., Mantorville, Minn. 

Chapman, Gerald E., D.V.M., Peosta, Iowa. 

Collins, Warren E., D.V.M., West Point, Neb. 

Dale, Homer E., D.V.M., 2120 Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Doyle, Keith A., D.V.M., Westside, Iowa. 

- Gibbs, Roland J., D.V.M., 1201 W. Fourth St., 

Waterloo, Iowa. 


D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 1, Jef- 


Towa. 
Habluetzel, Jack E., D.V.M., 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Box 290, Rt. No. 1, 


Holden, William E., D.V.M., General Delivery, 
Murphysboro, 
Hollen, R. M., D.V.M., 323 W. Green St., Win- 


terset, Iowa. 
Kingrey, Burnell W., 
Way, Ames, Iowa. 
48 Kleaveland, R. C., D.V.M., Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 
Ae Lang, Allen N., D.V.M., Remsen, Iowa. 
- MeCracken, Donald D., D.V.M., Manilla, Iowa. 
McIntosh, Arthur J., D.V.M., Villisca, Iowa. 


MeMillan. Mac, D.V.M., 721 Second Ave., S., 
Estherville, Iowa. 
nme - Magnall, Lawrence J., D.V.M., Rt. No. 1, Utica, 


Meerdink, Peter B., D.V.M., Hull, Iowa. 
Nelson, Norman M., D.V.M., Tioga, N. Dak. 


D.V.M., 2120 Lincoln 


McCullough and E. E. 


Vouchers: G. J. Freiermuth and J. E. McCoy. 


E. C. McCulloch and J. E. McCoy. 


~ Griswold, David, D.V.M., 409 N. 1st St., Winter- 


Frank L. 


Reinhart, Virgil M., D.V.M., 
roll, Iowa. 

Ruebel, A. K., D.V.M., 228 S. Riverside, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Sceli, Donald E., D.V.M., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Seymour, Milford R., D.V.M., Madelia, Minn. 

Strohbehn, Alvin R., D.V.M., Rt. No. 2, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

Donnis E., D.V.M., 1221 S. Cornelia 

, Sioux City, Iowa. ’, 
wae Duane R., D.V.M., 


R.R. No. 2, Car- 


1847 E. Walnut S&t., 
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Everly, Iowa. 


COMMENCEMENTS 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


At the commencement exercises of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, on Aug. 25, 1944, the fol- 
lowing candidates were presented for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine: 


Backsman, Arthur L. King, Claude R. 

Barber, Robert L. Knowles, Robert P. 

Bass, Raymond L. McLean, Clifton C. © 

Brawner, William R. Nance, Harold W. 

Canon, Frank W. Phillips, Robert B. 

Carney, James P. Porter, Ralph W. 

Carter, Flon E. Raulston, Gilbert L. 

Cofer, George W. Rawlinson, William F. 

Cooper, Irven R. Reisinger, Robert C. 

Cottle, Lawrence W. Riddle, Herbert E. 

Cox, Erston S. Rodgers, LeGrand D. 

Crespo, Victoriano Schaffer, J. D. | 

Davis, James A. Sikes, Dennis t 

Davis, James J. Sterrett, Robert H. | 

Duffell, Gordon L. Taylor, Julian B. V 

Fievet, Charles J. Thomas, Frank L. d 
C 


Graham, Oswald H. Till, William A. 

Grant, Willard R. Vickers, Francis G. 

Hines, Fleetwood Wasman, Stanley C. 

Hoffmeyer, T. P. Watson, Joseph B., Jr. D: 
Hollinger, Shannon R. Whaley, Alexander E ty 
Howard, Thomas J. 
Johnston, William L. 
Jones, Robert L. 


Young, Cole J. 
Young, Walter O. 


Ohio State University 


At the Commencement exercises of The Ohio 
State University, Sept. 1, 1944, Dean O. V 
Brumley presented the following candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine: 

Adams, Robert C. 
Allison, Ralph E. 
Bay, Robert L. 
Belknap, Thomas E. 
Bice, Harry V. 
Bohl, Edward H. 
Boothe, Harry W. 
Bowman, Bernard 
Brandehoff, Bede E. 


Clayton, Frederick W 

Crouch, James J., Jr. 

Dunlap, Owen E. 
Edmondson, Robert 
Edwards, Robert J. 

Eggleston, J. Richaré 

Figueroa, Jaun F. 
Grigor, William B. 
Guy, Donald E. 

Haberman, Fred O. 
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Hanawalt, William L. Riggs, Harry E. 
Harrod, Louis W. Romaker, Robert H. 
Hitesman, Paul W. Ross, Jewell N. 
Hogsett, Thomas E. Sautter, Jay H. 
Howard, Fritz A. Schutz, David W. > 
Kile, Janes C. Smith, Alan ae, 
Liggett, Thomas W. Smith, Carl W. 

Linder, Robert O. Smith, Charles R., Jr. 
Little, Ernest F. Smith, Howard S. 
Lobach, William S. South, Thomas M. 

Lyle, Willis E. Stansbury, Robert L. 
McClung, James L. Stevenson, Robert L. 
McCoy, James A. Stuck, Charles E. 
Meckstroth, Leslie E. Thompson, Gilbert J. — 
Mendenhall, William J.Todd, Frank P. 
Meyer, Cullen W. Vesper, Robert W. AEs 
Meyer, William E. J. Wade, Donald J. mitt 
Miller, Henry M. Wallace, Grady G. 

Moe, Harold M. Washburn, Glenn A. 
Newhouse, Homer E. West, Hugh G. Malar 
Nichols, Frederic A. Wilson, Ernest J. 


Phillips, Marvin S. Wilson, John O. Gh ts 

Porter, William E. Wolfe, John E. naa: 

Reed, William O. Yates, Samuel 

Richardson, Dale ae 
U. GOVERNMENT 


Demerol Placed Under Narcotic 
Regulations 


By a recent act of Congress approved July 
1, 1944, the substance isonipecaine, commonly 
known as “demerol,” has been brought under 
the provisions of the federal narcotic laws. 

On or before Sept. 1, 1944, all registrants 
were required to submit an inventory of all 
demerol on hand July 1, 1944, to the office of 
Collector of Internal Revenue. Inventory form- 
713, is for this purpose. 

All manufacturers are required to stamp each 
package befere sale or removal. Other regis- 
trants must affix their own label or paster with 
the words “In Stock—Inventory July 1, 1944,” 
followed by the name or initials of the owner. 

Demerol on hand in a registrant’s stock on 
july 1, 1944, which has been properly inven- 
toried and labeled as above specified, may be 
old without affixing tax stamps. 

However, every sale or transfer of demerol 
subsequent to the effective date of the act is 
required to be made pursuant to an official 
narcotic order.form or physician’s prescrip- 
tion, in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as morphine, regardless of whether the 
package is tax-stamped or merely bears the 
above described label. 

eee 

Sixty Counties Continued in Modified Bang’s 
Disease Status.—Sixty counties classified as 
modified bovine brucellosis-free areas, in 12 
States, are being continued in that status for 


a period of three years as a result of retest- 
ing surveys made of cattle in these areas, Dr. 
A. W. Miller, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, an- 
nounced on Sept, 11, 1944. Calhoun County in 
Alabama and Webster County in Mississippi 
were placed in modied accredited status for 
the first time. 

The testing work on the area plan is now 
being conducted in 17 states and 148 coun- 
ties, which are not yet in the modified area. 
A total of 592 counties in 21 states are now in 
the modified brucellosis-free area. The codp- 
erative federal-state campaign to eradicate 
brucellosis in cattle (Bang’s disease) has been 
curtailed due to wartime conditions. 

The Brucella vacine made from strain 19 of 
that organism is being used for calves between 
the ages of 4 and 8 months in connection with 
the official coéperative brucellosis work. Dur- 
ing the twelve months ended June 30, 1944, 


392,232 calves were vaccinated. 
AMONG THE STATES 
Alabama 


Alabama Veterinary Medical Association.— 
The annual meeting was held Sept. 5, 1944, at 
Birmingham. The program provided discussions 
of large and small animal problems. 

W. W. Weissinger and W. E. Cotton: The 
Use of strain 19 in Treatment of Fistulous 
Withers of the Horse. 

L. E. Beckham: Acetonemia in Dairy Cattle, 

J. H. Ryland: Grass Tetany. 

A. L. Holloway: Hydrocyanic Acid Poisoning 
in Dairy Cattle. 
H. L. Allen: 

der Beans. 

B. T. Simms and C. E. Cox: 
Poisoning in Cattle. 

F. A. Clark: Present Status of Milk Sanita- 
tion in Alabama. 

H. A. Neighbors: Meat Inspection: Organi- 
zation for Effective Work. 

F. B. Whitefield and C. E. Cox: Hog Diseases. 

J. K. MacNamee: Leptospirosis. 

O. E. Jung, Jr.: How Do You Collect Speci- 
mens for Diagnosing Inte8tinal Parasites in 
Dogs and Cats? 

S. O. Benson: 
in Dogs. 

R. G. Phelps: 


Forage Poisoning Due to Blad- 


Sweet Potato 


Tumor of the Mammary Gland 


Enteritis in Dogs and Cats. 
W. W. Staples: Rectum prolapse in Puppies. 
K. U. Jones: Spasm of the Pyloric Portion of 

the Stomach in Dogs. 

G. C. Kendall: 

Puppies (age 15 days and up). 


Method of Worming Smali 
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©  W.W. Wells: How Do You Keep Dog Ticks 
i Out of Your Hospital? 

‘The following officers were elected for 1944. 
i H. L. Allen, Demopolis, president; W. W. 
Staples, Anniston, vice-president ; I. S. McAdory, 

ie Auburn, secretary-treasurer; L. E. Beckham, 
&E Tuscaloosa, member of board of directors. 


s/I. S. McApory, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Southern California Small Animal Veter- 
inary Medical Association.—The Association 
- met jointly with the Southern California Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, Aug. 16, 1944, in 
Los Angeles. Thirty-two veterinarians were 


E. E. yim at the Poultry diagnostic labora- 
- tory, demonstrated parasitologic techniques and 
distributed notes on them. Some of the most 
troublesome parasites were discussed by promi- 
_hent practitioners. 

E. C. Jones, of Santa Monica, in discussing 
heart worms, stated that it is becoming a na- 
tion-wide menace, 
££, C, Baxter, of Los Angeles, gave an excel- 
lent resumé of his treatment of sarcoptic and 
 demodectic mange. 

N. L. McBride, Jr., of Pasadena, lead a dis- 

cussion on coccidiosis of large and small ani- 
mals. 
RR. W. Gerry, of Los Angeles, talked on whip 
and hook worms and reported the results of 
work done in his laboratory in connection with 
these parasites, 

It was the general opinion that more meet- 
ings should be devoted to clinical findings and 
treatments of specific diseases under one cate- 
gory. 

8/Ciinron M. Baxter, Secretary. 
eee 

Synthetic Sugar.—Although as yet produced 
- only in experimental quantities, the production 
of synthetic sugar in commercial amounts may 
- be in the offing through work carried out at the 
state university, says a note in Pathfinder. 


University to Expand.—A postwar building 
program involving an expenditure of $21,500,- 
000 has been announced by the University of 
California. The funds are to be allocated 
among the installations at San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Davis. The ap- 
propriations for Davis include $1,000,000 for 
veterinary science, $500,000 for plant science, 
$300,000 for soils and irrigation, $250,000 for 
poultry husbandry, $500,000 for home econom- 
’ ics, $150,000 for a students’ health center, and 
_ minor sums for other pregects. The ‘medical 


center in San Francisco will receive approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. These sums will be avail- 
able as soon as building restrictions are re- 
moved. When that moment arrives, there 
should be no delay since $1,100,000 has been 
set aside by the legislature for plans and spe- 
cifications for the proposed buildings so that 
there may be no delay when construction be- 


District of Columbia 
Society of Parasitologists—The American 
Society of Parasitologists was organized in 
Washington, Dec. 30, 1924, “to serve as an as- 
sociation of workers in the field of parasitol- 
ogy.” The late B. H. Ransom, well-known para- 
sitologist of the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was one of its charter officers. Its first 
annual meeting was held at Kansas City, Dec. 
29-30, 1925, in connection with the annual ses- 
sion of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The Society continued 
to meet annually with the A.A.A.S., until 1942 
when annual sessions were postponed “for the 
duration.” In September 1932, the Society was 
incorporated by a committee composed of 
Maurice C. Hall, Benjamin Schwartz, and E. W. 
Price, outstanding American zodélogists. The 
same year, the Journal of Parasitology, now in 
its twenty-ninth volume, was presented to the 
Society by its first president H. B. Ward, to be 
designated the official organ of the A.S.P.— 

Excerpt from Science. 


Georgia Medical 
one day session was held at Macon, June 18, 
1944. The program was a round-table discussion 
of postwar planning with B. E. Carlisle as 
leader. 

The following officers were elected for 1944: 
A. Lamat Blalock, Sylvania, president; C. A. 
Moody, Newnan, vice-president; J. M. Sutton, 
Sylvester, secretary and treasurer. 


Illinois 


State Examining Board.—At the licensure ex- 
amination held in Chicago, July 31-August 1, 
there were 57 applicants of whom 56 passed 
and 1 failed. This is the largest number of 
applicants in more than forty years, at any 
one examination. While veterinarians on 
shied at Illinois as a place to practice becaus 
the farmers were being taught by the far 
adviser to treat their own animals, it seen 
that the alleged fling at home medicine has 
really made Illinois a popular state in whic! 
eal locate for practice. 
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Duick vs. Urbanek is the name of a suit 
prought against George Urbanek, Chicago small 
nimal practitioner, in which the owner of a 
German Shepherd demanded revocation of the 
doctor’s license on the ground of malpractice. 
The evidence showed that the dog had been 
treated at five different hospitals during the 
thirty days preceding its death, the last forty 
hours at Dr. Urbanek’s. As the charge of 
malpractice was unsupported, the case was 
dismissed “for lack of evidence.” The com- 
plaint was based mainly upon the fact that 
when the owner called to see her dog, it was 
found dead in the cage, unknown to the doctor. 


Farm Bureau “all het up”.—Says Pathfinder 
as of July 12: “OPA and meat packers may 
look forward to embarrassing questions from 
the farm organizations during the next year. 
Farm sentiment against hog buying practices 
and reguiations reached a boiling point at a 
meeting of the Champaign Farm Bureau, July 
8. Dean H. P. Rusk of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois said, ‘The packers 
will have a real job in explaining some of their 
actions to the farmers. 


lowa 


Eastern lowa Association.—The following is 
the program announced for the 3lst annual 
meeting of the Eastern Iowa Veterinary Asso- 
ciation to be held in Cedar Rapids, Oct. 10-11, 
1944: 


H. L. Scrivner, Maplecrest Turkey Farms: 
“Turkey Feeding and Husbandry in Relation to 
Disease Control.” 


Cc. C. Franks, Chief, Division of Animal In- 
dustry, Des Moines: “Equine Practice” and 
“Bovine Brucellosis.” . 


L. A. Merillat, Editor, Journnax of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, Chicago, 
lil.: “Matters of Professional and Scientific 
Interest in our Branch of Medicine.” 


Cliff D. Carpenter, Food and Livestock Com- 
nittee, War Food Administration, Chicago, 
(il.: “Poultry Disease Control and the Feed 
Situation.” 


W. L. Boyd, Chief, Division of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, Minn.: “Cattle Diseases, Especially of 
the Reproductive Organs” and “Artificial In- 
semination in Cows and Mares.” 


L. Meyer Jones, Iowa State College: 
eases of Calves.” 


George W. Hawthorne, Clarinda, President, 
lowa Veterinary Association: “Swine Erysip- 


elas.” 


“Dis- 
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is Mea o’ War, at the age of 27. 


H. L. Foust, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Chairman, Postwar Planning Committee, 
American Veterinary Medical Association: 
“Veterinary Postwar Planning.” 


J. A. Barger, Inspector in Charge, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Des Moines, lead a 
discussion on bovine brucellosis. 


R. M. Hofferd, Corn States Serum Company, 
Cedar Rapids: “The Diagnosis and Control of 
Some Communicable Swine Diseases.” Dis- 
cussion by Joe W. Giffee, J. S. Koen, J. D. 
Ray, Frank Breed, H. E. Pinkerton, and H. C. 
Smith, 


H. D. Bergman, Dean, Veterinary Division, 
Iowa State College, Ames, “An Address.” 


H. C. H. Kernkamp, Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Minnesota: “Diseases 
of Swine due to Dietary Deficiency.” 


H. E. Biester, Head, Veterinary Research 
Institute, Iowa State College: “Infectious 
Hemorrhagic Dysentery in Swine.” 


The officers of the association are: R. E. El- 
son, Vinton, president; C. B. Strain, Dunkerton, 


—From the Thoroughbred Record 


When the swanky Thoroughbred Club of America went 
out to Col. E. R. Bradley's Idle Hour Farm, Lexington, 
for its first outdoor meeting of 1944, the candid 
camera caught a group of the “big ones” basking 

the afternoon sun. Among them (third from the right) 
is none other than Past President W. W. Dimock of 
the AVMA. Recognized in the group are Lewis Tutt, 
Hunter Moody, Horace Davis, Sr., Olin Gentry, and 
others. The program arranged by Manager Gentry 
consisted of looking over the great, the near great, 
and the perhaps great of the famous farm, and an 


The Greatest Horse.—Not a record in longev- 
ity but a record in physical condition and allure 
At the shank 
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is Will Harbert, his groom, from whom no 
horseman withholds credit for the long life of 
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Man o' War 


the greatest horse of all time; the horse that 
is always news. The picture is reproduced from 

H. H. Baur, Monroe, who was sietuahe dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, has 
returned from the 81st annual meeting of the 
Association in Chicago, Others from Louisiana 
- who attended in addition to Dr. Baur, who was 
accompanied by his wife, were A. H. Groth, 
State University; M. H. Gandy, Baton Rouge, 
and H. H. Bunkie and J. P. Speaker of Tallulah. 

s/H. H. Baur. 


Maine 


Brucellosis Control Progressing.—Over 190- 

000 of Maine’s 238,000 cattle population are 

now under federal and state supervision, and 

it is hoped that all counties in the state will 
be tested at least once on an area basis with- 
in the next year, according to information from 

23 Dr. B. J. Cady, inspector-in-charge, U.S.B.A.L, 

Augusta, 

% Dr. Cady spoke on the “New England Farm 
_ _Hour” over stations WBZ and WBZA on Aug. 
21, 1944. His subject was “Preventing Live- 

«stock Losses Through Control of Bang’s Dis- 

& 
ease and Mastitis.” 


Michigan 

Worst Fire in Turf History.—The 32 horses 
burned to death in the fire that swept through 
_ two. stables at the Detroit Fair Grounds, June 
oe 17, have been assessed at $200,000. It will be 
uy LS recalled that stables were set afire by a drunken 


Minnesota 


Program of Veterinary Short Course at 
University of Minnesota, Nov. 1-2, 1944.—A 
two-day conference program for graduate vet- 
erinarians will be given by the Division of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota, 
according to announcement recently made by 
Dr. W. L. Boyd, chief of the Division, and 
Dr. J. O. Christianson, director of agriculture 
short courses. The theme of the program wil! 
center around a number of the more important 
infectious and noninfectious diseases of food- 
producing animals. Leading authorities wil! 
discuss the various subjects to be presented. 

A registration fee of $4.00 will be charged 
those who attend the conference. The program 
follows. 


Wednesday, November 1 a 
Presiding—R. Fenstermacher 
A.M. 
9:00 Registration 
10:00 Welcome............J. O. Christianson 
10:10 Swine Brucellosis (Demonstrations of 
collecting blood samples from swine).. 
H. C..H. Kernkamp 
11:00 Baby Pig Diseases....... Jesse Sampson 
Presiding—H. J. Sloan 
P.M. 
1:30 Nutritional Diseases of Poultry........ 
2:30 Nutrition as Related to Diseases of the 
3:30 Physiology of Milk Secretion.......... 
Thursday, November 2 
= Presiding—M, H. Roepke 
AM. 
9:00 Important Infectious Diseases of Ti 
10:00 Diseases of Swine with Special Emp! 
sis on Swine Erysipelas.. Bret 
11:30 Moving Pictures | 
Presiding—W. L. Boyd 
P.M 
1:30 Acetonemia and Allied Diseases..... 
3:00 Question Box and-Panel Discussion 


Veterinarian Honored.—Drs. William 
Feldman, H. Corwin Hinshaw, and Frank 
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Mann of the Mayo Clinic, at the 1944 meeting 
»f the American Medical Association in Chi- 
ago, were awarded the gold medal granted 
for the best scientific exhibit of the session. 
The award was for work on the chemotherapy 
»f tuberculosis, including trials of diazone, 
yromin, promizole, and such antibiotics as pen- 
cillin, gramicidin and other products of fungi, 
molds, and other microédrganisms, of which 
promizole is the most promising. Feldman is a 
veterinarian, an alumnus of Colorado State, 
and has done important work on various phases 
of tuberculosis. 


Missouri 


First Missouri Sheep.—As if to prove that 
our country is indeed a youngster, the folks 
Caldwell County are reminding the world 
that its first flock of sheep was driven all the 
way from Ohio to this state in June, 1844, “by 
George Smith and his hired hand,” the press 
announcement says. George is buried at 
Cameron where memorial ceremonies were 
held this year to commemorate the event.— 
From Pathfinder. 

eee 


Dr. Homer Patrick, formerly of Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina, has accepted the position 
of manager of the biologic laboratories of 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, replacing H. C. Schae- 
fer, now manager of Purina’s general research 
program. 


New York 


Fluorine as a Caries Preventive.—The popu- 
lations of Kingston and Newburgh are being 
used to test the value of fluorine as a preven- 
tive of toothache, it having been demonstrated 
that drinking water containing 1 part of fluor- 
ne per million reduces the incidence of den- 
tal caries among town populations. In two 
adjacent Chicago suburbs, the one using the 
fluorine-free water of the Chicago water works 
and the other using well water containing 
1/1,000,000 of that element the incidence of 
aries was 3 to 1 in favor of the latter. In 
ie Kingston-Newburgh experiment, New- 
urgh’s water will be treated and Kingston's 


used as the control. taken over the Animal Clinic in Spo- 
kane, which was formerly owned and operated 
by J. J. Stratton, deceased. 
Ohio 
Oleomargarine Protest.—A strong resolu- 
Wisconsin 


on, protesting any change in the federal laws 
lesigned to prevent deception and fraud in 
the production and sale of oleomargarine, was 
assed at the fifty-ninth annual convention of 
1e Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


‘hich was held at 67 7. 


Pennsylvania 


Junior Veterinary Medical As ssociation.—The 
nnsylvania chapter held its annual banquet 


July 27, 1944, at the University Club, Philadel- 
phia. About one hundred and fifty guests were 
present. 


W. A. Hagan, special consultant to the chief 
of the United States BAI, was the guest 
speaker. He gave a general discussion of 
the following subjects: Achievements of the 
BAI in the past and present; Tuberculosis; 
Dourine; Introduction of Brahma cattle into 
Louisiana; and Bang’s Disease. In closing, he 
spoke of ethics and sanitation and asked the 
group to remember these things when in the 
field practicing. 


Peru 


Asociaci6n de Médicos Veterinarios.—At the 
general assembly on July 3, 1944, the board of 
directors of this Association was renewed. It 
is composed of Dr. Aurelio Malaga Alba, presi- 
dent; Dr. Moisés Insta Hoyos, secretary; Dr. 
Carlos Alberto Saldafia, treasurer; and Dr. 
Andrés Moreau and Dr. José Mora Campos, 
members. 

s/Moisfés Insua Hoyos, Secretary. 


Tennessee ¥e 
a A Jones, of Paris, delivered, a few months 
ago, a 7-legged Hereford calf with 2 heads, 
inainks with 2 sets of eyes and ears, on Ear! 
Compton’s farm near Osage. The animal was 
born dead, In thirty-five years of practice, it 
was Dr. Jones’ first experience with this type 
Texas 


of freak animal. “3 
New Sheep Marker.—From Irion 
comes a report that a sheepman—George B. wt, ‘ 
Cathey—has invented a labor- and paint-saving 
gadget for marking sheep, a light, hand-worked 
contraption, like an office stamp with its ink 
pad. A thousand sheep can be marked as fast 
as they come along without dripping or ee: 
ing of paint. 

i= 


Washington 
Ralph G. Torney and Philip J. Pfarr have Bes a: 


Southeast Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As. 


sociation.—The Association held a meeting 

Aug. 31, 1944, at Madison with 50 veterinarians \ 
present. Banner Bill Morgan was the guest 
speaker, discussing Bovine Trichomoniasis. 


L. T. Donovan, president; Ray Klussendorf, 

delegate from Wisconsin; and C. R. Curtis, 

Portage reported on the AVMA convention. ae 
s/ James Healy Gis 
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COMING MEETINGS 


BIRTHS 


American Public Health Association. Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., Oct. 3-5, 1944. 
Reginald M. Atwater, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., chairman, program committee. 


Short Course for Veterinarians. Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 5-6, 1944. C. R. 
Donham, Dept. of Veterinary Science, Purdue 
University, head. 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 
10-11, 1944. C. C. Graham, Wellsburg, Iowa, 
secretary. 


Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Oct. 19-20, 1944. R. C. Snyder, Walnut St. 
and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Clarendon Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla., Oct. 
30-31, 1944. J. V. Knapp, Box 389, Tallahas- 
see, Fla., secretary. 


Connecticut Veterinary Medical Association. 
Meriden, Conn., Nov. 1, 1944. G. E. Corwin, 
36 Capitol Ave., Hartford 6, Conn., secretary. 


Short Course for Veterinarians. University 
Farm, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 8, 
Minn., Nov, 1-2, 1944. W. L. Boyd, Division 
of Veterinary Medicine, University Farm, 
head. 

Midwest Small Animal Association. Hotel Bur- 
lington, Burlington, Iowa, Nov. 2, 1944. 
Wayne H. Riser, 17th St. at Ingersoll, Des 
Moines, Iowa, secretary. 


Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. 
Warrior Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, Nov. 14-15, 
1944. H.C. Smith, Allied Laboratories, Sioux 
City, Iowa, secretary. 

Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Hotel Custer, Galesburg, Ill., Nov. 15-16, 
1944. L. A. Gray, Bushnell, IIll., secretary- 
treasurer. 

United States Live Stock Sanitary Association. 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 6-7-8, 1944. 
R. A. Hendershott, Trenton, N. J., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Cornell University. Annual Conference for 
Veterinarians, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 3-4-5, 1945. M. G. 
Fincher, New York State Veterinary College, 
acting dean. 


MARRIAGES 


Dr. Walter J. Krebs (Wash., °44), 102 W. 
Crockett St., Seattle, Wash., to Miss Jerry 
McNeal, Wenatchee, Wash., Aug. 23, 1944. 


To Maj. (U.P., ’29) and Mrs. W. M. Lukens, 
Station Hospital, Kingman Army Air Field, 
Kingman, Ariz., a son, John Major, March 14, 
1944. 


To Dr. (M.S.C., ’41) and Mrs. F. E. Eads, 
9739 Hoxie Ave., Chicago 17, Ill., a daughter, 
Nancy Anne, June 15, 1944. 


To Dr. and Mrs. W. J. Dundas, Waterloo, 
Iowa, a daughter, Jean Marie, July 4, 1944. 

To Dr. (M.S.C., 40) and Mrs. Carl D. Webs- 
ter, Sheldon, I1l., a son, Dennis Michael, July 
5, 1944. 


To Dr. (M.S.C., ’38) and Mrs. Robert S. Rey, 
121 Central Ave., Visalia, Calif., a son, Thomas 
David, Aug. 4, 1944. 


To Maj. (A.P.I., ’35) and Mrs. John R. Net- 
tles, Jr., Base Veterinarian, Hamilton Field, 
Calif., a son, Carroll Lee, Aug. 8, 1944. First 
son, John R. III, May 14, 1943. 


To Capt. (K.S.C., ’43) and Mrs. Robert T. 
Handle, 171 Lake Whatcom Blvd., Bellingham, 
Wash., a son, Robert Brian, Aug. 15, 1944. 


DEATHS 


Erland V. Lagerberg (St. Jos., '18), 49, of 
Fort Morgan, Colo., died Aug. 8, 1944, in an 
attempt to rescue a 12-year-old boy from the 
North Sterling reservoir. Dr. Lagerberg was 
associated with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try at the time of his death. He had been a 
member of the AVMA since 1924. 


Otis L. Sutton (Cin., ’11), 59, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died recently. Dr. Sutton had been a 
member of the AVMA since 1912. 


J. J. Stratton (Wash., ’12), 65, of Spokane, 
Wash., died recently. Dr. Stratton was ad- 
mitted to the AVMA in 1939. 


Arthur Paul, 74, of Escondido, Calif., died 
Aug. 15, 1944. Dr. Paul was born in Norwich, 
England and came to America at the age of 
18. He studied medicine and veterinary sci- 
ence at Chicago. 


Valentine Stang (Veterinary College of Ber- 
lin), 68, Berlin, Germany, died June 18, 1944 
Those who knew Dr, Stang will recall that he 
attended the International Veterinary meeting 
here in 1934. Dr. Stang was admitted to the 
AVMA in 1934. 


Glenn E. Nelson (K.C.V.C., '13) of Sioux City, 
Ia., died recently. Dr. Nelson was admitted to 
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The opening session of the Eighty-first Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., August 22-24, 
1944, convened at 10:35 a, m., President Charles W. 
Bower presiding. 

Presipent Bower: By the authority vested in me as 
president, I hereby declare the eighty-first annual con- 
vention of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
now in session. 

The invocation will be given by Dr. Charles Ray Goff, 
Pastor, Methodist Temple, Chicago. 


Invocation 


De. Cuartes Ray Gorr: O, eternal God, our Father, 
we invoke Thy blessing upon this gathering today. We 
thank Thee that we are still permitted to meet in a 
land of freedom, yet we remember that we have responsi- 
bilities because of this. And our minds and hearts and 
prayers go out today to those who are paying the price 
to make this liberty possible. 

We pray for these boys of ours out yonder on the 
high seas amd across in these places of great danger. 
We know that some, before the day closes, will give up 
their lives. Oh God, be with them in this,. their last 
day on this earth, and help us to measure ourselves 
against their sacrifice. And may we, O God, commit 
ourselves to the highest and best that is within us. 

Bless this organization all over the land, everyone 
represented in it. Bless these days, these hours together. 
May they be fruitful and meaningful, and may we in 
this year that is to come give everything that we have 
to America and to the world and to Thee, our God. 
We ask this in Christ’s name. Amen. 

Presipent Bower: We will now be favored by a 
solo by Mrs. Wesley A. Young, who will sing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

. . Singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” .. . 

Presipent Bower: There will be a slight change in 
the program. Governor Green has been delayed a short 
while. He will be here later this morning. 

No veterinary meeting is complete withcut the ladies. 
Therefore, it is indeed a privilege that we have with 
us this morning the president of the Women’s Auxiliary 
who will deliver greetings from the Women’s Auxiliary— 
Mrs. J. C. Schoenlaub. (Applause.) 


Greetings from the Women's Auxiliary 


Mrs. J. C. Scnoentaus: Mr. President, Guests, Ladies 
ind Gentlemen of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
ciation: I extend to you most cordial greetings. It 
fitting and proper that this convention meets in Chi- 
ago, the home of the greatest war matériél producing 
‘enter in the country, hence, so vital to winning the war. 
The Women’s Auxiliary, remembering its purpose, has 
‘riven to make its contribution to the war effort inside 
e Auxiliary as well as without. Not one of you here 
it who belongs to one or more organizations developed 
meet a specific need. Our Student Loan Fund is in 
tive use, and it is rendering an excellent service, and 
‘cere will be greater demands upon that fund as time 
goes On, 
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1 feel that the veterinarians of today and tomorrow 
are rendering one of the greatest services in the communi- 
ties in which they live. In spite of the suffering and 
the upheaval of other counties, it is imperative that we 
look to our home problems and continue to solve them. 
We cannot sink back into the complacency of the pre- 
war attitude. What has gone on in the past and what 
is going on now will influence our lives and the future 
of this country for generations to come. Distance no 
longer is a factor. The secret airways of today will 
be the future flights of tomorrow. Therefore, it will 
take great vision to anticipate the needs of the future. We 
must build on a firm foundation, for we are on the 
threshold of a new era. 

Our men are fighting on the far-flung battlefronts, that 
we may enjoy the four freedoms. We must strive to 
look upward and outward and forget the inequality of 
man. We hope that, when this convention meets an- 
other year, the greatest of catastrophes will have passed, 
and that man will live his way of life and enjoy peace. 
(Applause. ) 


President's Address 


Presipent Bower: In accordance with the change in 
program as announced a few moments ago, the next 
on the program will be the president’s address. 

. President Bower read his address. (Published in 
the September Journat.) . . . (Applause.) 

Presipent Bower: I have just been informed that 
Governor Green has been unavoidably detained and will 
not be able to be with us at all. However, we will at 
this time have the address of welcome by Dr. Wesley 


A. Young of Chicago. (Applause.) eK i 


Dr. Westey A. Younc: President Bower, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I have been everything from a farm boy 
to a veterinarian trying to treat cattle, but this is my 
first time to be the Governor's understudy, but I as- 
sure you I am going to enjoy my part of it. Perhaps 
this is the time to relax a little bit amd see if we can 
get a chuckle out of ourselves. These are serious days, 
and we are serious about twenty-four hours a day. We 
are certainly serious practically every minute of our 
waking days, and perhaps it will be good for us if we 
change the rate of horseback driving, as the old man 
said, as you do when you get tired, and do something 
else for a minute. 

Possibly I am in the position this morning of the 
lady who was leaning out the upstairs window on the 
alley side of the house. She happened to lean a little 
too far and fell head first into the garbage can. Just 
then the Chinese laundryman passed by and saw the 
scene. He said, “My goodness, how wasteful you Amer- 
icans are. That woman is good for forty years yet.” 
(Laughter.) 

Possibly I am good for something. If I can pinch-hit 
for the Governor I will certainly feel it a distinct 
honor to have been called upon to say a few words of 
welcome to you people. 

part of what I said 


Now, to be serious. The funny 
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was’ just as a matter of relaxation. Let's really be 
serious and think what the veterinary profession means 
not just to the United States or to the Americas, but 
what it means to the world. For without the veterinary 
profession, the world would be a very, very hungry place. 
And today and this week, you people representing nearly 
10 per cent of the veterinarians who are not in the 
armed services, at home at any rate, are in my city. 

As a member of the Local Committee on Arrange- 
ments, I feel grateful to each and every person who 
has traveled any distance whatsoever to come to Chicago 
to attend this meeting. The effort which you have put 
forth is more than the usual effort required for such a 
journey. I have done a little traveling in the past 
year or so, and I appreciate what you folks have gone 
through to get here. 

It means to me, and I am sure to the other members 
of the committee and to the officers of the Association, 
that the veterinary profession, even though it only num- 
bers some thirteen thousand in the United States, is 
made up of a band of good fellows and their wives and 
families who stick together and do their job, whether 
they get credit for it or not. 

I am very, very happy to say to you all: welcome to 
Chicago! (Applause.) 

Presivent Bower: In responce to this addfess of 
welcome, we have with us a member of our profession, a 
neighbor and friend, the Honorable George W. Gillie, a 
member of Congress. (Applause.) 


Response 


. . . The Honorable George W. Gillie responded. . . . 
(Applause.) (see “The Chicago Session,’’ p. 177.) 

Presipent Bower: The next part of the program will 
be conducted by Dr. O. V. Brumley, chairman of the 
Executive Board, for the presentation of awards. 

Dr. O. V. Brumiey: Mr. President, Members of the 
Convention: It is my pleasure at this particular time to 
present certain awards as outlined in the program. 


Presentation of President's Certificate 


I will ask President Bower to please come forward. 

. - . Dr. Brumley read his statement relative to the 
President’s Certificate. . . . 
Chicago Session,” p. 177.) 


Presentation of President's Key 


. . . Dr. Brumley read his statement relative to the 
President’s Key. . . . (Applause.) . .. (see “The Chi- 
cago Session,” p. 177.) 


Presentation of Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress Prize Mes, 


At this time we wish to present the Veterinary Con- 
gress Award. The usual brief explanation is in order 
relative to this award. 

When the Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 
was held in New York in 1934, a sum of money was 
raised in this ‘country for proper entertainment of the 
delegates from the various countries. Some of the money 
was not spent and it was turned oyer to the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. The interest from this 
fund, which is invested in government bonds, was to 
be used for an annual award for distinguished service 
in veterinary science and the livestock industry. The 
award is presented at each annual convention. 

I am happy to announce that the committee this year 
has selected Dr. D. F. Luckey for this award. Will 
Dr. Luckey please come forward? 

Dr. Luckey, I have the honor to present you with this 
award at the proper time. Before doing so, I wish 
to read the citation which goes with this award. 

. - Dr. Brumley read his statement relative to Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress Prize. (see “The Chi- 
cago Session,” p. 177.) 

I now present to you this Twelfth International Veter- 
inary Congress Prize Award. (Applause.) 


Dr. D. F. Luckey: Ladies, Veterinarians, Friends: I 
feel a little like an old friend of mine who lived at 
Breckenridge, Mo. He was a dainty, little, old fellow, 
very religious. He had about five or six hundred 
sheep. He went to prayer meeting one night, and the 
leader called on him to make a talk. He said, “I don't 
feel worthy. As I opened the gate the other day to 
let the sheep through, I fell down and five hundred sheep 
ran over me, and I said ‘Damn it!’”’ (Laughter.) 

I hardly feel worthy of the flattering remarks made 
by Dr. Brumley, but I am very, very proud of this 
award, and I want to thank the Committee and the 
Association. 

When the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air, 
the fish of the sea, and all creeping things, parasites, and 
germs, were created in the beginning, the Scripture says 
that God gave man dominion over all of them. There 
is an express command that we should exercise and for- 
ward our dominion in these matters, promoting and 
propagating the good mold of penicillin, and destroying 
the harmful, such as tuberculosis germs. Carrying out 
this ideal, it seems that Divine Providence gives us 
light and vision. 

The veterinary profession has certainly made good in 
exercising its part of this dominion that is implied. 
We are compensated by the thought, for instance, that 
today thousands of children are being raised free from 
the danger of bovine tuberculosis infection, whereas, but 
for the tuberculin test, it might have been otherwise. 

Just a short state history on the question of the in- 
tradermal test, not going back to the beginning. In 
March, 1911, Dr. L. D. Brown, now deceased, and Dr. 
H. C. Ward, now at Fulton, Mo., were testing the herds 
of dairy cattle around Independence, Mo., under a city 
ordinance. They applied the intradermal test to a lot 
of these herds and followed with the old subcutaneous 
test. They soon found that the intradermal test was 
the more accurate. In April, 1911, we began the sys- 
tematic test of all of the dairy cattle supplying milk to 
Columbia, Mo., under a city ordinance. We began the 
middle of April using the intradermal test exclusively in 
the state work. For many years we used the intradermal 
test exclusively in our intrastate work, and we used the 
subcutaneous test on cattle for shipment out of the state. 
The old reports of the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture will show the comparative results. But, in short, 
we found the intradermal test was more accurate, both 
by way of cleaning these herds and making a good post- 
mortem record. 

One thing that is not generally known: In October, 
1918, the Canadian Government sent Dr. George Town- 
send, now at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, down to Co- 
lumbia, Mo. My men and I spent some two weeks with 
him, showing him the intradermal test and the reaction 
on condemned cattle. . He went back home, and they 
worked with the test a while and rejected it. In about 
1914 I received a circular from the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry stating that the intradermal 
test was not reliable, and it was thereby rejected both 
by the Canadian and our own governments. You can 
scarcely realize how discouraging those reports were to 
me. But finally in 1921, after we had used this test 
straight through for ten years, it was recognized at a 
tuberculosis conference in Chicago and became one, at 
least, of the official tests at that time. 

Again, I thank the Committee and the Association. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Presentation of Borden Award and Medal 


Presipent Bower: ‘This year, for the first time, 
the American Veterinary Medical Association is privi- 
leged to coéperate in conferring an award which has 
been made available for us to administer, by one of the 
country’s leaders in the dairy and food industry. 

It now gives me pleasure to introduce Mr. W. A. 
Wentworth, director of industry relations of the Borden 
Company, New York, who will explain the purposes of 
the award now about to be made. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. A. Wentwortu: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I was particularly interested in two remark; 
which your president made in his address. The stres 
that he laid upon the public relations work of this asso 
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ciation was of particular interest because for some ten 
years I have had an interest in that work with the com- 
pany with which I am associated. It reminded me, how- 
ever, of a meeting of these high-powered public relations 
counsels that get together once a month im the City of 
New York, I go to listen, sometimes get an idea or 
two. But at one of these meetings recently, the chair- 
man of that group said, “You will recall how we have 
struggled for years to get a definition of what public 
relations are. I got the best one that I have heard at 
home from our colored maid the other day.” 


He said he was talking with his wife about what 
publie relations are, and the colored maid, dusting around 
the room, finally said to him, “Well, Mr. Davidson, I 
have listened to you a great deal about this public rela- 
tions business. It seems to me that public relations am 
letting people know what you want them to know, with- 
out telling them.” (Laughter.) 


For the most part, it seemed to me that your associa- 
tion is proceeding very much like the rest of us proceed, 
and that is, doing a good deal of telling. Up to now, 
we haven’t found the way of doing it as the Negro gaid 
suggested but, nevertheless, down at the bottom of our 
hearts, almost all of us realize that that is a good way 
to accomplish it. 

The second thing that your president mentioned, which 
seemed to me to be somewhat the opposite of what we 
experience in our industry, was the desirability of “‘up- 
grading.” He mentioned with a good deal of pride, I 
would say, the accomplishment of getting veterinarians 
upgraded. But have you ever heard of upgrading but- 
ter? Have you ever heard of upgrading eggs and a 
few more things? Well, “upgrading’’ to us in the 
dairy industry goes along with black markets and _ boot- 
legging. At first I was a little shocked when I heard 
your president use that term, but he made it perfectly 
clear to me, not a member of your profession, that 
upgrading has two definite and distinct meanings. I 
congratulate you on getting a constructive use out of it 
as contrasted to what we in the dairy industry some- 
times suffer. 

Just one other thing that seemed to be quite impres- 
sive. I have attended a ni.mber of wartime conferences 
and industry conventions, but today is the first time I 
ever heard a congressman point with pride to what veter- 
inarians or other professional people have done. I am 
sure that, when a congressman comes out here and does 
other than point with pride to what Congress has done 
or what he as a congressman has done, you have a 
distinctive member of Congress. (Laughter.) 

But to get at this matter of the Borden awards, one 
of which is about to be presented, I should like to read 
a brief statement which I have prepared. 

. Mr. Wentworth read his statement relative to the 
basis of the Borden Award. . . . (Applause.) . . . (see 
“The Chicago Session,” p. 177.) 

Presipent Bower: Mr. Wentworth, before presenting 
the recipient, I wish to express, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation and its Committee on Awards, our sincere ap- 
preciation of the fine recognition which your company has 
given to veterinary science and the veterinary profession 
in their relationship to improved milk supplies by mak- 
ing available this award for our administration. The 
Committee has endeavored to carry out the purposes of 
the Borden award as you have explained them. 


I now ask Dr. I. Forest Huddleson to please come to 
the platform. . . . (Applause.) .. . 


CITATION 


Dr. Huddleson, on behalf of the AVMA Committee 
on Awards, it is my pleasing duty to designate you 
as the recipient of the Borden award for 1944 for 
outstanding achievements in contributing to the control 
of dairy cattle diseases. Your selection is based upon 
several considerations and accomplishments, not con- 
fined to the year just past but extending over a long 
period of meritorious hard work. 

You have distinguished yourself by your studies on 
brucellosis in practically all of its phases. Of particu- 
lar significance, in so far as this award is concerned, 


is your development and demonstration of the rapid or 
plate agglutination test as a reliable means of diagnos- 
ing Brucella infections in animals and man, but 
which has had its widest application and benefits in 
dairy cattle. You devoted: years of patient effort in 
developing and perfecting a test antigen so highly 
sensitive that results could be obtained in the space 
of minutes, as compared with many hours by the usual 
method. Moreover, you solved a number of problems 
upon the answers to which depended the acceptance and 
successful application of the rapid agglutination test 
as an accurate method in the hands of trained indi- 
viduals. 


But it is not simply for these accomplishments that 
the Committee has selected you for the honor of the 
Borden award. In the field of Brucella investigations, 
you have won worldwide distinction for establishing 
many facts which are important to our knowledge of 
brucellosis in bovines and fundamental to the control 
of the disease. Thus, your demonstration that Brucella 
abortus requires an increased CO2 tension for primary 
isolation; the development of a culture method to de- 
termine the presence of Brucella organisms in milk; 
your studies on the virulence of Brucella cultures; the 
methods for differentiating the three species of Brucella; 
your observation that calves from infected cows do not 
remain infected with Br. abortus and are highly re- 
sistant to infection; the possibility of using non- 
virulent cultures as immunizing agents in cattle; all 
these and other results of years of intensive investiga- 
tion have had a marked effect upon our concept of 
bovine brucellosis and the means for its control. Your 
studies have been of great significance not only to the 
dairy-cattle industry but also to the health of milk 
consumers. 

Dr. Huddleson, by diligent and unselfish ‘devotion 
to research, you have won wide recognition and many 
honors in the field of Brucella investigations. The 
veterinary profession, in turn, is honored by your 
accomplishments which reflect so much credit on the 
science we cultivate. 

Mr. Wentworth, our Association is privileged to 
coéperate with your company in conferring this award 
for which we now present Dr. Huddleson. 

Mr. Wentwortu: Dr. Huddleson, it is a pleasure 
for me to be here as the representative of the Borden 
Company in this connection. There are two parts of 
this award. One is a medal, a pretty good paper-weight, 
if you don’t have any other use-for it. It is made out 
of the same stuff they have buried in the hills of Ken- 
tucky. On the reverse side it says: “Award for out- 
standing research contributing to the control of dairy- 
cattle disease to I. Forest Huddleson, 1944, by direction 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association.” 

Dr. Huddleson, on behalf of the Borden Company, I 
take great pleasure in presenting you with that award 
and this little piece of blue paper which goes with it 
in the amount of $1,000. (Applause.) 

Dr. I. Forest Huppteson: Mr. Wentworth, President 
Bower, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is indeed a great honor 
to have one’s past labors recognized as being worthy of 
the Borden award and medal. I must confess that it 
is with considerable modesty that I accept this award 
because I am conscious of the fact that my past and 
present associates have contributed no small part to the 
labors which this award recognizes. 

I assume, Mr. Wentworth, that the award does not 
have the same significance as a wreath laid upon a grave 
or imply that the recipient’s inquisitive soul should now 
rest in peace. (Laughter.) 

I take it that the Borden award is a challenge to 
one’s future efforts as well as a reward for the past. I 
trust that the future will not find me unworthy of this 
honor. (Applause.) 

Presipent Bower: The AVMA award, voted in 1943 
to Dr, John R. Mohler, was to have been presented today, 
but he is not with us at this time, and it will therefore 
be postponed. So, our final award for this morning's 
session will be given by Dr. Wesley A. Young. 
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Presentation of Humane Act Award 


Dr. Westey A. Younc: President Bower, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Again a moment of your time while I tell 
you about an interesting young American. I am going to 
ask Frank and Sally Kiemele to come to the platform, 
please. I am asking both the youngsters to come up 
because they work as a team. 

This is the first year that the Humane Act award, which 
President Bower and other members of the Board have 
been interested in bringing about, has been presented. The 
Humane Act award was to be given to a boy or girl in 
the United States, not yet past their eighteenth birthday. 
We can’t give it, or any part of it, to Sally officially 
because she is past eighteen, but Frank is just seventeen. 
The information about the award was sent to the various 
veterinary schools, to the National Humane Review, the 
American Humane Association, to the veterinary student 
publications, the Future Farmers of America for its clubs, 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and the press in general. 
Of course, the AVMA Journat also carried a story. 

As a result, we had nominations from different parts 
of the country, and I am happy to say that the winning 
nominee was a Chicago boy. 

The idea of this Humane Act award was to present it 
to someone who had done something beyond the ordinary 
in behalf of kindness to animals, not necessarily for res- 
cuing an animal from danger. 

I will take one or two minutes to tell you why Frank 


ver was selected for this award by the committee. I have 
Z Rie a copy of a letter which I wrote Frank on Dec. 30, 1938. 
Jesinl That letter was in response to the first issue of what has 
eee been known as “Pet News.” I received one of the first 
ss gopies of it, which was hand printed, and there were 
“2 included eleven cents as a donation to our work. That 
caused me to be interested. I found that Frank had 
started” “Pet News” in memory of his dog ‘“‘Rinty.” 


“Rinty” was stolen by one of the dognappers, of which 
we have too many. He contracted distemper, and they 
were so kind, they brought him back to the neighborhood, 
practically dead! 

That was my first introduction to this youngster, his 
sister, and family. ‘‘Pet News” came out. I have in 
my hand the fourth number, that is this year, illustrated 
with clever drawings of various animals, in pen and ink 
on ordinary copy paper. Both Frank and Sally draw and 
write, But, in general, Frank has been the editor and 
Sally has been the art editor. Mark you, this was sent 
to people without any subscription price, and it told 
interesting animal stories. One I noticed in this particular 
issue is about a sow that had a litter of twenty pigs. 
Maybe that is interesting to veterinary medicine. After 
all, it is good propaganda for the public to get some inter- 
esting news about animals. There were items in the fourth 
edition about puppies and pigs and sows and horses and 
goats and birds, some of them being operated on by veteri- 
narians. 

So, I think we are in the right pew, as it were, when 
these youngsters are recognized this morning. I would 
like to give you a little insight into their souls. Here is 
another letter dated April 7, 1939. This is from Frank 
to me, after his leg had been broken. He had caught the 
interest of a well-to-do Chicago woman, who lives on the 
north side of Chicago in a most elaborate home. Frank 
says this: “I think she is the kindest lady I know. Do 
you know what she did? She came all the way out to 
my house just as soon as she found I had my leg broken, 
and wanted to buy me a wheel-chair. Gee, I don’t under- 
stand ladies like her. It would be different if I were a 
kid that had a swell home and my dad were rich, but 
we are just people.” 

Shortly after that, we found that “Pet News” looked 
something like this. It had grown into legal size paper, 
ten pages, went to 21 countries in the world—21 coun- 
tries, if you please—and to all the states in the Union. 
That coming from a boy who lived in a little house on 
the alley! 

In a few days this lad, instead of writing articles for 
“Pet News,”’ may be writing the death warrant of some 
Jap or Nazi. His expectation is to go into the armed 
services; he is taking his physical for the Marine Corps 


a 


today. He has been like a child of my own. Frank, 
this is one of the highlights of my life to be able to 
hand this over to you youngsters with my very best 
wishes and congratulations. 

. . . Presentation of certificate. . . (Applause.) 

Presipent Bower: Dr. Hoskins, chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Local Arrangements, will make some annouw: ce. 
ments at this time. 

. . + Dr. H. Preston Hoskins made announcements. . . 

Presipent Bower: We will now recess until 1:30 this 
afternoon. 

. . » The meeting recessed at 12:50 p. m. .. 


First General Session 
_ Tuesday Afternoon, August 22, 1944 


The following moving pictures were shown: 

“Animals in the Service of Man,” produced by the 
American Humane Association and shown through the 
courtesy of The Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago. 

*Repulsion of Teeth,”’ shown and commented on by Dr. 
E, R. Frank, School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State 
College. 

The meeting convened at 2:25 p. m., the president pre- 
siding. 

Tue Presipent: There has been a change in the pro- 
gram this afternoon. The first paper was to be “The 
Veterinarian’s Place in Livestock Loss Prevention’ by 
J. A. Barger, Inspector in Charge, U. S. Bureau of An- 
imal Industry, Des Moines, Iowa. He is unable to be 
present. This paper will be read by title and published 
in a future issue of the JourNnat. 

We are indeed fortunate to have as our next speaker 
one of the outstanding nutritionists in the country, Dr. 
J. S. Hughes, Professor of Biochemistry, Kansas State 
College. He needs no introduction to many of you; he will 
present “Newer Information on the Rdle of Vitamins and 
Minerals in Animal Health.” Dr. Hughes! 

. .. Dr. J. S. Hughes, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kans., presented his address, “Newer Information on 
the Réle of Vitamins and Minerals in Animal Health” with 
the use of slides. . . (Applause.) (To be published.) 

Tne Prestipent: Thank you, Doctor. 

Next on the program will be a panel discussion on 
parasite problems. Will these men, when I call their 
names, come to the platform and take their positions at the 
panel table? 

First of all, the chairman, Dr. Kent R, Dudley, a prac- 
titioner, Iola, Kansas; Dr. E. A. Benbrook, head of the 
Department of Veterinary Pathology, Iowa State College; 
Dr. M. M. Leonard, practitioner, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina; Dr. B. T. Simms is not able to be here, and Dr. 
Cecil Elder of the University of Missouri has Kindly con- 
sented to sit on th. panel for Simms; Dr. D. E 
Trump, practitioner of Minnesota. 

. . .» Dr. Kent R. Dudley, Iola, Kansas, assumed the 
(Panel Discussion on Parasite Problems to be 


chair. . . 
published.) 
+» 


Nomination and Election of Officers 


Presipent Bower: Please come to order. We will now 
go into business session for the purpose of nominating 
officers. The executive secretary will read instructions as 
to nominations and ballot. 

Executive Secretary Harpvensercu: Article III of the 
Administrative By-Laws provides that these rules govern- 
ing the election of the president-elect shall be announced 
to the floor of the general session preceding the election, 
by the executive secretary or his legal representative. 

. . . Executive Secretary Hardenbergh read article 1'! 
pertaining to the election of the president-elect. . . 

Presipent Bower: First will be nominations for pre;i- 


dent-elect. The chair will entertain nominations for presi- 
dent-elect. 
Dr. Cas. H. Seacraves (Ore.): Mr. President, | 


wish to place the name of Dr. B. T. Simms before the 
Association as a candidate for the office of president- 
elect. Dr. Simms was, for more than twenty years, " 
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carge of the experiment station connected with Oregon Barnette for the past twenty-five years, and I would like ‘ i 
S:ate College. I, as a practitioner, learned to appreciate to say to the membership of the Association that he is > het 
this man, and I assure you that he has as near 100 per a practitioner than whom no one is held in higher esteem a: 
cont support in our state as any man who ever lived there. throughout the South, We would be very happy to ap 
Dr. Simms went before groups that had legis- have him as one of the vice-presidents of the Associa- Py 
lation contrary to the interest of the veterinary pro- tion. I take great pleasure in seconding his nomination. : i 
iession, and defended that interest at considerable hazard Presivent Bower: Are there further nominations for oti 
to himself. It gives me great pleasure to offer his name —yice.presidents? We must have four more. You know, ar-(¥ 
fr your consideration. (Applause.) this job is pretty hard on the president. vi 
Presipent Bower: You have heard the nomination De. W. L. Borp (Minn.): I would like to nominate ae 


of Dr. B. T. Simms. Are. there further nominations 
or seconding remarks? 

Dr. Eart E. Weoner (Wash.): I would like to say 
a word on behalf of Dr. B. T. Simms. This as an un- 
usual meeting of the AVMA. I have attended many of 
these meetings, and it is the first one that B. T. Simms 
has not attended. I understand the reason he is not 
here is because he is supposed to be on the job and he 
is not permitted to be here. I would assume there are 
very few men who have belonged to this association as 
long as B. T. Simms, and who have given as much as 
Dr. Simms in his effort and thought and support for 
good veterinary service the country over. The fact that 
he is engaged at the present time in research work of 
such a nature that he cannot be here is a splendid recom- 
mendation for him. 

I second the nomination of Dr. Simms. He was in 
the Northwest for many years. I knew him very well, 
personally and professionally, and I know that the Asso- 
ciation would honor itself if it should choose him as the 
president-elect. 

Dr. Fercuson: Mr. President, I would like to sec- 
ond the nomination of Dr. Simms. I have known him a 
great many years. He is a scientist of no small repute. 
He is a friend of the practitioner, a friend of the 
veterinary profession. It is a long time since the South 
has had a president, and I take pleasure in making the 
second. 

Dre. I, S. McApory (Ala.): I wish to second that, 
also. Dr. Simms has his reputation directly in the 
West; he still maintains that reputation in the South, 
and we are certainly glad to have him presented for 
president-elect. 

Presipent Bower: 
nominations? 

Dr. Fercuson: Mr. President, not hearing any fur- 
ther nominations, I move that the rules be suspended 
and the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot for Dr. Simms as president-elect. 

. . The motion was regularly seconded. .. . 

Presipent Bower: The motion has been moved and 
seconded that the rules be suspended and that the secre- 
tary cast the unanimous ballot for Dr. B. T. Simms 
of Auburn, Ala., as president-elect. Any remarks? If 
not, all in favor signify by saying “aye”; contrary same. 
Carried, 

Executive Secretary Harpensercu: Mr. President 
and Members: In accordance with your instructions, I 
hereby cast the unanimous ballot of this association for 
the election of Dr. B.° T. Simms of Auburn, Ala., for 
the office of president-elect. (Applause.) 

Prestpent Bower: There will be five vice-presidents 
ominated. The secretary will read from the By-Laws. 

- « Executive Secretary Hardenbergh read section 
1 ‘of article 1V pertaining to the election of vice-presi- 

ents. 6 

PRESIDENT 
president? 

Dr. Cuas. C. Rive (Ga.): I would like to place in 
mination a colleague, a Southerner, who has been a 
ember of this assoication since 1914, has missed only 
‘wo or three meetings. He is a practitioner of great 
repute in his own home state. He served on his State 
ard of Veterinary Examiners and also the Procure- 
ent and Assignment Board of his state—Dr. W. A. 
sarnette, practioner form Greenwood, S. Car. 

PREsIDENT Bower: Dr. Barnette has been nominated. 
e there further nominations? 
Memper: I would like to second Dr. 


I have known Dr. 


Are there further remarks or 


Bower: Do I hear nominations for vice- 


Barnette’s nom- 


De. B. E. Carzrstz (Ga.): 


Dr. C. R. Donham of Lafayette, Ind. 

Dr. Eart E, Weoner (Wash.): 1 would like to pre- 
sent the name of M. O. Barnes of Olympia, Wash., 
a man who has worked for the veterinary profession 
for many years. He occupies the position of secretary, 
and he is now our representative in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Dr. AsHe Locxnart (Mo.): I would like to place 
in nomination our good Missouri practitioner, Dr. Frank 
H. Suits of Odessa, Mo. 

Dr. A. E. Cameron (Can.): I would like to name as 
vice-president, Dr. J. A. Campbell of Toronto. 

Presipent Bower: Are there further seconds, or 
nominations? We have five candidates, I believe. What 
is your pleasure? 

Dr. McApory: If there are no other nominations, I 
move that the nominations be closed, the rules suspended, 
and the secretary be instructed to cast the vote for 
the Association. 

Dr. SicLer: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the nom- 
inations be closed and the secretary cast the unanimous 
ballot for the candidates that have been nominated. Any 
remarks? 

- » The question was called for. .. . 

The question has been called. All those in favor sig- 
nify by saying “‘aye”’; contrary the same. So ordered. 

Executive Secretary Harpensercu: Mr. President 
and Members: In accordance with your instructions, I 
hereby cast the unanimous ballot of the membership for 
the election of vice-presidents in the order named, first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth, for the ensuing year: 


WA. ~Barwerre, Greenwood, S. C. 

€. R. Donna, Lafayette, Ind. 

Franx H. Suits, Odessa, Mo. 

(Applause. ) 
Presipent Bower: Next, the chair will entertain 


nominations for treasurer. 

Dr. H. Preston Hoskins (Ill.): I take great pleas- 
ure in nominating Dr. J. V. Lacroix for treasurer. 

Presipent Bower: Dr. J. V. Lacroix has been nom- 
inated to the office of treasurer. 

Dr. Cecit Etper (Mo.): I would like to second the 
nominaion of Dr. Lacroix. 

Dr. Fercuson: I move the rules be suspended and 
Dr. Lacroix receive the unanimous vote of this asso- 
ciation for treasurer for the ensuing year. 

Dr. McApory: Second the motion. 

Presip—ent Bower: Moved and seconded that the rules 
be suspended and the secretary cast the unanimous ballot 
for Dr. J. V. Lacroix for treasurer of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association for the ensuing year. 
Any remarks? 

. « The question was called for. .. . 

The question has been called. All those in favor 
signify by saying “aye”; contrary the same. So ordered. 

Executive Secretary Harpensercu: Mr. President 
and Members: In accordance with your instructions I 
hereby cast the unanimous ballot of the Association for 
the election of Dr. J. V. Lacroix, Evanston, IIl., for treas- 
urer of the Association for the ensuing year. ok 

Presipent Bower: That concludes the election of he 
officers. 

. The meeting recessed at 4:55 p.m... . 
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EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


Second General Session 
Wednesday Morning, August 23, 1944 


The second session convened at 9:20 a. m., President 
Bower presiding. 

The following moving pictures were shown: 

“Surgery of the Bovine Eye,” produced and com- 
mented on by Dr. James Farquharson, Division of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State College. 

“Clinical Conditions,’’ from the Department of Animal 
Pathology and Hygiene, University of THinols, and com- 
mented on by Dr. C. C. Morrill. 

Presipent Bower: The first paper is 
Useful Techniques in Dairy Practice,”” by Dr. C. 
Smith, Crown Point, Ind. 

. . Dr. C. Harvey Smith read his address. 
(Applause.) . . « (To be published.) 

Presipent Bower: Next will be “Surgery and Ob- 
stetrics in the Bitck and Cow,” by Dr. Herman Dykema 
of Michigan, 

. . . Dr. Herman Dykema read his 
(Applause.) (To be published.) 

PRESIDENT Bower: The next paper on the program 
is “Hormonal Therapy in Relation to Veterinary Prac- 
tice,” by Dr. R. P. Reece, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry, ss of Agriculture, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dr. P. Reece read his address. . . . (Applause.) 
(To be ) 
PresipENtT Bower: 


“Some 
Harvey 


address. 


The next is a panel discussion on 


obstetrics, chairman, Dr. Ferguson. Will you come to 
the platform as I call your name? T. H. Ferguson, 
F, A. Hall, Vilo T. Rose, J. E. Weinman, F. M. Wilson 


and Walter Wisnicky. 
. Dr. T. H. Ferguson assumed the chair... . 
(Panel Discussion on General Practice, Surgery and 
Obstetrics, to be published.) 


Wednesday Afternoon, August 23, 1944 


The third general 
President Bower presiding. 

Presipent Bower: The session will please come to 
order. We are fortunate indeed and honored to have 
with us this afternoon Dr. W. E. Herrell, Consultant in 
Medicine, Mayo Clinic, and assistant professor of medi- 
cine, Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn., who will dis- 
cuss “Experimental and Clinical Studies on Penicillin.” 
Dr. Herrell. (Applause.) 

. Dr. Herrell gave an extemporaneous address, illus- 
trated with slides. . . . (Applause.) 

Presipent Bower: We will go ahead with the pro- 
gram, with the exception of a minor change. 

The next paper, “Agricultural Research During -and 
After the War,” by Dr. E. C. Auchter, will be read 
by title and published later. Dr. Auchter was not able 
to be present. (To be published. ) 

The next paper to be presented is “Gastroenteric Dis- 
ease in Swine,” by Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp of Minne- 
sota. (Applause.) 

. H. C. H. Kernkamp read his address. . . . (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 

Presipent Bower: There is another paper that is 
not printed in the program, which will be read by title 
and published later, “Sulfathalidine Therapy of Porcine 
Enteritis,” by Dr. Robert Graham and his co-workers. 
Although this paper will not be read, pertinent informa- 
tion from it will be used, and will be used particularly 
by Dr. Graham in the panel that follows. 

We will now have the panel discussion on swine dis- 
eases. As I call their names, I wish the panel mem- 
bers would come forward. Chairman, Dr. Frank Breed; 
Dr. H. E. Biester; Dr. W. H. Boynton; Dr. J. B. Bryant; 
Dr. Robert Graham; Dr. J. L. Jones; Dr. J. D. Ray and 
Dr. T. L. Steenerson. 

Dr. Frank Breed assumed the chair. 

(Panel Discussion on Swine Diseases to be published.) 


convened at 1:40 p. m., 


session 


Fourth General Session 
Thursday Morning, August 24, 1944 


The fourth general session convened at 9:20 a. ». 
President Bower presiding. 

The following moving pictures were shown: 

“Avian Periumoencephalitis,” produced by the Divisic) 
of Animal Husbandry, California State Department |; 
Agriculture. 

“Derriengue,” by Dr. Fernando Camargo N., Depart 
ment of Animal Health, National University of Mexic. 

Presipent Bower: The first discussion will be that 
of Dr. Zepp of New York City, who will discuss “Non- 
Diseases.” 

<< C. P. Zepp read his paper... . 
(To be 

Presipent: The next on the program is “Immunization 
Against Canine Distemper,” by Dr. E. C. Khuen. 

4 Dr. E. C. Khuen read his address. 
plause.) (To be published.) 

... Dr. M. M. Leonard, First Vice-President, 
the chair, . .. 

CuHarrMAN Leonarp: The next on our program is 
“Proteins and Vitamins in Relation to Nutritional De- 
ficiency of Mother’s Milk,” by Dr. Morris, Executive 
Secretary, Committee on Foods, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dr. M. L. Morris read his address. (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 
. . President Bower resumed the chair. . . . 

Presipent Bower: Thank you, Dr. Morris. 

The next on the printed program will be a discussion 
on “Studies on Derriengue,”’ by Dr. Fernando Camargo, 


(Applause. ) 


(Ap- 


assumed 


Bacteriologist, Department of Animal Health, National 
University of Mexico, Mexico City. (Applause.) 

. . » Dr. Fernando Camargo read his address. (Paper 
to be published.) Dr. Camargo then showed motion 
pictures. ... 

Question: How extensive and widespread is this 

ad among cattle? 
Dr. Camarco: It is in more than twelve states [of 


rem Mexico] on the Pacific Coast. 


Question: What is the morbidity and mortality? 

Dr. Camarco: One hundred per cent. 

Presipent Bower: Just about like rabies. 

Qu ESTION: By what route was the virus. » injected? 

. Camarco: Intralingual. 

Dr. Camarco: Yes. 

Question: Is there any rise in ‘Gocsanniebun 

Dr. Camarco: No rise. We took the temperature in 
about 500 sheep that had been inoculated experimentally 
but we did not have any rise in temperature. 

Question: Are any other animals susceptible? 


Dr. Camarco: Yes, the horse and sometimes the 
pig. 

Presipent Bower: Thank you, Dr. Camargo. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Gentlemen, you will see that this is a form of en- 


cephalitis due to a filtrable virus, evidently related in 
some way to our rabies. When I was in Mexico last 
summer and again this summer, I was informed by our 
colleagues there that this disease is gradually moving 
north. Although they advised me that it had not yet 
reached the border, you can see the potentialities of the 
disease, the danger of introducing the disease into the 
United States. That is one reason why I was particularly 
interested in having Dr. Camargo, knowing that he was 
doing research work on this disease, present his studies 
to you. Dr. Johnson in Alabama has been working on 
this disease in connection with rabies work. Dr. Johnson 
told me last winter, when I visited his laboratory, that 
he was then making a comparable study with rabies 
in dogs. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank our colleagues 
in the Republic of Mexico for this fine piece of re 
search that they have just presented to us. 

The next is a panel discussion on brucellosis. |r. 
W. L. Boyd will be chairman, Will the panel begin to 
assemble as I call their names? Dr. Case; Dr. Hender- 
shott; Dr. Hutchings; Dr. Jensen and Dr. Lothe. |r. 
Wight, I believe, is not here. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


\While the panel is assembling, is Mr. Will J. Miller 
» the room? Would you come forward, Mr. Miller? 

Gentlemen, I wish to present to you our latest honor- 
y member of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 


iation, Honorable Will J. Miller, livestock sanitary 
ommissioner of Kansas. (Applause.) 
Me. Witt J. Mrtier: Dr. Bower, Distinguished 


‘entlemen here at the head table, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
nd I think I can call you my friends because that 
ertainly was manifested so gallantly last night: I want 
1e privilege now of thanking you from the bottom of 
iy heart for an honor that I never hoped to attain and, 
through the kindness of you gentlemen, I am now one of 
vou, and I am very, very happy. 
| just want to say one word because I know you are 
more interested in the discussion on brucellosis than 
ou are in what I have to say, but I think that I owe 

to you, as many of you do not know what has gone 
efore. I want to say what a great help your president 
nd your past president, Dr. Charles Bower, were in 
this reclassification and the securing of the appropria- 
on for the federal veterinarians and lay inspectors. 
ir, Hardenbergh did a grand job, as did our Honorable 

Gillie of Congress. 

I do want to pay the veterinary profession of the 
‘nited States, especially the AVMA today, a com- 
pliment and tell you that you are highly complimented, 
n view of the fact that 105 livestock organizations of 
this country, 19 of them with resolutions unanimously 
passed in their livestock association meetings, endorsed 
the work, so to speak, of the veterinary profession of 
the United States. It was the easiest job I had. Most 
of it was done by long distance phone from Washing- 
ton, all over this country. The only criticism I had 
as from two smaller associations I did not know were 
| existence, who complained that we did not give them 
the same opportunity that we did these 105. 

[ want to say that you had the endorsement of the 
vestock industry, which stands first as an industry in 
lis country—agriculture does—and, besides that, you had 
the endorsement of the southwestern states and _ the 
tepublic of Mexico at their meeting in June, seven days 
efore this vote was taken, at which time telegrams con- 
taining the resolution adopted were sent to every one 
f the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the Agricul- 
tural Committee. 

| feel that you gentlemen are to be highly complimented 
n this fine endorsement from the livestock industry of 
this country. 
My friends, 
»w on I will be known as your friend “Will.” 
u.  (Applause.) 


I thank you again and again, and from 


Thank 


Presipent Bower: |! now turn the session over to 
Chairman W. L. Boyd. (Applause.) 


(Panel Discussion on brucellosis to be published.) 
. Dr. W. L. Boyd assumed the chair. 


Fifth General Session 


Thursday Afternoon, August 24, 1944 


| fifth general session convened at 2:15 p. m., 
President Bower presiding. 
| <ESIDENT Bower: It is my pleasure to introduce to 
u Dr. Thorp of State College, Pennsylvania. He will 
cuss “The Newer Sulfonamides in Veterinary Practice.” 
. Thorp! (Applause.) 
. Dr. Thorp read his address. 
be published.) 
RESIDENT Bower: We will now have the pictures 
t were scheduled at the beginning. (Applause.) 
‘he following moving picture was shown: 
Life History of the Rocky Mountain Wood Tick,” 
the United States Public Health Service Laboratory, 
tlamilton, Mont, 
Peesipent Bower: I wish to take this opportunity 
‘xpress appreciation to the Committee on Motion Pic- 
ture Library for making available these pictures for 
t convention. As you probably know, there is now 


(Applause.) 


Xe) 


when he was elected unanimously as president-elect, but 
ahs I am ha to say we have a telegram from him. He 
Pppy 


established a Motion Picture Library, and some of these 
pictures will be available for state associations or other 
associations. I would like to ask, however, that any 
individuals or any institutions that have motion pic- 
tures and would care to have duplicates made, to con- 
tact the AVMA office. We would like to build up a 
nice motion picture library in the AVMA office. I am 
sure we would all profit therefrom. 

In addition to that, before passing on, I would also 
like to call to your attention the radio broadcasting 
activities which our Public Relations Committee has 
worked out during the convention this year. Under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Young, we have a total of 18 
broadcasts scheduled during the meeting. That is about | 
three times as many as when the convention met here 
two years ago. Those who live in the midwest my 
wish to tune in on a special series of postconvention 
broadcasts which will be made next weeek on the “Dinner — es be 
Bell” program of station WLS. These programs will | 
be on the air between 11:30 and 12 noon all next week 
from Monday through Saturday. They principally con- 
cern the veterinarian’s part in postwar America. 
believe you will find all of them worth listening to. 
They have all been transcribed this week, during the ey: 
vention, and the station is ready to use them next week. 
“Differ- 


We will go ahead with the printed program, 


ential Diagnosis of Respiratory Diseases of Fowl,” by 
Dr. J. P. Delaplane, College Station, Texas. (Applause.) 
. . « Dr. J. P. Delaplane read his address. . . . (Ap- 


plause.) (To be published.) oi 
Presipent Bower: We will next pass on to “Specific ie 
and Chemotherapy of Avian Coccidiosis,” 


Dr. P. Levine, Ithaca, N. Y. 
P. P. Levine read this address. (Ap- 
plause) (To be published.) 


Presipent Bower: We will pass on to the panel on 
Poultry Diseases. Chairman Cliff Carpenter and his | 
panel will please come forward as I read their names. aS 
Dr. Delaplane; Dr. Levine; Dr. Lubbehusen; Dr. Martin; 
Dr. en Dr. Pomeroy and Dr. Winton. 

Sain Cliff D. Carpenter assumed the chair. . . 

on Poultry Diseases to be published. 

. . . President Bower resumed the chair. .. . xa 

Presivent Bower: The time has now come when we 
must give the authority to the men that we elected the 
other’ day to direct the AVMA for the ensuing year. I 


shall call the names of the officers and, as they hear — 4: 4 
their names, will they please come to the platform? ae; 1 ee 
First of all, Dr. Wegner, would you escort President- if 


Elect Farquharson to the platform? 

. . + President-Elect Farquharson was escorted to the 
platform. .. . 

Presipent Bower: Is Dr. W. A. Barnette in the 
room? (Absent.) He is First Vice-President. Is Dr. 
Charlie Donham, Second Vice-President here? (Absent.) 
Is Dr. M. O. Barnes, Third Vice-President, here? (Ab- 
gent.) Is Dr. F. H. Suits, Fourth Vice-President, here? 
(Absent.) Dr. J. A. Campbell, Fifth Vice-President? 
Absent.) 


Of course, here 


we know that Dr. Simms was not 


was notified by wire and he replied as follows: 

Sorry I am not with you to express in person 
my thanks and sincere appreciation of great 
honor bestowed upon me. Pledge my best efforts 
to uphold highest standards and traditions of As- 
sociation and profession. 

In absentia, by authority vested in me as president, 
I do hereby declare Dr. Simms installed as president- 
elect for the ensuing year. Also, I declare the five 
vice-presidents, in the order in which I read them, in- 
stalled as vice-presidents for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Wecner: Mr. President, in accordance with your | 
instructions, I present Dr. Fatquharson. 

Presipent Bower: Thank, you, Dean Wegner. 

Dr. Farquharson, truly the climax of my tenure of | 
office as president of this association has been reached, 
when the time has come, and it is my privilege and I 
assure you my sincere pleasure, to install you as presi 
dent for the ensuing year. 
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For twenty-five years we have been neighbors. You 
have worked in a state adjoining me. I have known 
you in college; I have seen you work in school; I have 
seen you work in practice, and I have seen you work 
at many, many state associations. I know that, from 
your training, you are going to have a career that will 
be hard to match by any president. 

Therefore, Dr. Farquharson, I hand you this gavel 
which is symbolic of the rights and privileges that are 
extended to you as president of the American Veterinary 

Medical Association. 
ee May the Almighty God bless you, strengthen you, give 

iat othe you the courage and guidance and the wisdom to carry 
ie on as president of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation and direct it for the ensuing year. (Applause.) 

. . President Farquharson assumed the chair. ... 

Presipent Fargunarson: I thank you, Dr. Bower. 

The attendance at this meeting is an enthusiastic ex- 

pression of appreciation and the highest tribute to the 
_ splendid leadership of our retiring president, Dr. Bower. 
He has unselfishly devoted his whole energies to the 
duties of the office of president of the AVMA. cle has 
given a helping hand to all groups who needed help; he 
has encouraged, by his presence, the work of all con- 
stituent organizations, giving full consideration to the 
varied interests of all branches of the profession which 

he represents. His unselfish devotion to our interests, 
- his complete disregard of his own sacrifices of time, 


money and comforts, during a period when travel en- 
tailed so many trying and disagreeable inconveniences; 
ee. splendid committee organization, and forward-looking 
program have brought great credit not only to him as 


~ 


tau 


_ ‘The first session of the House of Representatives of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, held in con- 
nection with the Eighty-first Annual Meeting and War 
Conference at the Palmer House, Chicago, Ill, August 
21-22, 1944, convened at 7:30 p. m., President Charles 
Ww. Bower presiding. 

Presipent Bower: The House of Representatives of 
the Eighty-first Convention of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association is now in order. 

Dr. E. A. Grist (Tex.): If it is in order, I would 
re to represent Dr. Roberts. He has not been able to 

appoint anyone, and I would like to represent him until 
he arrives. 

Presipent Bower: It is in order, Dr. Grist. 

Gentlemen, I hope you all consider that this is a 
very serious session. You are the voice of the member- 
ship pertaining to business. I hope that your votes, your 
considerations, your deliberations at these sessions will 
consist of the wishes of your state. I do not think that 
it is mecessary for me to tell you that votes should not 
be based upon your personal feelings but should be based 
upon the wishes of the state which you are representing. 

I hope that all of you have read the preprints of the 
committee reports that were mailed to you. I hope that 
all of you have had a chance to discuss these pre- 
prints with members, particularly officers, of your state 
associations or constituent associations of the AVMA. 
If you have, then you will be in better position to vote 
the consensus of the state you are representing. 

The first order of business will be the roll call. I 
will ask the secretary to call the roll by states, and will 
the delegate please stand and state his name as his state 


| “First Session, House of Representatives 
August 21, 1944 


that the 1945 contain the Satine 


an individual but to the great organization of whic! }, 
has been head. 

I feel that I can speak for the entire member:<hj; 
of the Association when I say that his administr.:jo; 
has been one of the most outstanding ones in the his:o; 
of the AVMA and that we owe him undying grat): uc 
for this masterly accomplishment. 

I shall seek his counsel during the trying year whi 
lies ahead, knowing full well that his interest in ¢} 
problems is not waning merely because he is retiring 
from the office of president. 

We thank him for his unflagging devotion and ayai 
commend him for his wise and capable administratio 

I congratulate you, Dr. Bower, on behalf of the Ame 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, on a heavy jc 
that has been well done. (Applause.) 


I know that the session has run overtime, and I will 


not keep you long. I would just like to give you 
few highlights of some of the objectives for which | 
think the AVMA should stand. 
. President Farquharson read his inaugural address 
. (Applause.) 
I will now entertain a motion for adjournment. 
Dr. H. Preston Hosxins:. I so move. 
. » The motion was regularly seconded. . . . 
Presipent Fargumarson: It has been moved an 
seconded to adjourn the Ejighty-first Annual Meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association. Those ir 


favor say “aye”; opposed. The meeting is adjourne: 
sine die. 
. . The meeting adjourned at 6:05 p.m... . 
Sessions 


The Roll Call 


Executive Secretary Hardenbergh called the states 
alphabetically, and the delegates or alternates responded 


PresiDENT Bower: Next will be the presentation of the 
minutes of the 1943 session. 


Presentation of Minutes 


Executive Secretary Harpensercu: Mr. President 
and Delegates: I herewith present the official transcript 
of the Eightieth Annual Meeting in St. Louis, August 
25-26, 1943, together with the published minutes which 
appeared in the October, 1943 issue of the Journat. 

Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure? Do you 
wish to accept the minutes as published? 

Dr. T. O. Branpensurc (N. Dak.): 
as published. 

Dr. C. P. Zepp (N. Y.): Second. 

Presipent Bower: Motion made and seconded that 
they be accepted as published. Any remarks? If not, 
all in favor of the question signify by saying “sye”; 
contrary the same. Carried. 

We will now have the report of the Executive [card 
by Chairman O. V. Brumley. 


Move to accept 


Report of Executive Board 


Dr. O. V. Brumuzy: Mr. President, the Executive 
Board, at its meeting today, passed certain item: for 
consideration, some for your information. 


PUBLICATION OF DIRECTORY 


The first one is for your information. It was votec 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


yw 


members of the Association, in addition to a listing 
In other words, it was voted to list them 


by states. 

bot) ways in the next directory, which we hope will be 
sat:-factory to all the members, That is simply for your 
information. 


MEMBERSHIP MATTERS 


me more information for the House, which needs no 
action, in regard to membership matters, It was voted 
to drop 196 members for non-payment of dues for the 
past three years. 

Second, it was voted to accept the resignations of 18 
members. Next, objections having been received to the 
application of Dr, Charles R. Robinson and, after review 
by the Executive Board, the application was rejected. 
That is also for your information. 


APPOINTMENTS TO RESEARCH COUNCIL 


It was voted that the following be reappointed to the 
Research Council: 
Edward Records—Bacteriology and Immunology 
George H. Hart—Biochemistry and Animal Nu- 
trition 

James Farquharson—Large Animal Medicine 

E. T. Hallman—Pathology 
i H. H. Dukes—Physiology and Pharmacology 
: The terms of these gentlemen had expired, and they 
‘ ire reappointed, for terms of three years. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP NOMINATION 


The next item is for your information and action, the 
action to be taken tomorrow evening. It was voted to 
recommend Mr. Will J. Miller of Kansas for nom- 
ination as an honorary member of the American Veter- 
nary Medical Association. Dr. Hardenberg will, at this 
time, present the citation in connection with that recom- 
mendation, 

. Executive Secretary Hardenbergh read communica- 
tion received from Dr. R. R. Dykstra under date of 
June 20, 1944, following which he read a_ biographical 
sketch, . . 

De. Brumiey: This is simply for your information. 
The matter will come up for final action tomorrow evening. 


COMMITTEE ON MILK HYGIENE 


The next item we have to present from the Executive 
Board is the following: There were three members of 
; the New York State Veterinary Medical Society who 
appeared before the Board this afternoon, in which they 
discussed the question of having a Committee on Milk 
Hygiene set up, to be composed of three members, to 
vork in conjunction with the Public Relations Committee. 
might say that the Executive Board discussed this 
uestion, and it is recommended to the House of Rep- 
esentatives for consideration and action. The Executive 
joard recommends that a Committee on Milk Hygiene 
e set up, composed of three members, this committee 
to work in conjunction with the Public Relations Commit- 
t This is now before you, Mr. President, for con- 
sideration. 
PresipeNnt Bowers: What is your pleasure in regard 
) the establishment of this Committee on Milk Sanita- 


nf 
De. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): I move we accept the 
mmendation of the Executive Board. 

x. I. S» McApory (Ala.): Second it. 


RESIDENT Bower: Moved and seconded that we ac- 


= recommendation of the Executive Board. Any 
marks? 
Oe. R. J. Swyper (Pa.): Do I understand that is to 


‘< in relation with the Committee on Public Relations? 
Brumiey: In conjunction with the Public Rela- 
c:s Committee. That was the action taken by the 

cutiveBoard. 

Secrerary Harpensercu: I think the 
ination for Dr. Snyder is, there are certain public 
‘ons aspects of the matter as presented by the New 

State members. 

‘ESIDENT Bower: 

those im favor signify by 
same. Carried. 


If there is no further discussion, 
saying 


aye”; contrary the 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS a, 4 ; 
Dr. Brumiey: The Executive Board wishes to present < ye 
the action taken on the proposed amendments to the Con- i’ 4: q 
stitution and Administrative By-Laws. ag Cah 


I would like to mention Proposal No. 1, which reads: 
Amend article II of the Constitution so that it will 
read: “The objectives of the Association shall be to ad- 
vance the science and art of veterinary medicine, includ- 
ing their relationship to the public health.” It was voted 
by the Executive Board to recommend this for adoption. 

Presipent Bower: You have heard the recommenda- 
tion. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. G. W. Jensen (Ill.): Mr. President, I move that 
Proposal No. 1 to amend article II of the Constitution 
be adopted. 

Presipent Bower: Is there a second? 

Dre. R, A. Henpversnorr (N. J.): Second the motion. 

Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the proposal be adopted. Any remarks? If not, 
all those in favor signify by saying “aye’’; contrary the 


same. Carried. tae 
Dr. Brumtey: Now we go to Proposal No. 2 which ou a 
reads: Amend article IX, section 3, subparagraph (b), ts 


section 4, subparagraph (d) and section 5 of the Ad- 


ministrative By-Laws so as to change the words: “Na- 
tional Association of Bureau of Animal Industry Veter- ayes v 
inarians’’ to “National Association of Federal Veter- 
inarians” wherever the former designation, or abbrevia- ag me] 
tions thereof, occur. I might say that is purely for Rist sll 
the purpose of clarifying the By-Laws, as the name of eek 
the federal organization has been changed. The Board ok 
voted to recommend this for adoption. 
Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure? oe 
Dr. Hucu S. Camerson (Calif.): I so move. ar 
Dr. B. E. Cartiste (Ga.): Second it. 
Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded bees 
that the recommendation be adopted. Are there any a ated 
remarks? All in favor signify by saying “aye”; con- ies 
trary the same. Carried. By gee. 
Dr. Brumiry: We have additional amendments to 
administrative By-Laws proposed and published in the ey od 
AVMA Jovrnat for three consecutive months, for final ae a 
action in 1944, as provided by section 3, article XIII of ae 
the Administrative By-Laws. 
Amend article XII, section 1. “2. Committee on Edu- ai 
cation” so that it will read as follows: eS 4 
“a) Personnel.—This committee shall consist of seven rae 
members appointed by the president at the rate of one oe wa 


member per year, each to serve for a term of seven fy 
years. One member of the committee shall be appointed 
from each of the following branches of veterinary sci- 
ence; (1) teaching staff of a veterinary college accredited 
by the association, (2) federal veterinary service, 
United States Army Veterinary Corps, (4) large animal 
practice, (5) small animal practice, (6) full-time research 


é 
in an educational institution of higher learning, (7) pub- i a 


lic health service. This committee shall elect a chairman =~ 
and a secretary who will each serve for two years, ” ea te 
until their successors are elected and qualified. In the e ae 
event of a vacancy resulting from death, resignation, a 
disqualification from any cause, the president shall a , 
such vacancy by appointment of a successor from ae 
same classification to serve the unexpired term. 


“b) Duty.—It shall make at least a biennial inspection _ at ee 


of all accredited veterinary colleges to investigate veter- 
inary education, including preveterinary, undergraduate, te) 
and graduate study, enrollment, clinics, physical plant, 
equipment, 
improvement of the same and codperate with the college 
officials in realization of these objectives in progressive, 
higher educational standards; and, upon request, examine id 
veterinary colleges seeking accreditation by the Associa- a ae 
tion. A copy of such inspection, report, and suggestions 
shall be sent to the dean of the veterinary school and 
to the president of the college or university. : 
“c) It shall submit annually a list of such colleges as 
are recommended for accreditation by the Association oa é 
make a report on the status and needs of veterinary educa- 


and faculty; suggest means and methods — 
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tion as conducted in the existing veterinary colleges; 
the relation of to animal produc- 
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tion; and on the number of qualified veterinarians re- 
quired to maintain a competent veterinary service.” 


ake The Executive Board voted not to recommend this 
: ae for adoption. «€ committee of three is to be appointed 
by the Executive Board to redraft this proposal and have 
Es it presented at a later date. 
Prestipent Bower: You have heard the recommenda- 
tion, not to adopt proposal 3. What is your pleasure? 


, aire Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): I move we sustain 
: » Executive Board in their recommendation. 


Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the 
recommendation of the Executive Board be sustained. Are 
there any questions? 

Dr. Henpersnott: I had one question. I read over 
this thing, and I would like to have a definition of public 
health service as applied in this particular item. 


Dr. Brumuey: Mr. President, that is one question the 
Executive Board would like to have cleared up, also, and 
foe one of the reasons out of several others for having this 
matter studied and given further consideration and another 
report made. There seems to be throughout the profes- 
; s I think, some question about this public health 
i Therefore, I think that can be looked into and 
That is one of the things that will be done 


> 
t 


3. Dre. Hucu Hurst (Utah): I would like to ask if it 
eo is feasible or desirable to add some phrase that will 
_ represent the poultry interests in connection with that. 


Presipent Bower: I think that is a suggestion that 
can probably be received by the committee that will 
ee this further. Any other questions or further 
es discussion? Are you ready for the question? All those 

in favor of sustaining the Executive Board, not to rec- 

ommend this proposal 8, signify by saying “aye”; contrary 
the same. Carried. 

Dr. Brumiey: Now we go to Proposal No. 4: Amend 
article XII, ‘‘Committees—Standing and Special’’ by add- 
ing the following: 
wy “11. Committee on Registry of Veterinary Pathology. 
“‘a) Personnel.—This committee shall consist of three 
- members, one of whom shall be appointed annually by 
the president for a term of three years. The first mem- 
bership shall be appointed for one, two, and three years, 
respectively, for terms expiring in the same order. The 
president shall appoint the chairman. 

“b) Duties.—It shall be the duty of this committee to 
collaborate with the proper officials in the establishment 
and maintenance of a registry of veterinary pathology 
in the Army Medical Museum. The committee shall, from 
time to time, make recommendations for the conduct of 
this work, en the part of the Association, for the pur- 
pose of developing the scope and usefulness of the regis- 
try.” 

: The Executive Board 
adoption. 

Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure? 

Dr. R. A. Henpversuott (N. J.): Mr. President, I 

move that the House of Representatives sustain the action 

of the Board in their action on this particular item. 

A, A. Husmaw (N. Car.): Second the motion. 

 Prestpent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the House of Representatives sustain the recommen- 

dation of the Executive Board on Proposal No. 4. Is 

there any discussion? 

. . « The question was called for. . . 

Presipent Bower: The question has been called. 

in favor signify by saying “aye’’; contrary 


voted to recommend this for 


Brumiey: Mr. President, that concludes the re- 
es of the Executive Board at this time. I might say 
hat it will be necessary for the Executive Board to have 
another meeting tomorrow, and tomorrow night there will 
be further items to present to the House of Representa- 
tives. There is nothing further at this particular time. 
_ Presipent Brwer: You have heard the several recom- 
—_ of the Executive Board, and you voted on 
hem. Do you wish to vote on accepting the report in 
its entirety? If so, the Chair will entertain a motion. 
Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): I move we accept it. 
Dr. G. W. Mr. this report 


is not complete. Why not wait until tomorrow ,ig 
to vote on the entire report of the Executive Board 
Presipent Bower: If that is your wish. 
The next order of business will be the report of ¢ 
Executive Secretary. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


To the Members of the Executive Board and House , 
Representatives: 

The following report covers the period from Aug. 
1943, to Aug. 1, 1944. 


I. MEMBERSHIP 

On Aug. 1, 1943, the official membership was 7,704 
During the year, 734 applications were listed in the Jou 
NAL and 14 delinquents returned to good standing, a tot 
gross increase of 748. During the same time, 282 mer 
bers have been lost, leaving a net increase of 466 ; 
shown in the following recapitulation: 


Delinquents returned to good standing........... i 
8,45 
Lost by resignation ....... h 18 
Membership as of Aug. 1, 1944............04.. 8,17 


Of the 734 membership applications, 548 or nearly 7 
per cent were from graduating classes in recognize 
schools; the remaining 186 were received from veter 
narians located principally in the United States, Canad 
and Mexico. 


Honor Roll——No new names are added this year to th 
honor. list of those who have been in continuous gov 
standing for 50 years. The complete list of honor rol 
members numbers thirteen, as follows: 

L. H. Howard (Amer. ’82), Brookline, Mass., admitte 
1882, 


H. P. Eves (U. P. °87), Wilmington, Del., admitte 
1889. 

W. Connaway (Chi. '90), Columbia, Mo., admitte 
1890, 


Walter Shaw (Ont. 

N. S. Mayo (Chi. 
1891, 

E. B. Ackerman (Amer. 
mitted 1891. 

Charles R. Borden (Amer. 
Mass., admitted in 1892. 

William H. Dodge (Amer .Vet. College ’89), Leomins 
ter, Mass., admitted in 1892. 

H. D. Hanson (Amer. Vet. College ’89), Darien, Conn., 
admitted in 1892. 

John B. Hopper (Amer. Vet. 
N. J., admitted in 1892. 

J. Payne Lowe (Amer. Vet. College °91), (Nationa 
Vet. College '93), Passaic, N. J., admitted in 1892. 

Bernhard P. Wende (Ontario Vet. College ’92), 
N. Y., admitted in 1892. 

L. A. Merillat (Ont. 
1893. 


Deaths.—From Aug. 1, 1943, to Aug. 1, 1944, th 
names of 68 deceased membc‘s have been reported to th 
central office. They are: 


Albery, George 
Allen, Frank E. 
Anderson, Horace L. 
Ashcraft, D. W. 

Babson, Elmer W. 

Baver, A. F. 

Billhymer, W. V. 

Bradley, Charles A. 
Burby, J. W. 

Bryans, Joseph 
Cain, Charles B. 


*81), Dayton, Ohio, admitted 189 


Huntington, L. a 


Vet. College ’92), Tauntor 


College '92), Ridgewood, 


Buffalo 


*88), Chicago, IIL, admitted is 


Church, Harry R. 
Claire, J. F. 
Corliss, J. R. 
Cunningham, Elmer E. 
Dickson, R. C. 
Drolet, Bernard J. 
Edenburn, Frank L 
Elliott, R. G. 
Forsberg, Philip P. 
Garner, Paul C. 
Gibbs, C. E. 
ABert D. 


91), Highland Park, IIl., admitted 
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Goodman, L. J. Patterson, R. C. 


Guldner, R. C. Port, Harry D. State, etc. 1044 1943 1042 
Halloran, John L. Redmon, J. T. 49 2 3 
Hartman, Geo. R. Ricebarger, Benjamin F. Vermont ....... WP ook 25 3 3 
Harz, Hubert H. Robinson, Thomas E. 116 6 5 
Hernsheim, J. T. Romberger, E. E. 175 5 8 
Huston, Sherbern S., Scott, F. A. SS Se 32 2 3 
Imler, F, A. Sharp, Walter E. de 204 6 14 
Jackson, Frank B. ‘Shaw, I. H. Wyoming .......... ‘ 31 1 2 
ackson, Wm. P, South, Roy F. 
Jacobs, Joseph Stark, Herman 6,748 883 451 


jensen, Thomas J. 


Kelly, Wm. Henry Stewart, Walter C. ‘ ees Possessions, Foreign ond 
Kral, James Super, D. 
enheim, Edw. H. Tow, Addison 
Lockett, Stephen Walch, C. I. Alaska | 1 
McKercher, Arthur ‘Walsh, Frank E. Possessions 23 3 1 
Massinger, Eber M. White, David S.  Camada 168 5 7 
Massinger, Wesley Whitehouse, A. W. Mexico 1 
Moser, Herman L, Yokum, Dale Other Foreign ...,..... 23 1 
Nebeker, Shirley Young, Clarence J. 169 17 18 
Resignations.—The resignations of 18 members have been 
ccepted by the Executive Board. Ten of these gave no Subtotal ....... pee 532 30 26 ancy 
eason, 6 were because of retirement, 1 on account of oe fs 
screased dues and 1 because of ‘“‘no benefit from the 7,280 413 477 
ssociation,” although a member for 37 years. ~ = , 
Distribution of Membership.—An accompanying table II. Finances 


hows the membership by geographical areas. California 
ontinues to lead the states with 591. New York is sec- 
nd with 546, and Illinois third with 480. 


PayMENT oF Dues AND DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Paid Paid Paid 


State, etc. 1944 1943 1942 += Totals 
ax 99 15 6 120 
35 3 7 45 
dacs 33 34 24 591 
olesade 125 8 5 138 
ist. of Columbia. ...... 52 3 55 
lovida 97 5 6 108 
114 5 q 123 
Whe 39 1 2 42 
432 23 25 480 
27 17 27 316 
BANGS 228 27 22 27 
«fad 72 8 84 
Maine 37 2 1 40 
Massachusetts ......... 125 9 7 141 
295 16 15 326 
Mississippi ............ 44 4 7 55 
Missoums 204 12 14 230 
41 1 2 44 
125 6 12 143 
New Hampshire ....... 26 1 3 30 
New 180 9 10 199 
28 1 2 $1 
w Vow ist 470 33 43 546 
h 46 2 3 51 
+0 066s . 392 14 28 434 
da 98 3 7 108 
SOM . 88 5 93 
323 20 7 350 
South Carolina ........ 48 5 9 62 
South Dakota .......... 48 2 4 54 
67 2 4 78 
313 28 32 873 


Stephenson, Roy L. 


Paid Paid Paid 


The report of the treasurer will give a detailed account 
of the financial status of the Association. During the _ 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, the secretary's office — 
transmitted receipts of $103,568.47 to the depository banks 
and vouchered expenditures of $82,882.90, an excess of 
receipts over expenses of $20,685.47. Examination of the 
figures presented by the treasurer will reveal that income 


also, the increase in total assets. The considerable gain 
was the result of larger receipts than had been estimated 
from two principal sources: advertising in the official 
Journat and dues. The increased income from advertis- 
ing was largely on account of more advertising accounts 
and less on account of the increased rates which became __ 
effective Jan. 1, 1944. The full effect of the higher rates hae « 
will not be felt until the present fiscal year. ae - 
Total expenditures for the year somewhat exceeded _ ee 
budget estimates but controllable expenses were kept within As 2 
budget limitations with few exceptions. As a result, the 
Association is healthy and strong, financially speaking. apa: } 
Sound fiscal policies should be continued but with due oni f 
regard for such financial outlays as may be necessary to P 
support and expand the activities of the Association and | 
to implement projects required by the times and the spe- 
cial problems that confront the profession. ; 


III. Pwusrications 

The official Journat now has a circulation in excess — 
of 9,000 monthly or about 1,000 more than last year. 
Government restrictions on paper continue to be more 
severe and require us to limit the JournaL to 96 
per issue. A recent federal order reduces the weight of 
paper stock which can be supplied by the mills on future 
orders, 

In spite of handicaps, the editorial department has 
improved its publication schedule for manuscripts con- 
siderably. The large backlog of accumulated papers has 
been so reduced that much more prompt publication of 
manuscripts can be offered contributors to both the regular 
and research journals. 

The American Journat or VerTertnary Researcu has 
increased in circulation slightly during the past year in 
spite of the war, the subscription list now being about 
1,800 as compared with 1,500 last year. The subscriptions 
to the Journat also more than carried its costs this 
year, compared with a small deficit previously. 

The excellent codperation of the members of the 
Research Council in reviewing manuscripts, prior to ac- 
ceptance, is again gratefully acknowledged. The thorough 
and impartial attitude which the council members display 
in passing judgment on, and making constructive criticisms 
of, papers is the best evidence of the importance with 
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which they view the standing of the Reszarcu JouRNAL. 
Without their advice and assistance, the responsibility of 
maintaining the high standards and scientific worthiness 
of the Journat would be most difficult. 


Veterinary Science Newsletter—Dr, Merillat has con- 
tinued to prepare material monthly for the Office of War 
Information which goes in multigraphed form to foreign 
countries which have little or no access to veterinary 
literature because of war conditions. OWI has repeatedly 
emphasized the value of this material and the fine recep- 
tion which “Veterinary Science Newsletters” are given 
in many lands. 


Membership Directory.—According to past schedules, a 
new directory should be published in 1945. Nearly one 
thousand new members have been admitted since the 1943 
edition was printed and there have been hundreds of 
address changes, many of which are temporary because of 
the war. Although present conditions may be far from 
ideal for the issuance of a new edition, yet it is believed 
that it is almost necessary because of the constant demand 
for up-to-date rosters of our membership. 

The budget for 1944-45 includes an item for the pro- 
posed edition which may be limited because of paper 
restrictions; because of the present size and cost, it is no 
longer given to the entire membership gratis but can be 
made available at a nominal price sufficient to cover 
actual expenses of printing. 

If possible, the value and usefulness of the new direc- 
tory will be greatly increased by the inclusion of several 
new features such as: a directory of state veterinary 
examining boards; digests of or complete reproduction of 
the veterinary practice acts of the various states; data 
on livestock population figures by states for each species; 
the number of licensed veterinarians by states, etc. 


IV. Tue Expanpinc RELATIONSHIPS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A review of the agenda for the sessions of the House 
of Representatives at this annual meeting reveals the 
extent to which the Association interests and activities 
have developed. Ten standing committees, 23 special com- 
mittees, and 8 representatives to other organizations have 
submitted reports of their work for the year. It is possi- 
ble that we are over-developed on committee assignments, 
in some respects, to an extent that it is impossible, prac- 
tically speaking, to activate all of the recommendations 
that are presented for adoption. In order not to lose 
the benefit of the hard work done by our committees, 
it is believed that the responsible officers of the Asso- 
ciation should study ways and means of more effectively 
carrying out the activities which are approved when the 
committee reports are adopted. Of special importance are 
the liaison relationships with organizations in the related 
fields of livestock production and conservation, and with 
the National Research Council through the Committee on 
Animal Health. Opportunities for veterinary science and 
the veterinary profession to exert their influence and 
guidance in economic and public health undertakings were 
never more plentiful nor urgent. 


a 


V. Executive Boarp ELecrions 


Two new members of the Executive Board take their 
places at the conclusion of this meeting. In district 4, 
B. E. Carlisle of Camilla, Ga., succeeds W. E. Cotton 
of Auburn, Ala., for a 5-year term ending in 1949. Dr. 
Cotton has represented his district since 1939. In dis- 
trict 10, W. E. Krill, Columbus, Ohio, succeeds O. V. 
Brumley. Dr. Brumley terminates nearly 15 years of 
continuous service to the Association as an elective officer, 
having been on the Executive Board from 1930 to 1936, 
president-elect and president, respectively, in 1937 and 
1938, with a second term on the Executive Board (1939 
to 1944) of which he was chairman for the past four 
years. This constitutes a splendid record of responsible 
leadership during some of the most important years of 
the Association’s growth and expansion of activities. 


VI. Pusitc Rerarions 


Whee s44 The past year has witnessed the most effective and far- 


Association. The 


several regular features of the work (weekly releases to 
four principal news services, bi-weekly releases to farm 
papers and livestock journals, monthly releases to exten- 
sion editors, monthly mailings of “Farm Radio Bric:s” 
to. farm radio editors, and special releases as indicated) 
were augmented by a series of radio broadcasts handled 
by 32 state veterinary associations during the first six 
months of 1944. The coverage of the United States was 
almost complete and, taking the public relations work as 
a whole, it is believed that livestock and poultry growers 
were made more conscious of the value of qualified veteri. 
nary services. However, these are the groups already 
familiar, to a considerable extent, with the need for com. 
petent veterinary advice; the big job which remains to 
be done is to gain greater appreciation of the veterinarian 
and his work by the general public, particularly in urban 
and metropolitan areas. 


VII. Women’s AvuxiLiary 


Demands upon the Student Loan Fund of the Auxiliary 
for which the central office acts as agent, have been few 
during the year because of the ASTP program in veteri- 
nary education. However, since that is terminating, there 
will probably be a renewal of loan applications from senior 
students. The Auxiliary as of Aug. 1, 1944, had a net 
worth of $6,665.05 of which $3,792.80 is cash in the 
bank. 


VIII. 


Mail received in the central office from August 1, 1143, 
to July 30, 1944, included the following: 


MAIL AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Various Publications, etc. ....... é 1,854 


During the same period, over 175,000 pieces were mailed 
or addressed from the central office, as follows: 


Journals (AVMA & AJVR)..... «108,646 


No report within reasonable limitations can portray the 
manifold activities and duties of the central organization 
in carrying out the programs and- services for which the 
Association is obligated to individual members and the 
profession as a whole. We are indebted to many members 
and committees for their valued assistance and the 
unstinted support and codperation of all officers. The 
Executive Secretary expresses his grateful appreciation to 
all these and to other loyal associates and employees for 
helping to carry on the work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. G. Harpensercu, Executive Secretary. 


Presip—ent Bower: You have heard the report of the 
Executive Secretary. What are your wishes? 

Dr. I. S. McAvory (Ala.): I move it be accepted as 
read. 

Dre. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): Second the motion. 

Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report be accepted as read. Is there any dis- 
cussion? Are you ready for the question? All those 
in favor signify by saying “aye”; contrary the same. 
Carried. 

Next will be the report of the treasurer. 
Lacroix in the room? (Absent.) 

We will take up next the report of the Committee on 
Education. I presume all of the delegates have read 
the preprints. Would you like to make any explanation, 
Dr. Hallman? 


Is Dr. 


Report of Committee on Education 


Dre. E. T. Hatiman: I don’t believe so, President 
Bower. We haven’t anything additional to report. 
Presipent Bower: If there are any questions to ask 
the chairman, I am sure he would be on to enlighten 
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4 on any part of the report that is not clear. You 
will notice by the report that there was a school in- 
n made and that, at the conclusion of the report, 
there is a list of the accredited schools, 

De. R. A. Henpersnotr (N. J.): Mr. Chairman, if 
t is in order, I move the adoption of the report of the 
mittee on Education. 

De. G. W. Jensen (Ill.): Second it. 

Present Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report of the Committee on Education be adopted. 
\re there any remarks? Are you ready for the question? 
\ll those in favor of the adoption signify by saying 

ye’; contrary same. Carried. 


spect 


(Al reports not appearing in the Proceedings 
will be published in the November, 1944, issue of 
the JOURNAL.) 


Report of Committee on Public Relations 


Committee on Public Relations. Chairman Schlotthauer, 
you have anything to add or any remarks on this 
nmittee report? 
De. C. F, Scutorrmaver: I hope that the group will 
id this report and see the large number of nice men- 
ns we have had. Of course, all the work of the Public 
lations Committee would be lost were it not for the 
orts of every man here to carry on and do the things 
it are commendable for the profession. Public rela- 
ns is not a matter of any committee or group but it 
s a matter for everyone to take hold of and do. If we 
n't do anything commendable, for heaven’s sake let’s 
not do anything that is the opposite because uncom- 
ndable things are the things that really get the widest 
blicity. 
PresipentT Bower: Have any of you questions to 
sk Dr. Schlotthauer relative to his report on Public 
lations? 


De. Hucu S. Cameron (Calif.): I move its adop- 


n. 
De. R. A, Henperssorr (N. J.): Second it. 


PresipeNT Bower: It has beeen moved and seconded 
it the report on Public Relations be adopted. - Are 
‘re remarks? All those in favor signify by saying 
ye’; contrary the same. Carried. 
You will notice we are skipping down through the 
sorts of the committees as printed on the program. The 
‘son for that is that the Executive Board had a very 
g day today and they were not able to go over 
of these reports carefully. We are passing on to you 
tonight those that have been reviewed. The others will 
be held over until the next session. 


Report of Special Committee on Nomenclature 
of Diseases 


_The next will be the report of the Committee on Nomen- 
clature of Di . Is Chairman Kernkamp in the room. 
iny member of his committee? (Absent.) 
HenpersHott: I move the adoption of the report. 
De. McApory: Second the motion. 
‘RESIDENT Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
t the report be adopted. 
D. Covucuiin (Tenn.): I wonder if that com- 
‘ce should be continued or should not be continued. 
there is a great deal of work here, and I think it 
| be carried on. 
):. Henpersnotr: I would include that in my mo- 
i, that the committee be continued. 
SIDENT Bower: Is that all right with the second? 
McApory: Yes. 
Pe stpentT Bower: The motion is that the report be 
picd and the committee be continued. Are there any 
ks? All those in favor signify by saying “aye”; 
ry the same. Carried. 


Report of Special Committee on Interstate 
Shipment of Livestock by Truck 


The next is the Committee on Interstate Shipment of 


Livestock by Truck. Dr. Franks is Chairman. 


man Franks, have you anything further to report, or any toy ye ef 
explanation you would like to give the delegates? Ae a 

Dr. C. C. Franxs: Nothing, Mr. Chairman, other than aos Te a 
that it was the consensus of opinion of the committee that Co “ge 
it was not a very propitious time to do very much about it. 1s ia 7 


Dre. D. eCovGnitn (Tenn.): Mr. Chairman, I move 
the report of this committee be adopted, and the committee 
continued, because there is a lot of work to be done. 

Dr. R. A. Henvegsnott (N. J.): Second it. 

Presipent Bower: It has beeen moved and seconded | 
that the report of the Committee on Interstate Shipment 
of Livestock by Truck be accepted and the committee be | 
continued. Are there any remarks? All those in favor 


signify by saying “aye”; contrary. Carried. 

Report of Committee on Diseases 

of Dairy Cattle 


The next is Diseases of Dairy Cattle. Is Chairman 
Bryan in the room or any member of the committee? Dr. 
Seagraves, do you have any information that you would — 
like to give the delegates? 


Dr. Cuas. H. Seacraves: I think it is rather well 
covered. 

Presipent Bower: You have all studied this report, | 
I am sure. 

Dr. J. V. Knapp (Fla.): I move the adoption of the _ 
report. 


Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): Second it. 


Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the report 
of the Committee on Diseases of Dairy Cattle be accepted. 
Do you wish to include the continuation of the committee? 


Dr. Knarr: I think so, yes. 

Presipent Bowers: Does that meet with the approval of 
the second? 

Dr. Husman: Yes. 


Presipent Bower: The motion is that the report of 
the Committee on Diseases of Dairy Catthk be accepted 
and the committee continued. Are there any remarks? 


Dre. R. A. Henpversnort (N. J.): Mr. President, I 
made several notes on this report. With particular refer- 
ence to the control of brucellosis, it says: “Witb intro- 
duction of strain 19 Brucella vaccine, several programs 
are available for the control of brucellosis in dairy herds. 
It is essential that veterinarians acquaint themselves thor- 
oughly wit® the various aspects of vaccination and the 
blood-test plans officially approved in their state.” When 
reading that, it occurred to me that it might have been 
well, in the light of experiences that most of us in regu- 
latory work are having, to again call to the attention of 
the veterinary profession that in our Code of Ethics, in 
paragraph 6, we have a very good paragraph that might 
be read by members of the profession, to their advantage 
and enlightenment. I would like, for the purpose of the 
record, to again call the attention of the veterinary pro- 
fession to that paragraph headed “Professional Deport- 


ment” in our Code of Ethics, which reads as follows: mde 
“Paragraph 6.—Members shall comply with the common 
law governing their obligations to their clients and shall 
obey without obvious fault the official public regulations = 
and laws governing their acts.” If we could, somehow ~~ 
or other, amend this committee report to specifically call 
this to the attention of the members of our profession, 
there might be remote hope that we would be able to 
obtain from the members that are using these products Loe 
some codperation in making reports to the livestock regu- os 
latory officials, as provided by law. rs 


Then farther on in the same paragraph: “If brucellosis 
is to be controlled in any dairy, it requires the close 
codperation of the farmer and the veterinarian.” I would 
like to amend and add thereto “‘and the employment of 
good sanitary practices.” I noted that in the next column 
they go to some length in stressing the necessity for sani- 
tation in taking care of calf scours in our dairy animals 
but neglect to make mention of the employment of sanitary 
practices in connection with control of brucellosis. I won- 
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dered why it had been left out in instance and 


stressed in the other. 

Then farther on in that same page, at the bottom, it 
has this to say: ‘‘Mange, both psoroptic and sarcoptic, 
in dairy cattle has in the past year or two become an 
important problem in many dairy sections. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, realizing this fact, stated: 
‘Common scab, once widespread and serious,*has been 
almost eradicated, but sarcoptic scab, once rare, is now 
becoming a real menace.’"’ This is the part I have par- 
ticular reference to: ‘Veterinarians pbserving this condi- 
tion should report it tothe proper state regulatory official.” 
I wouldslike to have that particular part in the item 
underscored.. Later on, we are going to have something 
to say about the reporting of infectious communicable 
diseases to livestock regulatory officials. 


one 


connection with milking 
machines and the control of mastitis: ‘‘Procedure—(1) 
The cow should be properly prepared for milking by 
wiping and massaging the udder with an individual cloth 
soaked in a warm chlorine solution.”” I think that at the 
present time we have some disinfectant agents that are 
far superior to chlorine solution, and if we left that wide 
open and said “warm disinfectant’’ perhaps it would serve 
the purpose much better and leave it to the individual 
to select his disinfectant, or give him chlorine solution 
and industrial zephiran as a choice. I object strenuously 
to the next sentence which says: “One cloth may be 
used in a herd if it is allowed to remain in the chlorine 
solution between each use on the cows.” I am of the 
firm opinion we might just as well stop kidding ourselves 
about putting a cloth laden with manure back in a 
chlorinated solution, expecting it to become sterile in the 
time that we go from one cow to the next. By that 
paragraph, I think we simply kid ourselves. It would 
be far better if we stated that, preferably, one cloth 
should be used for each udder, and that cloth then be 
discarded, rather than that it be placed back in the 
chlorinated solution to be re-used on the next animal. 


Then, on the next page, in 


Again in paragraph 4 where reference is made to 
chlorine sviution, I would again offer a_ substitute of 
either chlovine or preferably réccal. I am not engaged 
by the Cioa Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., or the Win- 
throp Chemic&l Company, to plug their products. We 
simply find it much better. Then, again: “This solution 
should not be used for rinsing cups for more than 10 
to 20 cows.” I wonder why we shouldn’t use the solution 
for rinsing cups for more than 10 to 20 cows in one 
instance, and why we could use the same solution and 
put an old, dirty, cloth into the disinfectant between 
cows. The logic of the thing doesn’t appeal to me at all. 


In paragraph 5 it says: “Careful, but no® prolonged, 
stripping of cows should be practiced, particularly in those 
cows suffering from chronic mastitis. Most normal cows 
prepared and milked properly will require little, if any, 
stripping.”” I wonder why, particularly in cows suffering 
from chronic mastitis. I don’t know why we couldn't stop 
there, put a period after “be practiced” and be done 
with it. 

In paragraph 6, again, I would suggest that chlorine 
or roceal solution be recommended rather than that we 
push chlorine solution for this particular work. 


In paragraph 8: “Cows in the herd should be exam- 
ined carefully and classified, so that diseased cows are 
segregated and milked last.” 1 wonder what the defini- 
tion is of a diseased cow, in this instance. I think the 
committee would have done well to have been specific 
in that regard and stated whether it was the cow that 
was carrying Streptococcus agalactiae or some other bac- 
terial infection of the udder, or whether it was a cow 
that had a grossly diseased udder, one that could have 
been detected on physical examination. 


That is all the comment that I have in connection with 
the report. 


Presipent Bower: Dr. Hendershott, did you wish to 
make this as an amendment to the motion? You know, 
there is a motion before the House to adopt this report. 


Dr. Henpersnort: If it would be possible for the 
committee, if the committee is here, to go over and amend 
this, I would like to see this turned back to the com- 


mittee with some suggestions as to amendment, and le 
them amend it and return it to us, if possible. I don 
know whether that committee is here or not. 

PRESIDENT Bower: Dr. Seagraves, you are representing 
the committee. 


Dr. Seacraves: As far as I am concerned, the report 
could be very greatly reduced in composition. I think, 
perhaps, it was unnecessary for us to elaborate upon prin. 
ciples of sanitation that the profession well knows anyway, 
regarding calf scours and even Bang’s disease. Some of 
those points that Dr. Hendershott brought out are well 
founded. 


I think if the report is sent back, in the interest of 
paper conservation, it ought to be greatly reduced. 


About that udder cloth, I am not so sure that we 
should use a cloth or disinfect the teats at all, because, 
as a matter of fact, in practice, out in the hills, where 
some farmers don’t know anything about cloths and don't 
use them, they don’t have any mastitis. If a cloth isn’t 
properly used, it is a bigger hazard and liability to the 
herd than if they are not touched with it. 

Dr. Henpersnott: I want to subscribe wholeheartedly 
to Dr. Seagraves’ statement about the cloth. I[f you are 
not going to make the proper use of a cloth, I agree with 
you, leave it alone. So that I, too, subscribe to that, Dr. 
Seagraves. If you are not going to do it right, don't 
make a pass at doing it. 

Presipent Bower: Are there further remarks? 

. . « The question was called for... 


Prestipent Bower: The question has been called. The 
motion before the House is that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Diseases of Dairy Cattle be accepted and the 
committee continued. All those in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; contrary the same. The “‘ayes” have it. 


Report of Diseases of Beef Cattle 


4 


We will pass on now to Diseases of Beef Cattle. Is 
Dr. Kingman in the room? Any member of the commit 
tee? Dr, Miller, have you any information further than 
is in the report that you would’ like to give to the dele 
gates? 

Dr. Miticer: I don’t believe I have at this time. 


Presipent Bower: If there are any questions the « 
delegates wish to ask Dr. Miller, I am sure he will be 
glad to answer them. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. W. A. Barnette (S. Car.): I move it be accepted 
and the committee continued. 


Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): Second it. 


PresipENt Bower: Moved and seconded that we adopt 
the report and continue the Committee on Beef Cattle. 
Any questions? All those in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 
Report of Committee on Diseases of Swine a ae 


Diseases of Swine. Is Chairman Doyle here? Any 


member? (Absent) 

Dr. R. C. Kiussenporr (Wis.): I move-that the report 
of the Committee on Diseases of Swine be adopted and 
the committee be continuud. 


Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): Second the motion. 


PresipENT Bower: Moved and seconded that the report 
of the Committee on Diseases of Swine be adopted and 
the committee be continued. Any remarks? All those in 
favor signify by saying “aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 


Report of Committee on Humane Act Award 


Next is the Committee on the Humane Act Award. Is 
Chairman Young in the room? (Absent) The committee 
has been working the past half year on selecting a recipient 
for this award, and they have selected one. It will be 
announced and the award will be given tomorrow at the 
opening session. What is your pleasure with the report 
of the committee? 
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I second the motion. 


PresipeENt Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port of the Committee on Humane Act Award be 
accepted, Any remarks? 


Dre. G. W. Jensen (Ill.): 
be continued ? 


Dr. HENDERSHOTT: 


Should not this committee 


Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure? 


Dr. Jensen: I, would amend the motion and move 
that the committee be continued. 


Dre. Cameron: I will accept that. 
Dr. Henpersnott: I will second that. 


Prestipent Bower: We will put it in the original 
motion. The motion as it now stands is that the report 
be accepted and the committee continued. Any remarks? 
All those in favor signify by saying “‘aye”; contrary the 
same, Carried. 


Committee on National Board of Examiners 


Next will be the Committee on National Board of 
Examiners. Chairman Krill, have you any remarks? 


De. W. R. Keritt: Mr. President and Members of 
the House: A year ago at the meeting of the House of 
Representatives I brought up the question about the 
licensing of veterinarians in the various states and, as 
so frequently happens, it boomeranged and I found it 
back in my own lap. 


During the past year it has beeen impossible to get 
the entire committee together. It has been a very repre- 
sensative committee, I think. They have all been rather 
busy. I only had an opportunity to discuss this matter 
with some of the members of the committee at the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association meeting. At that 
time, we exchanged a few ideas and felt that possibly 
the first thing we should do would be to get an expres- 
sion of opinion from some of the leaders in our pro- 
fession and to contact the state veterinarians and find 
out whether there was a need for such a national board. 


We sent out a letter, as the report indicates, and 
the replies that we got are tabulated there, and some 
of the objections that were brought up to the national 
board are given. Some of the men were very emphatic 
that there was a definite need for a National Board of 
Veterinary Examiners, 


On the other hand, there were many of them that were 
equally as emphatic that we did not need such a national 
board, There were some of them evidently afraid that 
we were pulling a New Deal stunt and were assuming 
or infringing upon the individual state’s rights. I appre- 
ciated all the replies that I got. Unfortunately, we didn’t 
hear from all, and we didn’t expect to hear from all. 


During our delving into the records of the Association, 
Dr. Merillat happened to remember that some years ago 
in California there was a committee appointed to study 
the advisability of a National Board of Veterinary Exam- 
iners. Dr. Hurt was made chairman of that committee, 
and he is here tonight. That committee drew up a plan, 
and it was presented, I think, to the Executive Board 
in about 1936. For some reason, it was never brought 
to the Association’s attention. I have not been able to 
find out exactly why, whether they thought it wasn’t 
quite time for such a thing at that particular time, or 
what it might have been, I don’t know. 


We also contacted many of the other professions and 
found out the workings of their national boards, how 
they were set up. We found that this report incor- 
porated most of the ideas that go into the workings of 
a national board of examiners. 


Not having had an opportunity to get the whole com- 
mittee together and thresh this out, we did not feel that 
we should present any plan of the working of a board of 
this kind, but we did feel that this report of Dr. Hurt 
ind his committee, into which we know he put a lot 
of work and effort, wight give the sane eandl here some 


knowledge of what a national board would consist and 
how it would operate, and it would give you something 
concrete to take back to your organizations and to dis- 
cuss with them. 


You will notice we made a recommendation that this 
report be taken to your various constituent organizations 
and studied. This is too important a question to decide 
hurriedly. We want it thoroughly discussed, and we 
want the members to feel free to express their opinions, 
and any action that is taken will represent the best think- 
ing of our whole organization and all the members. For 
that reason, we have recommended that we wait, take 
this home and study it, and next year be in position to 
decide whether or not we want a National Board of 
Examiners. Then, if we do decide on a National Board 
of Examiners, there should be some money provided for 
a committee to get together and study and thresh it out 
and set up a plan to be acted upon at some later date. 


I might say that I have contacted quite a number of 
the professions that have national boards. I also find 
that in pharmacy, instead of having a national board, 
they have a board of reciprocity, in which they decide 
upon and make provision for reciprocal arrangements 
among states. 


I feel that this is a very important question that you 
men have to decide. I am sorry we haven't anything 
more concrete to give you at this time, but I do believe 
that you have some idea, from this report, what a national 
board will consist of, and I hope that you will take this 
seriously and take it up with your associations and, when 
you come back next year, that you will be in position 
to discuss it. 


Dr. Henpersuott: Mr. President, I move you that 
the report of the National Board of Veterinary Examiners 
Committee be taken under advisement and that each of 
the delegates from the states take it back to their con- 
stituency and let them decide which way we should vote 
on this. 


It doesn’t make a great deal of difference whether 
we have a national veterinary examining board or whether 
we elect to go the way we have heretofore, but I do think 
that, for those engaged in the field of private practice, 
there is much in here that needs serious consideration 
and deep thought before we commit ourselves one way 
or another. 


I feel that we who are going to vote for it from our 
various states should, at the same time, be in a position 
to go back home and accept it. I don’t believe that any 
of us should vote for or against it unless we are com- 
mitted to whatever way we vote in our own respective 
states. If we are going to support it here, then, all right. 
If we in New Jersey support you, I hope that we in New 
Jersey will accept the decision of the National Veterinary 
Board, and I think every state should be in a position 
to do that, and that our study and decision should be 
made with that thought in mind. I do think it needs 
serious thought. 


Presipent Bower: In other words, Dr. Hendershott, 
you would move that the report be accepted, because they 
make that recommendation in there. 


Dr. Henpersuott: That is fine. Then we will come 
back next year and fight about it. 


Presipent Bower: You wish to have this committee 
retained for another year? 


Dr. HENveRSHoTT: I would suggest that this committee 
be retained and continue its labors for another year. 


Presipent Bower: There might be additional infor- 
mation they would gather. Any further remarks? 


Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): Second the motion. 


Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report on the National Board of Veterinary Exam- 
iners be accepted and the committee continued. Ready 
for the question? All those in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 
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Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Report of AVMA-AAHA Committee on Foods 


The next will be the report of the Committee on Foods 
by Dr. Hardenbergh. 

Executive SECRETARY HarDENBERGH: I have nothing 
more to present, Mr. President. There are other members 
of the committee here who might want to comment. 

Dr. R. C. KtiussenporF (Wis.): I move that the re- 
port of the Committee on Foods be adopted and the com- 
mittee be continued. 

Dr. Henpversnott: Second the motion. 

Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report of the Committee on Foods of the Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association and the AVMA be ac- 
cepted and the committee continued. _ Any remarks? All 
those in favor signify by saying “aye”; contrary the same. 
Carried. 

Report of Advisory Committee on Veterinary Nera 
Medicine, Procurement and Assignment Service 


The next will be the report of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Veterinary Medicine, Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service. Chairman Hardenbergh, have you any 
further remarks? 

Executive Secretary Harpensercu: Nothing further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure about the 
report? 

Dr. B. J. Kirtuam (Mich.): I move that the report 
be accepted. I don’t think we have to do anything « 2ut 
the committee. That is taken care of. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): Second the motivn. 

PrEs1pENtT Bower: Moved and seconded that the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Veterinary Medicine, 
Procurement and Assignment Service, be accepted. Are 
there any remarks? All those in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 


Report of Representative to Advisory Board, qe ae 
Horse and Mule Association 


Now the reports of representatives. The Advisory 
Board, Horse and Mule Association of America. Dr. 
Sigler, have you anything further to add to your report? 

Dr. T. A. Sicter: No. I think the Secretary has 
some letters in regard to activities of the Horse and 
Mule Association in prescribing some medicine. These 
were copies made from papers printed in the Drovers 
Journal, by a man in the Department of Agriculture. I 
have them down in the room. I will turn them in to 
you tomorrow. You have all that printed, haven't you? 

Executive Secretary HarpensercGu: We have the 
report here, Dr. Sigler. 

Dr. Sicrer: That is all I had to add. 

Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure? 

Dr, Henpersnott: I move the report be adopted and 
the representative be continued. 

Dr. McApory: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report on the Advisory Board of the Horse and 
Mule Association of America be accepted. Any remarks? 
All those in favor signify by saying “aye”; — 
the same. Carried. 


Next is the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Is Dr. Giltner in the room? (Absent) 

Dr. B. J. Kittnam (Mich.): I move that the report be 
accepted. 

Dr. Husman: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 

that the report be accepted. Any remarks? 

. The question was called for. 


Report of Representative to the AAAS 


those in favor signify by saying “aye”; contrary the same. 
Carried. 


Report of Representative to the National 
Livestock Conservation Program 


Next is the report on the National Livestock Conservation 
Program, Chairman Hardenbergh. 


Dr. Henpersuott: I move that the report be adopted. 
Dr. Husman: Second the motion. 


Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report be adopted. Any remarks? All those in 
favor signify by saying “‘aye’’; contrary the same. Carried. 


Report of Representative to National Poultry 
Advisory Council 


The next is the National Poultry Advisory Council. 
Dr. Henpersnott: I move the report be adopted. 
Dr. McApory: Second it. 


Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the 
report be adopted. Any remarks? All in favor signify 
by saying ‘“‘aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 


Report of Representative to National Research 
Council (Division of Biology and Agriculture) 


Is Dr. Dukes in the room? (Absent) 
Dr. Cameron: I move the acceptance of the report. 
Dr. Husman: Second it. 


Prestipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be accepted. Any remarks? All those in favor 
signify by saying “aye”; contrary. Carried. 


Report of Representative to the National Research 
Council (Division of Medical Sciences) 


Is Dr. Eichhorn in the room? (Absent) 
Dr. Knapp: I move the adoption of the report. 
Dr. Jensen: Second it. 


PRESIDENT Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be adopted. Those in favor signify by saying ‘aye’; 
contrary. Carried. a 


Report of Representative to the Pet Animal 
Industry Advisory Committee of WFA 


The report of the Pet Animal Industry Advisory Com 
mittee, War Food Administration, Chairman Hardenbergh. 
Dr. Henpersuott: I move the report be adopted. 

Dr. McApory: Second it. 


Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be adopted. Any remarks? All those in favor 
signify by saying “‘aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 

Gentlemen, that concludes the committee reports and 
reports of representatives that we have available. Is 
there any unfinished business? Has anybody anything 
they want to bring up? ee 

Dr. Husman: I move we adjourn. 

Dr. McApory: Second the motion. east? 


PRESIDENT Bower: It has been moved that we adjourn 
Tomorrow night there will be another meeting of the House 
in this room at 8 p. m.° 

. The meeting recessed at 8:55 p. m. 


Morale is that state of mind that urges men 
and women to give all they've got to achieve 
an objective: like buying War Bonds, for in- 
stance. 


Bower: The question has All 


te 
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The second session convened at 8:30 p. m., President 
Bower presiding. 

Presipent Bower: Gentlemen, we will come to order. 
[here is a quorum present. We will dispense with the 
roll call. There have been one or two additions, but 
they have been verified by the secretary. 

The first thing at this session will be to complete the 
report of the Executive Board by Dr. Brumley, chairman. 


Report of Executive Board 


Dre. O. V. Brumiey: Mr. President, the Executive 
Board has several items here that it wishes to present to 
you, 


1945 MEETING PLACE 
First of all, in regard to the meeting invitations for 
1945, It was voted by the Executive Board that the 
next meeting be held in Chicago, if conditions permit, 
and the type of meeting that is to be held is to be deter- 
mined at the Board meeting in December. 

You may think it rather strange about the Executive 
Board voting to meet in Chicago again, but I think 
a little explanation by the executive secretary will clear 
that situation. 

Executive Secretary Harpensercu: Gentlemen, the 
Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association extended an 
invitation last year for the 1945 meeting to be held in 
Kansas City. Dr. Bower and I were there two weeks 
ago to meet with the local group and to survey the 
facilities for the meeting, including hotel and conven- 
tion facilities, and things of that sort. We spent an 
evening with the local group, discussing the general situa- 
tion. The invitation still stands, but it is the prac- 
tically unanimous opinion of the Kansas City group that, 
under present conditions, involving travel and hotel ac- 
commodations in that city, it would hardly be feasible 
for them to entertain us next year in a way that would 
do credit to them and thé type of meeting the AVMA 
likes to have. 

So, while they have not reneged on their invitation, 
they will not feel badly if we don’t accept it. 

Dr. Brumuey: Thank you very much, Dr. Harden- 
bergh. During this war period I think you can under- 
stand the problems connected with holding a meeting of 
this kind. So, the chances are that we will meet in 
Chicago next year, or until the war situation clears up. 


The next item to report is the action taken on the 
Public Relations program and publicity proposals for the 
coming year. There were two companies who made 
proposals to the Executive Board. The Board, after giv- 
ing the matter very careful consideration, voted that Mr. 
L. R. Fairall be retained for the ensuing year. It is 
believed that he has been doing very excellent work in 
the way of publicity. Therefore, we thought it would be 
advisable to continue him since he understands the vari- 
ous matters connected with the program at this particular 
time. That is just a matter of information to you. oe 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP NOMINATION 


We come to one other matter in regard to honorary 
membership nomination. You will recall that, last evening, 
the Honorable Will J. Miller of Kansas was nominated for 
honorary membership, and a citation was presented. Ac- 


Second Session, House of Representatives 
August 22, 1944 


cording to the By-Laws this is now before you for 


consideration. 


Presipent Bower: Action on this will come later. pe 


REAPPOINTMENT OF EXECUTIVE SECRET ARY © 
AND EDITOR 


Dr. Brumtey: The next item I wish to present at 
this time: It was voted to re-employ Dr. Hardenbergh 
as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor, and Dr. 


Merillat as Editor-in-Chief for the ensuing year. That is 
simply for information. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD CHAIRMAN 
Another matter for your information is that Dean W. Ww. A. 
Hagan was elected Chairman of the Board for the ensuing 
year. 
Those are the only items at this time. 


Presipent Bower: You have heard the report of 
the Executive Board. What is your pleasure? 
Dr. G. W. Jensen (Ill): Mr. President, I move 


that the report of the Executive Board be accepted. 

Dr. Henpersuott: Second the motion. 

Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report of the Executive Board be accepted. Any 
remarks? If not, are you ready for the question? All 
those in favor signify by saying “aye’’; contrary the 
same. Carried. 


H * 
on Diseases of Sheep 
We come to the report on Diseases of diares There 
is a representative of that committee here, Dr. Frederick. 


Do you have any remarks, Doctor? 


Dr. L. D. Frepertcx: I might say briefly, for the 
assemblage, that there have been a few projects that 
are not reported in the committee’s report, namely, those 
of close coéperation with the National Livestock Con- 
servation Committee in outlining their conservation pro- 
gram, and close codéperation in the endeavors of the Na- 
tional Livestock Loss Prevention Board. Also, members 
of your committee and others in this audience have helped 
us by attending meetings and offering suggestions of 
guidance to other groups, such as the Livestock Sanitary 
Committee at Sioux City. They are very active in trying 
to prevent losses in sheep in that country, they having 
definite parasite problems and nutritional problems in that 
territory. 

We discuss parasitic diseases in the report. In addi- 
tion to what we have said in the report, I might inform 
you there are several projects now, trying to find efficient 
teniacides for the removal of fringed tapeworms from 
lambs. Other than that, I think the report covers every- 
thing very well. 

Presipent Bower: Are there any questions or re- 
marks on the report? The Executive Board has taken 
action on this report, and it will be read by the chairman. 

Dr. Brumiey: Mr. President, all I have to say is 
that the Executive Board approved the report as written. 

Dr. Henpersuott: I move the report be adopted, 
and the committee be continued. 

Dr. McApory: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report be approved and the committee be con- 
tinued for another year. Any remarks? Those in favor 
signify by saying “aye”; contrary “no.” Carried. 
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Report of Budget Committee 


The next will be the report of the Budget Committee. 
Your presiding officer happens to be the chairman of 
that committee. I will ask Executive Secretary Harden- 
bergh to read it. 


Report of Committee on Budget 
(For Fiscal Year 1944-1945) 


Receipts 

AVMA 
Exhibits—Convention 4,000.00 


$34,750.00 
JournaL Funp 


Advertising $21,500.00 
$54,000.00 
JOURNAL 
Total Estimated Receipts. $92,250.00 
Expenses 
AVMA 
Bank Service 275.00 
Reporting ........ Sees 250.00 
2,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
6,000.00 
125.00 
$66,650.00 
AVMA JourNnaL 
50% of AVMA Expense. 33,325.00 
$54,225.00 
RESEARCH JOURNAL 
$ 4,700.00 
Total Estimated $92,250.00 
Cuartes W. Bower, Chairman 
O. V. BruMtey J. V. Lacrorx 


Presipent Bower: Does the Executive Board have 
a report to make on the budget? 
Dr. Brumiey: Mr. President, I might say that the 
Executive Board has approved this budget as presented 
by the executive secretary. 
PresipeEnt Bower: You have heard the report of the 
Budget Committee. What is your pleasure? q 
Dr. HusmMan: Move it be accepted. 
Dr. McApory: Second it. 
Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port of the Budget Committee be accepted. Are there 
any remarks? All those in favor signify by | saying 
“aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 


Next will be the report of the treasurer. ener —— ae 

(See opposite page for treasurer's report.) 


Presipent Bower: You have heard the report of the 


treasurer. What are your wishes? 

Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): I move it be be 
accepted. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): Second it. 


Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be accepted. Any remarks? All those in favor 
signify by saying “aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 
The next will be the report of the Legislative Com 
mittee by Chairman Hardenbergh. : 


Presipent Bower: 


I have nothing 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


Executive SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
to add, Mr. Chairman. 
PreEsIDENT Bower: 
anything to add? 
Dr. BRUMLEY: 
PRESIDENT Bower: 
islative Committee? 
Executive SecrRETARY HARDENBERGH: No remarks. 
PRESIDENT Bower: Do any delegates have any questions 
or remarks on the Legislative Committee? 
Dr. D. Covcuitn (Tennessee): At the bottom, the 
recommendation calls for some provision to be made in 
the current budget to provide for a legislative information 


Did the Executive Board have 


We approved it. 
You have no remarks on the Leg- 


service through a suitable agency im Washington. Is that 
included in thebudget? 
EXecuTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Yes. 
Dr. Covcuitn: I will move the report be accepted. 
Dr. McApvory: Second it. ee 
Dr. Henpversnott: I have one question that I think 


needs clarification in regard to the report of the Legis- 
lative Committee, and that is with respect to the state- 
ment relative to Will J. Miller, Live Stock Commissioner 
of Kansas. 

I don’t know that it is generally known that Will 
J. Miller, a member of the Legislative Committee of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association, was asked 
by the officers of the Livestock Sanitary Association to 
interest himself in behalf of this legislation. I think 
included in this statement here should be not only that 
he is Live Stock Commissioner of Kansas but, also, as 
a member of the Legislative Committee of the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association, whose interest 
he was looking after in this connection. 


Prestpent Bower: Any other rematks? 

Dr. Henpersnott: I would offer that as an amend- 
ment to that report. 

PresipeENt Bower: 
ment? 

Dr. J. V. Kwarp (Fla.): Second it. 

Presipent Bower: All those in favor of the amend- 
ment signify by saying “‘aye’’; contrary same. Now we 
go back to the original motion that the report be ac- 
cepted. Any further remarks? Those in favor signify 
contrary the same. Carried, 


Is there a second to that amend- 


Jour. A.V.M. 
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Financial Repo 


at: 


CASH RECEIPTS» 


July 1, 1943 to June 30, Migs 


a: AVMA Journal (advertising, subscriptions, and one-half of dues)....... 

Special Fund No. 2 (interest on 
Salmon Memorial Fund (interest on 
= 


Special Fund No. 
Relief Fund (transferred to general fund).. 


ToraAL DISBURSEMENTS 


AVMA Fund 
Journal Fund 
AVMA Special Fund No. 2. 
Salmon Memorial Fund 
Research Fellowship Fund 


4 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1944 


OF FUNDS 


July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944 


2 (Twelfth International Veterinary Congress Prize). . 


Lae, 

\ 


58,102.04 


$103,568.47 
82,882.90 


$ 20,685.57 


$ 56,609.35 
19,205.28 
3,731.47 
137.50 
3,199.30 


11, ‘448. 78 


June 30 Increase 
AVMA Special Fund No. 2............. 5,000.00 6,000.00 = 
Salmon Memorial Fund ................ 96.26 
Research Fellowship Fund ............. 


$20, 685.57 


OcTOBER 1944 
= 
0,644.51 
1914.00 2 
96.26 
¥ AVMA Fund .. | 
| 
AL 
3 
Pea 
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Jour. A.V.M.A. 


The next is the Committee on Resolutions. Dr. 


dershott, I believe, is on that committee. 


Hen- 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 

Dr. R. A. Henpersnott: Mr. President, Secretary, 
Dr. Brumley, and Members of the House: I am not 
the chairman of this committee. I have been asked by 
the chairman of the committee to serve in his place. 

I might say, too, it was the hope of some of the 
members of this committee that an opportunity might be 
afforded the committee to get together here at Chicago 
and amend some of the verbiage of these resvlutions. 
Perhaps we might have been able to do it this evening, 
but I understand this is the last session of the House, 
so we will have to do it here in the House. 

. . Dr. Hendershott read Resolution No. 1, on 
of David S. White. 

Do you wish to pass on these resolutions individually 
or collectively? 

PresipENT Bowers: What is your pleasure about that? 

Dr. Covcntin: Let's have them all. 

. . Dr. Hendershott read Resolution No. 2 relating to 
importation of non-q‘iarantined pet annimals. .. . 

Dr. B. E. Cartiste (Ga.): Inasmuch as some of 
these other resolutions may be opened for discussion, I 
move that the memorial resolution (No. 1) be passed, 
and the others acted on later. 

Presipent Bower: You have heard the motion. Is 
there a second? 

Dr. Husman: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: No discussion? All in favor sig- 
nify by saying “aye’’; contrary the same. Carried. 

. . Dr. Hendershott read Resolutions 3, 4, 5 and 6... . 

I would like to stop right now and ask that we delete 
that one. 

. . Dr. Hendershott read Resolutions 7, 8, 9 and 10... . 

I don’t know whether these resolutions have the ap- 
proval and signature of all members of the Resolutions 


death 


Committee or not. Do you know, Dr. Hardenbergh? 
You are a member of that committe. I also am a 
member. 


Executive Secretary HarpensperGu: Didn't you have 
a meeting of your committee? 

Dr. Henpersnott: ‘There are only three members of 
the committee here. They are Dr. Walter Wisnicky, Dr. 
Hardenbergh and myself. 


Executive Secretary HarpenserGu: To my knowl- 


edge, the final wording was never signed by all the 
members of the committee. 

Dr. Henversnott: There they are, gentlemen. I would 
like to talk to some of them. 

Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure? Do you 


wish to discuss these as a group? Is there a motion? 

Dre. A. L. Brueckner (Maryland): There were two 
resolutions presented which mentioned vaccines and other 
dangerous products. I wonder if the committee would 
like to explain the difference between those two resolu- 
tions. One was Resolution No. 8 and I don’t know 
what the other one was. 

Dr. Henversnotr: Resolution No. 5 deals entirely 
with viruses, living bacteria in the nature of vaccines, 
and has to do with the unrestrained distribution of certain 
potentially dangerous animal-disease producing factors. 

Resolution No. 8 has to do with livestock remedies 
and vaccines. There is somewhat of a duplication there, 
in that Vaccines are again mentioned in Resolution 8 
as well as in No. 5. The only addition to Resolution 
No. 8, over and above that which is contained in Reso- 
lution No. 5, has to do with the livestock remedies. 

No. 6 is dealing with a matter that is history. When 
these resolutions were written, as you well know, it was 
the idea to get them in the hands of the executive secre- 
tary some time in April so that we might have them 
printed and included in the printed report for your con- 
sideration. 

Since that time, the matter about which this resolu- 
tion was written has been successfully consummated, so 
there is little need to include that one. I think every- 
one would agree to its exclusion. 

Could I talk on one as a of com- 
mittee? 


Presipent Bower: Yes. 

Dr. HenpeRsSHoTT: . . . off the record... 

Dr. C. P. Zerpr (New York): Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to discuss Resolution No. 2. As I understand that, 
it is a resolution prohibiting bringing all dogs into the 
States during the war period. Is that correct, all pets? 

Dr. Henpersnott: Shall I read it again? 

Dr. Zerr: Unless you know. 

. . Dr. Hendershott re-read Resolution No. 2... . 

Dr. Zerp: At the present time we have no quarantine 
regulations for the importation of pets, or the return of 
pets or dogs, in particular. We will discuss the dog 
which may be taken over with the armed forces. Later, 
as Dogs for Defense have promised, that dog will be 
returned to the owner, detrained and returned to the 
owner. Since we have no quarantine regulations, that 
will mean that will not be able to be done, and th« 
Army will not be able to keep their promise. 

Dr. HeENpERSHOTT: I would like to call for informa 
tion for myself. I think at the present time the Bureau 
of Animal Industry maintains a quarantine on dogs 
imported into the country. Isn’t that right, Dr. Hagan? 

Dr. W. A. Hacan: No. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has no jurisdiction over dogs. 


Dr. Zerr: That was in existence following the last 
war and it was broken down because so many dogs 
came in. The quarantine regulations for dogs were taken 


away after the last war because of the undesirable effect 
of holding the soldiers at the ports of debarkation. | 
think that is one thing we have to give consideration to, 
because Dogs for Defense have made this promise. | 
myself have examined a large number of dogs, and there 
has already been a large number which have been de 
trained and returned to their owners, and they have not 
gone through quarantine. 

The other angle we have to bear in mind, when we 
make this recommendation, is that most of our mer- 
chant marine crews are taking dogs along as companions 
to their point of destination. How long they stay and 
how long they remain off the ship, I do not know. But 
the dogs are being brought back. They, then, if they 
take the dogs as companions, and the captains of the 
ships are the ones that select the dogs for companions 
- their ships, will have to leave the dogs on the other 
side. 

Aviators are flying back with pets continually. | 
think we will need a good, strong police force to at- 
tempt to get these animals to the quarantine station. At 
least, the quarantine station would have to be set up, if 
we wanted to put this resolution through, since we do not 
have one. I think we are opening up a field here that 
is going to work on the sentiments of these soldiers. 

I had a dog in the other day from a battalion, with 
only three men left, who had promised that the last man 
would take care of the dog and take it back to the States. 
I had one dog that had been on a raft for nine days. 
The captain himself brought it in. We are going to 
open up a very sentimental field when we open it up from 
the angle of the pets alone. 

I would like you to clarify what you mean by pets. 
They are bringing back cats and innumerable things. 


Dr. Henpersnott: If you are asking me the answer 
to that, my interpretation would be it would take care 


of innumerable pets, cats, dogs, monkeys, parakeets. 


Dr. Zepr: I think, before we do that, we should 
consider, through the Army, the Dogs for Defense prob 
lem, because we are likely to recommend something here 
that they have promised and they would either have to 
break their promise or have to forget what we have said 

Presipent Bower: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
discussion on Resolution No. 2. What is your pleasure’ 


Dr. Henpversnott: I would like to say a word on 
Resolution No. 2, because it is one of my own writing 
This matter came to my attention sometime ago in news 
paper articles in which it was indicated that some 0! 
the men returning from foreign theaters of war, some 
of our own compatriots returning on the Gripsholm, were 
bringing back with them pets from the four corners 
of the earth. I was somewhat alarmed about the op 
portunity that was presented for these pets coming into 
the United States to serve as carriers of diseases non 
existent in the country and serve as reservoirs of in- 
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fection for spread of those diseases, possibly, to live- 
stock, pets, and other animals in the United States. 

{ wrote to General Kelser in this vein (I am sorry 
I don’t have the correspondence with me) that some 
of us in the country were somewhat alarmed about it, 
and it was my opinion that most of us were acquainted 
with the fact that he spent some time in residence in 
the Philippine Islands and was very well acquainted first- 
hand with the tropical disease situation there, and that we 
would be satisfied if we could have an assurance from 
him that there was no danger involved in bringing these 
animals into the country, and that, should he not be 
ble to satisfy us or satisfy himself in this connection, 
| hoped he would take whatever action was appropriate 
and necessary to guard the interests of the animal 
population of the United States. 

He immediately issued orders that no dogs were to 
be transported by the Army, and wrote me that he was 
sorry that his order had no weight in the Navy or the 
Marine Corps, and apparently had no weight with the 
Air Forces. 

I then addressed a letter to General H. H. 
requesting the same kind of action from him, and he 
wrote that he was sympathetic with our viewpoint, from 
the standpoint of control of diseases of livestock and 
pets, but he felt that, perhaps, there was some obliga- 
tion on the part of the Army Air Corps to bring the 
dogs in, where men who had given their lives had pre- 
viously struck up an acquaintance with dogs in the 
South Pacific, and where the parents of the boys had 
asked that the dogs be brought into the United States. 
Out of deference to the parents, when and if space was 
available on air transports coming back from that area, 
General Arnold was inclined to think he would bring the 
dogs in. 

That looked like we did not get very far. So I 
wrote to the United States Public Health Service and 
brought this matter to their attention. As I understand 


Arnold, 


it, they in tu~a called a meeting of members of the 
Army and the -Javy and the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and have this matter under consideration at the pres- 
ent time, 


What to do with regard to this problem? My personal 
feeling is this: rhat the war is going to cost our nation 
a large enough sum of money as it now stands. No- 
body has any querrel with that, but I think that we would 
be justly eriticized if, in addition to the necessary war 
debt, we saddled the American nation or American live- 
stock industry or our pet industry, unnecessarily, with 
some diseases that we could very well do without. 

I am inelined to the view that sentiment and disease 
control, while it would be nice if they could walk down 
the pathway of life together, hand in hand, at times, 
perhaps, must part company, and that we should take 
a very serious viewpoint of the situation. 

We have men in the South Pacific, and we have ani- 
mals down in the South Pacific with which they strike 
up an acquaintanceship, an affiliation. Undoubtedly, a 
good many of them wi.'l want,.either out of sentimental 
or souvenir reasons, to return to this country some of 
the monkeys or dogs or what have you from that area. 
| would want to be satisfied, I would think that everyone 
engaged in veterinary medicine, whether it be large or 
small animal work would, too, want to be satisfied, in 
so far as it is humanly possible, that these dogs have 
been examined and their health has been certified to 
some recognized veterinary, regulatory and _ inspec 
onal service such as, perhaps, the United States Bu- 
cau of Animal Industry or the Army veterinarians. 

those veterinarians in the Army who are attached to 
the various services. 

I think it is a good resolution. I think it is one that 
ve are wise to pass. I see no harm that could come 
‘rom it, and I see where it may redound to our credit 
ind to the credit of the livestock industry. 


Peesipent Bower: Are there further remarks? 


De. Zepr: I would like to ask Dr. Hendershott if he 
‘oesn't realize these dogs have been coming in for years. 
lhey have been coming into the Port of New York 
‘or at least twenty-five years that I have been in New 
‘ork, from various sections. You speak of the Grips- 
holm, ada there are possibly more of them 


in now, but they have been coming in for at least twenty- 
five years. 

I also would like to ask what diseases in particular 
he is referring to in the pets, in the dogs likely to 
come in here, that are not tropical diseases, particularly 
from that tropical section? 

Dr. Henpersnuott: I rather take from your remarks 
the tropical diseases would not sustain themselves in this 
country when they are introduced. 

Dr. Zerpr: When you have had the dogs coming in 
for at least twenty-five years, we have not had the prob- 
lem. Is it just a point now of trying to put the Army 
man on the spot for bringing in his pet, or do you 
consider it a much more serious condition at the present 
time? 

Dr. Henpersnotr: I am not acquainted with the fact 
there have been many importations from New Guinea or 
the Solomons or the Philippines or, for that matter, from 
the Mediterranean area. 

I do know that zodlogical specimens which have been 
brought into the United States have always gone into 
the quarantine station at Athenia, for I personally have 
gone over there and have seen them in that station. 
Of course, they are a type of animal that the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry apparently has jurisdiction 
over. I could not say as to what has come into the 
Port of New York with respect to dogs from these 
other areas. I would not think there have been many; 
certainly not a great number come in in that way, that 
is dogs that were indigenous to that area and brought 
into the country. 

Dre. Zerr: If the person was there and had the 
dog, he could bring it in, and they have been coming in. 

Dr. Henversnott: I have no knowledge of the 


number. You undoubtedly would be more acquainted 
with those that come into the Port of New York than 
I would be. 

Presipent Bower: Are there further discussions? 


You have heard the discussion on Resolution No. 2. 
What is your pleasure? 

Dr. Henpersnott: I move its adoption. 

Dr. Branpensurc: I move we pass these resolution 
after deleting No. 8 and No. 6. 

Presipent Bower: You move that we pass all of them 
after deleting No. 8 and No. 6. 

Dr, Henversnotrt: Second the motion. 

Presipent Bower: Are you all familiar with what No. 


8 is? It has to do with remedies and vaccines. Any 
remarks? 
Dr. Henpersnott: If the maker of the motion would 


allow an amendment, it would be that we also strike 
from the record any reference to Resolution No. 8. 

Presipent Bowrr: Is that satisfactory with 
maker of the motion? 

Dr. Branpenpurc: Yes. 

Presipent Bower: That we delete No. 6 and No. 8 
and strike from the record any comment on Resolution 
No. 8. Do I hear a second? 

Dr. Henpersnott: I second it. 

Dr. Zerr: I would like to make an amendment to 
that No. 2 that at least we delete that for the time be- 
ing, until we find out as to the status of these dogs 
that have been sent over as Dogs for Defense, because 
they are promised to be brought back to their rightful 
owners. 


the 


Presipent Bowek: You make an amendment to the 
motion ? 
Dr. Zerr: Yes, 1 move to amend the motion that 


Resolution No. 2 be deleted or held up until we know 
our status in regard to Dogs for Defense, so we can 
inquire what the Army can do about the Dogs for 
Defense which they have taken from the owners and 
sent overseas and will be expected to return to the owners. 

De. Henpersnotr: <As a point of order, we have a 


motion before the House. Mr. President. 

Presivent Bower: This is an amendment to the mo- 
tion. Is there a second? 

Dr. Svanrey Pritsies (Ore.): In discussion of the 
amendment, isn’t it true the Dogs for Defense are un- 
der the direct supervision of the Veterinary Corns? So 
they would not now be included? Are they under the 


direct supervision of the beet. Corps? 
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Dr. Zepr: I. work for: Dogs for Defense quite a bit, 
and I know the owners were told this, when they were 
requested to give their dogs for Dogs for Defense, their 
dogs would be taken by the Army and returned to them, 
if well, and they would detrain them, so they wouldn’t 
be vicious when they came back. 

Dr. Puitips: I think that is correct. I think the 
Dogs for Defense have been the so-called K-9 Corps, which 
is under the direct supervision of the Veterinary Corps 
of the Army, in which case that would not be incom- 
patible with the resolution as read. They are being 
supervised by adequate veterinary service, in that case. 

Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure on the 
amendment to the motion? Was there a second to the 
amendment? Apparently there is no second to the 
amendment? 

. . . The question was called for. .. . 

Dr. F. H. Brown (Indiana): This Resolution No. 2 
you speak of, why can’t we leave that to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry? 


Dr. Henpversuott: They have no jurisdiction. 


Dr. Brown: They can get a disease without this as 
well as they can with it. If there is a danger, they 
certainly should be far-sighted enough to do it, and, 


if they don’t, it won't be our funeral, it will be theirs. 
I personally think they will take care of it. 

Just to eliminate the argument between whether they 
will or they won't, let’s delete No. 2 and go on. 

Dr. HenpersnHott: May I answer that, please. It 
so happens that the laws of the United States that set 
up the Bureau of Animal Industry, having to do with 
their work, made no provision whereby they can, under 
any circumstances, administer this act or do anything 
relative to it. 

Dr. Brown: On account of being dogs? 

Dr. Henpersnott: The dogs are not included in the 
definition of livestock. Therefore, the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has no jurisdiction whatsoever in  con- 
nection with this matter. 

PresipENt Bower: The question has been called for 
on the original motion, to delete Resolutions 6 and 8. 
All in favor signify by saying “aye”; contrary the same. 
The resolutions are all passed with the exception of 
those two. 

We will next turn to the report of the Committee on 
Registry of Veterinary Pathology, Army Medical Mu- 
seum. Dr. Feldman, Chairman. 


Report of the Special Committee on Registry of 
Veterinary Pathology, Army Medical Museum 


... Dr. W. H. Feldman read the report... . 

PresipENtT Bower: You have heard the report of Dr. 
Feldman. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. Henpersuott: I don’t know who is responsible 
for this forward step in veterinary medicine. Dr. Bower, 
I think this is one of the splendid things that has come 
out of your administration, if you are responsible for it. 
As I calculate the arithmetic on this thing, it is going 
to cost each one of the members of this Association some- 
thing like twelve-hundredths of a cent a year. 

Dr. Husman: More than that. 

Dr. Henpversnott: Twelve cents a year. Even at 
twelve cents a year, look at the opportunity there is for 
all of us to make use of that. As I understand it, Dr. 
Feldman, if we want a loan collection of slides out of the 
Museum, we may be able to get them. 

Dr. Fetpman: Yes. The plan, of course, is to have 
a series of at least five sections made, so any man who 
is authorized may obtain, from the Director of the Army 
Medical Institute of Pathology, slides for loan. Fur- 
thermore, as this collection grows, they expect to make 
up lantern slides of some special subjects, so if you 
have a lecture or something you want to give eventually, 
those lantern slides could be loaned to you. 


Dr. HenpersHott: We also have an opportunity to 
send them histopathological specimens for diagnosis. 


Dr. FetpmMan: That is right, without cost. 


Dr. HENDERSHOTT: 
loan collections? 


They are going to make up five 


hook on th 


Dr. Henpersuott: Or they will have collections that 
are loaned or permitted to go out to five members. 

Dr. FetpmMan: They won't send all five. 

Dr. Henpersuotr: Who will be the special few who 
will be entitled to get these? 

Dr. FerpMan: The chances are there will be such a 
large collection, no man will want fifty normal livers 
and fifty different species at one time. 

Dr, Henpersnott: One might want some _ special 
sections, say, of a sarcoma or something of that nature. 

Dr. Fetpman: They will be available. They have 
blocks, and, if they haven't the slides, they will cut 
them for you. 

Dr. Henpersnott: I move you the adoption, with 
our thanks to the committee and whoever is responsible 
for this step. 

Dr. Hurst: Second that motion. 

Dr. Husman: I understand that carried a sum of 
$500 and $1,000. Has that been approved by the Execu 
tive Board and included in the budget? 

Presipent Bower: That will come back to the Board. 
Any further remarks? 

. . « The question was called for. ... 

The question has been called. All 
of the motion signify by saying “aye”; 


those in favor 
contrary the same. 


Carried. 

Dr. HeNveRsHoTT: This committee, of course, will be 
continued. 

Presipent Bower: This committee is a standing com- 
mittee. 


Dr. FetpmMan: It is a special committee. 

PRESIDENT Bower: The By-Laws have been changed, 
and it is now a standing committee. You were a little 
late getting in. 

Next will be the report of the Veterinary Biological 
Products Committee. 


Report of the Committee on Veterinary 
Biological Products 


Dr. Brumiey: Mr. President, the report on Biological 
Products has been approved by the Executive Board. 

Presipent Bower: You have heard the report of the 
Executive Board on this committee report. What is 
your pleasure? 

Dr. Husman: I move it be accepted. 

Dr. HeNnpersnott: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be accepted. All those in favor signify by saying 
‘aye’; contrary the same. Carried. 


Report of Committee on Proprietary 
Pharmaceuticals 


Dr. Brumiey: Mr. President, the Executive Board 
approved the preliminary and supplementary reports. There 
was a preliminary and a supplementary report. They 
were both approved. 

Presipent Bower: Chairman Lacroix is here. I! 
wonder if he would like to make some remarks. That 
supplementary report has not been printed. It might 
be he would like to say something for the benefit of the 
delegates. 

Dr. Lacroix: I would remark simply that I failed 
to contact two members of the committee who I under- 
stand were at this meeting. Consequently, this supple- 
mentary report which I submitted this afternoon before 
the Executive Board is my own and does not have the 
sanction of the other members of the committee. 


Presipent Bower: Would the chairman care to elab- 
orate on his own report? 

Dr. Lacroix: I can read it, 
to it. 


Presipent Bower: 
Dr. Let's hear it. 


Dr. Lacrorx: You have in preprint form the pre 
liminary portion of the report. 

. . Dr. Lacroix read the supplementary report. . . . 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will explain that the 
Board of Governors, following my attempt to get off the 
is job of chairman of the committee, a job 


if they want to listen 


What is your pleasure? 
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for which I am not qualified, rather urged me to con- 
tinue. Out of it has come this questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was mailed rather late, in part because 
of the sickness of one of the members of the committee. 
I simply hurried in the preparation of what I have here 
presented in the hope that I would meet a quorum of the 
committee and present it in regular form. I failed in 
that; hence, this report. 

Presipent Bower: You have heard the report and, 
also, the supplemental report. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. McApory: Move its adoption. 

Dr. Husman: Second the motion. 

Dr. Jensen: I move that the committee be continued. 

Presipent Bower: It is a standing committee. 

. . « The question was called for. . . 

The question has been called. All those in favor sig- 
nify by saying “aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 


Report of Research Council 


Next is the report of the Research Council. Is Dr. 
Hallman in the room? (Absent). You men have all 
read this. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. Husman: Move it be accepted. 

Dr. Henpersnott: Second it. 

Presip—ent Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be accepted. Any remarks? All those in favor 
signify by saying “‘aye’’; contrary the same. Carried. 


xe 
Report of Committee on Poultry 


Next is the report on Poultry. ts Dr. Thorp in the 


room? Any member of the Poultry Committee? (Ab- 
sent). What is your pleasure about the report, gentle- 
men? 


Dre. Brumiey: Mr. President, the report on Poultry 
was approved with the deletion of recommendations 10 
and 11. 

PRESIDENT Bower: 
your pleasure? 

Dr. Husman: I move we accept the report and elim- 
inate recommendations 10 and 11 as the Executive 
Board suggested. 

Dr. McApory: Second the motion. 

Presipent Bower: Any remarks on the motion? All 
those in favor signify by saying “‘aye’’; contrary the same. 
Carried. 


Are there any remarks? What is 


Report of Committee on Nutrition 


Next is the report of the Committee on Nutrition. 
Does Chairman Metzger have anything to report? 

Dr. H. J. Metzcer: Nothing further. 

Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure on the Nu- 
trition Committee report? 

Dr. Henpersnott: Move it be approved. 

Dr. Covcnitn: Second the motion. 

Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report of the Committee on Nutrition be ac- 


cepted. Any remarks? All those in favor signify by 
saying “aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 

Report of Special Committee on Rabies athe eS 


Report on Rabies, Chairman Zepp. 

Dr. Brumiey: Mr. Chairman, the report on Rabies 
was approved by the Executive Board. 

Presipent Bower: Does Chairman Zepp have anything 
to add to his report? 

Dr. Zerpr: No. 

Presipent Bower: What are your wishes? 

Dr. CovucHitn: I move it be approved and the com- 
mittee be continued. 

Dr. Husman: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be approved and the committee continued. Any re- 
narks? All in favor signify by saying “aye’’; contrary 
the same. Carried. 


Report of Special Committee on Vital Statistics 


Report on Vital Statistics. 

Dr. Brumitey: The Executive Board approved that re- 
port. 

PRESIDENT Bower: 
(Absent) 

Dr. Brown: I move it be adopted. 

Dr. McApory: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port on Vital Statistics be adopted. Any remarks? l 
those in favor say “aye’’; contrary the same, Carried. 


Is Chairman Quin in the room? 


Report of Special Committee on Parasitology 


Report on Parasitology. Dr. Simms is not present. Any 
other member of the committee in the room? 
Dr. Brumiey: This report was also approved by the 


Executive Board. 
Dr. McApory: I move. it be adopted. 
Second it. 


Dr. HusmMan: 

PresipeNtT Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port on Parasitology be adopted. Any remarks? All in 
ouet signify by saying “‘aye’’; contrary the same. Car- 
ried. 

Dr, Henpersnott: Mr. President, you went pretty 
fast for me. I think it might be well for us to include in 
this suggested list of reportable diseases under cattle— 
you can just pass this on to the committee in any way 
you wish—sarcoptic mange. Under poultry diseases, since 
Newcastle disease has been diagnosed in the United 
States, it is of paramount importance that we have a 
report of its progress across the: nation, and I think it is 
certainly indicative that that be included. Some of us 
are somewhat concerned about the possibility of European 
fowl pest or plague being introduced, and perhaps it might 
well be included. There is no reference to typhoid, and 
typhoid is in epidemic proportions in some states at the 
present time; coryza and infectious bronchitis. 

Presipent Bower: Are you talking about parasitology? 

Dr. Henpersnott: I am talking about vital statistics, 
animal disease vital statistics. 

Presipent Bower: We have been passed that an hour. 


(Laughter) 
Dr. Henpersnott: I would like to have some of these 
included. You can do as you please about the rest of 


them, but I certainly think we would be remiss and be 
found and judged as short-sighted if, after a report from 
the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry that Newcastle 
disease exists in California and Utah, we completely ig- 
nored it in a compilation of a report of this sort. 


Presipent Bower: Do I understand, Dr. Hendershott, 
that you are making these merely as suggestions for the 
next committee? 


Dr. Henversnott: No, I am making them as sugges- 
tions, that they be included in this report, if I may. I 
would like to see it brought up to date as nearly as 
possible. 

Executive Secretary Harpensercu: It is possible, 
Dr. Hendershott, that the official recognition of New- 
castle disease in this country came after this report was 
first prepared. 

Dr. 
May. 

Executive Secretary Harpensercu: 
prepared before then. 

PresipENtT Bower: 
of Food Hygiene. Is Dr. Seher in the room? 


I had note of it the first week in 
This report was 


The next committee report is that 

Report of Special Committee on Food Hygiene te. 


Dr. Brumiey: On Food Hygiene, this was approv 
with the first sentence of Recommendation 2 being re 
worded as follows: 

“That the possibility be investigated of organizing re- 
fresher courses in coOperation with the meat packing in- 
dustry for veterinarians who engage in meat inspection.” 

Presipent Bower: You have heard the report of the 
Executive Board on that committee report. What is your 
pleasure? 
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Dr. W. A. Barnette (S. Car.): Move it be accepted 
as amended. 

Dr. Husman: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Any remarks on the motion? All 
those in favor signify by saying ‘“‘aye’’; contrary the 


same. Carried. 
Next is the Committee on Brucellosis. Does Dr. Boyd 


wish to make further remarks? 
Report of Special Committee on Brucellosis = 


Dr. W. L. Boyp: 
Dre. BrRuMLeEy: 
ecutive Board. 


Prestpent Bower: You have heard the report of the 
Executive Board. What is your pleasure? 


Dr. Husman: Move its adoption. 
Dr. McApory: Second it. 


Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be adopted. 

Dr. Henpversuott: Mr. President, on page 5, in the 
left-hand column, under Calfhood Vaccination: ‘The 
vaccination of young calves in infected herds, where they 
are at all times exposed to virulent strains of Brucella, 
presents a situation entirely different from the vaccina- 
tion of calves in negative herds where they are not so 
exposed.” I wondered what the difference was? I had 
another note here that is more important than that, and 
is, recommendations relative to adult vaccination. It 
would be my suggestion that it be included in here, and I. 
don’t believe that it is included, that no adult animal should 
be vaccinated unless it has been blood-tested and found to 
be negative. Under no circumstances should such a recom- 
mendation to vaccinate animals be taken without having 
a negative test, and that negative test recorded. 

The reason behind this is that in the last report from 
Dr. Haring and Dr. Traum, two authorities in the United 
States who are probably better acquainted with the use 
of strain 19 on adult animals than possibly any other two 
individuals or any other individual, they caution against 
the vaccination of adult reacting animals, because, in their 
experience, in the work they did in California there 
was a tendency to prolong the reacting period of such 
treated animals for a considerable number of years, 
whereas naturally reacting animals not infrequently re- 
cover and become negative. So that there would be a 
disadvantage accrue to the owner of livestock were we 
to vaccinate reacting animals in his herd. Generally, 
it has been expected and thought that no harm could 
come of vaccinating adult reacting animals, and some of 
us have heretofore made the statement that we can’t 
do them any harm, they are already reactors, so we 
thought, and many of us think we can’t do them any 
good. In other words, we hold to the thought that, if an 
animal does not develop immunity through having an at- 
tack of virulent infection, little good will come out of 
vaccinating it with so-called moderated virulent organism. 

They say, furthermore, in their report, “Our data on 
a large number of animals indicate no appreciable dif- 
erence to resistanc from infection was found between 
vaccinated and non-vaccinated reacting cows.” 

Then there is a statement in this report, I believe, to 
the effect that vaccination of adults in Brucella-free herds 
should be discouraged. I think we should say it should 
be prohibited, save in connection with research problems. 
In other words, if someone engaged in research on bru- 
cellosis wants to study that problem, then it should be 
apropos that they go ahead, and perfectly all right. But, 
other than that, I think we should take a stand firmly 
that, in Brucella-free herds, no adult animal be vaccinated. 

I had another remark to this effect, that, since prac- 
tically all states have programs designed to control this 
disease, a majority of which are paying out public funds 
for service and indemnity, and practically all have laws, 
rules, and regulations dealing with the control of disease, 
it is imperative that this Association strongly commend 
strict observance by all members of our profession of 
the rules and regulations in effect in their states. I 
think that this matter is of strong enough importance and 
of sufficient importance almost to warrant a special para- 
graph by itself. I made mention of this the other eve- 
ning and called the attention of the members of the 


No further report. 
This report was approved by the Ex- 


House of Representatives to the fact that paragraph 6 in 
the Code of Ethics deals with the subject matter. 

In conversation here at the meeting with some other 
veterinarians throughout the United States, I am more 
inclined to the view that there seems to be a general 
let-down of observance by members of our profession, 
or too many members of our profession, with the con- 
stituted legal authorities and the rules and regulations 
that are on the books in the various states with regard to 
the use of vaccine and the reporting of tests and the 
reporting of vaccinations by members of the profession. 
I think it is high time that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, as a national body, call this to 
the attention of its membership and point out to them 
that their reluctance to comply fully with the laws, 
rules, and regulations of these various states in fact 
constitutes a violation by them of our Code of Ethics. 
That is all the comment I have. 

Presipent Bower: Any further remarks? 

Dr. CovecHitn: We need to continue the committee. 

Presipent Bower: Was that in the motion or not, 
that this committee be continued? 

Dr. Henversnott: Definitely. 


Dr. Husman: Yes. 

Presipent Bower: Does the Chair understand, Dr. 
Hendershott, you offer this as an amendment to the 
original motion? 

Dr. 

Presipent Bower: 
ment? 

Dr. Second it. 

Presipent Bower: All in favor to amend as sug- 
gested by Dr. Hendershott signify by saying “aye’’; con- 
trary the same. All those in favor raise their right hand; 
all those opposed. The motion to amend is lost. Now the 
original motion to approve and continue the committee. 
All those in favor signify by saying “‘aye”; contrary the 
same. Carried. 

The next is the report of the Local Arrangement Com- 
mittee. 


I do, sir. 
Is there a second to the amend- 


Report of Committee on Local Arrangements 


Dr. H. eston Hoskins: There is no report at this 
time but there will be after the meeting is over. 

Presipent Bower: And it will be published. is 

Postwar Planning. Is Dr. Foust here? é 


Report of Special Committee on Postwar Planni 


Dr. Brumtey: Mr. President, this report was approved 
with the deletion of Recommendation No. 1. 

Presipent Bower: You have heard the report of the 
Executive Board. 

Dr. Barnette: I move the acceptance with the dele- 
tion recommended by the Executive Board. 

Dr. McApory: Second it. 

PrestpENt Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port of the Postwar Planning Committee be accepted with 
the deletion as recommended by the Executive Board. An) 


remarks. All in favor signify by saying “‘aye”; contrary 
the same. Carried. 

Diseases of Horses. Is Dr. Gadd in the room’ 
(Absent) 


Report of Special Committee 
on Diseases of Horses 


Dr. BruMtey: 
ecutive Board. 

Dr. Henpersuott: Move it be adopted. 

Dr. Husman: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that it be 
adopted. All in favor signify by saying ‘“‘aye’’; contrary 
the same. Carried. 

Report on Diseases of Small Animals. 
here? 


That report was approved by the Ex 


Is Dr. Theobal:! 
Do you wish to make any additional remarks? 


Report of Special Committee on Diseases 
of Small Animals 


Dr. A. R. Tueosatp: No remarks by the chairman. 
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De. Brumtey: This report was approved with the ex- 
ception of the recommendations for the creation of two 
special committees on page 11, just above the signatures 
of the committee members. In lieu of the latter, there 
was substituted the recommendation that the committee 
be continued. 

Prestipent Bower: You have heard the report of the 
Executive Board. Would you explain why that was done? 

Dr, Brumiey: I might say those recommendations were 
deleted because they called for the creation of two new 
committees, and it was felt that the original committee 
should take care of that work without the creation of 
any more committees; so, it is recommended that the 
committee be continued. 

Presipent Bower: You have heard the explanation. 
Do I hear a motion? 

Dre. Kritruam: I move it be approved. 

Dr. Husman: Second it . 

Presipent Bower: It has been moved and seconded 
that this report be approved as amended. Any remarks? 
Those in favor signify by saying “aye”; contrary the 
same. Carried. 

The next is the report on Diseases of Wild Animals. 


Report of Special Committee on Diseeses 
of Wild Animals 


Dre. Brumuey: Mr. Chairman, that report was ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, 

PrestpENt Bower: You have heard the report of the 
Executive Board. What is your pleasure? 

Dre. Husman: I move its adoption. 

Dr. HenpersuHott: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be approved. Any remarks? All in favor signify 
by saying “aye”; contrary the same. Carried. 

Next is the Committee on Motion Picture Library. 


Report of Special Committee 
on Motion Picture Library 


Dre. Brumusy: Mr. Chairman, the Executive Board 
approved it with the following changes: Recommenda- 
tion No. 2 was changed to read: “That the estab- 
lishment of a motion picture library be approved and 
that funds be provided for the purpose of defraying ex- 
penses incidental to starting such a library in accordance 
with a program to be worked out by the incoming 
committee.”” 

Recommendation No. 5 was deleted, 
ered in Recommendation No. 2. 

Dr. Henpersnott: I move the adoption of the re- 
port with the Executive Board’s correction. 

Dre. Husman: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that the 
committee report be adopted, including the approval of 
the Executive Board's report. Any remarks? All those 
in favor signify by saying “aye’’; contrary the same. 
Carried. 

Report of the National Formulary, Veterinary Items. 
Does Dr. Bergman wish to report? 


since it is cov- 


Report of Subcommittee on Veterinary Items, 
National Formulary Committee 


Dre. H. D. Bercman: Mr. Chairman, this is merely 
a brief report of progress. I should be very glad to 
present it or file it with the secretary, whatever your 
pleasure, 

Dr. Bergman read the report. 

PRESIDENT Bower: You have heard 
the committee. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. Husman: I move its adoption. 

Dr. Henpersnott: Second it. 

PresipeEnt Bower: Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be adopted. Any remarks? All those in favor 
signify by saying “aye’’; contrary the same. Carried. 


the report of 


Report of Representative on Inter-Association 
Council on Animal Disease and Production 


The next is the report of the Inter-Association Coun- 


>. 


cil on Animal Disease and Production. Has the. Board 
anything on that? 

Dr. Brumiey: That was approved, Mr. 

Presipent Bower: What is your pleasure? 

Dr. Husman: Move its adoption. 

Dr. McApory: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded the adoption 
of the report. Any remarks? All in favor signify by 
saying ‘“‘aye’; contrary the same. Carried. 

I believe that concludes all committee reports. 

Dr, Husman: How about History? 

Presipent Bower: There is no report on history. 
There was none submitted. 


President. 


Action on Proposal for Honorary Membership 


That brings us up to action on the proposal that 
was presented last evening’ for honorary membership. I 
do not know whether you were all here last night. The 
name of Mr. Will J. Miller, Live Stock Commissioner 
of Kansas, was proposed for his activities in regulatory 
work, in animal disease control, for honorary member- 
ship. What is your pleasure? 

Dre. M. P. Scutarcer (Kansas): Mr. President, I 
move that we extend the privileges of honorary mem- 
bership to Will J. Miller. 

Presipent Bower: Do I hear a second? 

Dr. Henpersnotr: Second it. 

Dr. Husman: Second it. 

Presipent Bower: Moved and seconded that we ex- 
tend the privileges of honorary membership to the Honor- 
able Will J. Miller. 

Dr. Henversuott: I would like to make a few 
remarks because I was somewhat acquainted with the 
work Bill Miller did in Washington. I think this man 
certainly is deserving of validation to our roll of honorary 
membership. 

I met with him on March 13, 14, and 15, in Washi 
ton, when plans were being laid for the actividies at 
the groups in connection with the appropriation for 
reclassification of federal bureau employees, which was 
provided under the Reclassification Act of 1923. I know 
that this man gave tirelessly of his time and expended 
of the funds of associations in which he holds mem- 
bership in the great State of Kansas, is deserving of 
some credit in that connection. 

I sat in the Hotel Statler while he made calls that 
staggered my imagination as regards the telephone tolls 
that would be involved in connection therewith, in en- 
deavoring to get the approval of the livestock raising 
groups to a statement that was to go out in support 
of this legislation. I know’ that he made at least three 
trips to Washington im connection with this particular 
matter and that he spent his entire time, vigorously 
attacking the opponents of this piece of legislation. I 
am quite confident that had it not been for his ac- 
quaintanceship in the halls of Congress and his energy 
expended along this line, perhaps we would not have 
been successful in obtaining our goal. I think we owe 
him a great deal, and I am happy to know the Asso- 
ciation is going to honor him as an honorary member 
of the AVMA. 

Presipent Bower: All in favor of the motion signify 
by. saying “‘aye’’; contrary the same. Carried. 

Is there any unfinished business to come before the 
House? Does the secretary have any unfinished busi- 
ness? 

Executive Secretary HarDENBERGH: 
business. 

Presipent Bower: 
the House? 


No unfinished 


Any new business to come before 
I might call your attention to a piece ef 
public relations work that has been started by the 
Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association. You might 
be interested in looking at some of the copies. These, 
I understand, are to be placed in the schools. I haven't 
had a chance to look at it but it seems to be a good 
way of letting our future homemakers and farmers know 
something about veterinary medicine. 
Any new business? 
Dr. Husman: I move we adjourn. 
Dr. McApory: Second it. 
. The meeting adjourned at 10:35 p. m. . 
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t Executive Board 


w. ees (1947), Chairman, New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y.* 


eh A. E. Cameron (1947), Ist District, P. O. Box 
xg 128, Upper Town, Quebec City, P. Q. 
ss Ss. Seheidy (1948) 2nd District, 943 Turner 


Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

J. L. Axby (1948), 8rd District, 209 State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. E. Carlisle (1949), 4th District, Camilla, Ga. 

F. M. Wilson (1945), 5th District, Mechanics- 
ville, lowa. 

L. M. Hurt (1946), 6th District, 7221 W. Orange 
Grove Ave., Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Chas. H. Seagraves (1945), 7th District, 1514 
Washington St.,-Oregon City, Ore. 

Ashe Lockhart (1946), 8th District, 800 Woods- 
wether Road, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

W. A. Hagan, 9th District, ibid. 

Walter R. Krill (1949), 20th District, 2656 Tre- 
mont Rd., Columbus 8, Ohio. 

Cc. C. Hastings (1947), Member-at- “Large, Wil- 


James Farquharson, ez-officio, ibid. 
B. T. Simms, ex-officio, ibid. 


Editorial Staff 
J. G. Hardenbergh, Managing Editor; L. A. 
Merillat, Editor-in-Chief; Helen §S. Bayless, 
Editor. 


ALL ANIMALS.—John H. Gillmann, Chairman, 


ah 

J. R. Beach, Poultry Diseases, University ot 


Associate Editors 


California, Berkeley 2, Calif. 

E. A. Benbrook, Parasitology, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

R. R. Birch, Research, Cornell 
Ithaca, N. -Y. 

John B. Bryant, Swine Practice, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa. 

J. A. Campbell, Diseases of Captive Wild Ani- 
mals, 2722 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


University, 


J. L. McAuliff, Cattle Practice, 11 Jewett Ave., 


Cortland, N. Y. 

John E. McCoy, Large Animal Medicine, Box 
136, Pullman, Wash. 

Ward Giltner, Public Health, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

_W. F. Guard, Surgery and Obstetrics, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


\ 
A. Kelser, Military Veterinary Medicine, 


Office of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

J. A. S. Millar, Small Animal Medicine, Box 
318, Deal, N. J. 

John R. Mohler, Sanitary Science, 1620 Hobart 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. | 

J. E. Shillinger, Diseases of Wildlife and Fur- 
Bearing Animals, Highland, Howard Co., Md. 


Section Officers* 

GENERAL Practice.—F. H. Suits, 
Odessa, Mo.; Paul V. Neuzil, 
Blairstown, Iowa. 

SANITARY SCIENCE AND Foop HyaGienge.—L. D. 
Frederick, Chairman, c/o Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill.; W. T. Spencer, Secretary, 1250 
N. 37th St., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

Researcu.—Cecil Elder, Chairman, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Robert Graham, 
Secretary, Division of Animal Pathology & 
Hygiene, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Chairman, 
Secretary, 


769 Vance Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; Charles C. 


Rife, Secretary, 420 Edgewood Ave., S.E., 

*Until Nov. 1, 1944, address is: Bureau of Animal Atlanta, Ga. 

Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
26, D.C: 4 Pouttry.—E. M. Dickinson, Chairman, Oregon 
coe State College, Corvallis, Ore.; B. S. Pome- 
Board of Governors eS, ‘voy, Secretary, University Farm, St. Paul 8, 
( Ex-Officio) Minn. 

W. A. Hagan, Chairman; James Farquharson, Surecery aNnp Ossterrics.—E. E. Wegner, Chair- 
B. T. Simms. man, State College of Washington, Pullman, 


Wash.; J. F. Bullard, Secretary, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


*These officers also constitute the Committee on 
Program, with the executive secretary of the AVMA 


as chairman, ex-officio. 
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Women's Auxiliary H. D. Bergman, Iowa State College, Ames, e435; 
Mrs. H. Preston Hoskins, President, 2766 Gar- jer: 6 Wilson Rd., Country Club Pl ks a 
rison St., Evanston, IIl. Belleville. Ill 
Mrs. A. E. Bott, Vice-President, Belleville 
Til. Cushing, 947 Prospect Ave., Plainfield, 
Mrs. O. B. Morgan, 2nd Vice-President, Minne’ p 4 tendershott, 33 Oak Lane Ave. Trenton 
apolis, Minn. 8 N. J 
Mrs. A. R. Theobald, 38rd Vice-President, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. yew 1921 First Ave, E., Cedar 
Mrs. Guy S. Jones, 4th Vice-President, Audu- ILM Sutton Sylvester Ga 
bon, Iowa. “ac 
Mrs. C. L. Miller, Secretary-Treasurer, 1035 N. J. 600 S. 
H. E. Biester, Chairman, Iowa State College, 
. Standing Committees Ames, Iowa. (1948) 
C. C. Dobson, New Augusta, Ind. (1945) 
Budget (Ex-Officio) Gochenour, 410 E. 56th St., Indianapolis 
James Farquharson, Chairman, Colorado State 5, Ind. (1946) : 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. G. H. Good, Wheatland, Wyo. (1949) ! 
W. A. Hagan, New York State Veterinary Col- D. I. Skidmore, 4452 Volta Place, N.W., Wash- : - i 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. ington 7, D. C. (1947) | 
B. T. Simms, Animal Disease Research Lab- . ‘eo 
oratory, Auburn, Ala. Proprietary Pharmaceuticals | 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- (Proposed to be renamed Committee on Therapeutic “4 
cago 5, Ill. Agents and Appliances.) 4 
J. V. Lacroix, Box 550, Evanston, III. te J. V. Lacroix, Chairman, Box 550, Evanston, _ =. ‘, 
ucation R. S. Amadon, University of Pennsylvania, 
W. L. Boyd, Chairman, University Farm, St. Philadelphia 4, Pa. (1946) rave 7 
Paul 8, Minn. (1947). A. N. Carroll, 410 W. 4th St., Pueblo, Colo ae a 
W. A. Hagan, New York State Veterinary Col- (1947) praepi | 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. (1948) J. G. Hardenbergh, ex-oficio, 600 S. Michigan “Ey weet 
E. T. Hallman, Michigan State College, East Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. ag = 
Lansing, Mich. (1946) H. E. Moskey, Food and D Administration, _ 
L. M. Hurt, 721 W. Orange Grove Ave., Sierra WwW 25, D. (1948) 
Madre, Calif. (1945) 


F. W. Schofield, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ont. (1949) 
Legislation 


J. G. Hardenbergh, CAairman, ex-officio, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II. 

C. C. Franks, 855 31st St., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1948) 

E. M. Gildow, Carnation Milk Farms, Carna- 
tion, Wash. (1946) 

eorge W. Gillie, 1522 House Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (1945) 


N. J. Miller, Box 335, Eaton, Colo. (1999) 


Program (Ex-Officio)* 
This committee is composed of the chairmen 
nd secretaries of the six sections, with the 


xecutive secretary acting as the chairman. 


Me Sab ‘periment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Resolutions Pas (1946) 
W. J. Butler, Chairman, Capitol Station, Hel- W. R. Hinshaw, 426 A. St., Davis, Calif. (1949) 
ena, Mont. J. W. Lumb, 1814 Fairchild St., Manhattan, 


arena to article XII, section 1, part 4 of the 
dministrative By-Laws, as amended at the 
Venty-eight annual meeting. 


Frank Thorp, Jr., 


R. L. Mundhenk, Lederle Laboratories, 
River, N. Y. (1945) 


Public Relations 


C. F. Schlotthauer, Chairman, The Mayo Foun- 
dation, Rochester, Minn. (1948) eer. 

Clifton D. Lowe, 3429 Oakwood Terrace, N.W., | 
Washington 10, D. C. (1946) bit 

E. C. W. Schubel, Blissfield, Mich. (1947) 

Cassius Way, 25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. (1945) 

A. H. Quin, Jr., 239 E. 7 
City 5, Mo. (1949) 


Poultry 
P. V. Neuzil, Chairman, Blairstown, Iowa. 


(1948) 
. R. Beaudette, New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 


Kan. (1945) 


Michigan Agricultural Ex- _ 


— Station, East Lansing, Mich. (1947) 
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AVM. A 


Nutrition 


C. Hastings, Chairman, Williamsville, 
(1948) 

Cliff D. Carpenter, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, 110 No. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1946) 

George H. Hart, University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

¢1947) 

M. LeGard, 355 Main St., 
tario, (1949) 
J. Metzger, New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 


N., Weston, On- 


ak periment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Registry of Veterinary Pathology 
Army Institute of Pathology 
H, Feldman, Chairman, The Mayo Founda- 
tion, Rochester, Minn. 


- Capt. Charles L. Davis, V.C., Army Institute of 
Pathology, Army Medical Museum, 7th & In- 
a dependence Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C. 
Ve H. W. Schoening, Chief, Pathological Division, 
ei Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Ripe Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Col. Baldwin Lucké, M.C., ex-officio, Deputy 
oo Director, Army Institute of Pathology, Army 
Medical Museum, Washington 25, D. C. 


History 


H. Udall, Chairman, New York State Veter- 
; inary College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


. R. S. MacKellar, Sr., 329 W. 12th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
ae W. E. Cotton, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
ie Auburn, Ala. 
Aa ND Geo. H. Glover, 149 Sylvan Court, Fort Collins, 
> Colo. 
FY L. A. Merillat, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill. 
John R. Mohler, 1620 Hobart St., N.W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
John L. Tyler, 211 N. Washington Ave., Whit- 
tier, Calif. 


Rabies 
Lives C. P. Zepp, Chairman, 136 W. 53rd St., New 
ae York, N. Y. 

ine Charles W. Bower, 3119 Stafford St., Topeka, 
Kan. 

Ries John H. Gillmann, 769 Vance Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Me J. L. Ruble, 1600 N. Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
“oc W. G. Brock, 110 Exposition Ave., Dallas 1, 


Texas. 

Glen L. Dunlap, 800 Woodswether Road, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 

H. W. Schoening, Bureau of Animal Industry, 

; Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


Edwin Laitinen, 993 N. Main St., West Hart. 
ford, Conn. 
Rex Taylor, P. O. Box 982, San Jose 7, Calif. 


Nomenclature of Diseases 


H. C. H. Kernkamp, Chairman, 
Farm, Saint Paul 8, Minn. 

F. R. Beaudette, New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 

M. A. Emmerson, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

W. H. Feldman, The Mayo Foundation, Roches 
ter, Minn. 

Geo. H. Hart, University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

John H. Helwig, 1503 W. 6th Ave., Columbus 8, 
Ohio. 

H. W. Schoening, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C. 

J. D. Beck, 39th St. 
delphia 4, Pa. 
Benj. Schwartz,* Zoological Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Frank Thorp, Jr., Michigan Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station, East Lansing, Mich. 


University 


& Woodland Ave., Phila- 


*Consulting Member. 


Vital Statistics 


Chas. W. Bower, Chairman, 3119 Stafford St., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

A. B. Crawford, Beltsville Research Center, 
Animal Disease Station, Beltsville, Md. 

Harry F. Dotson, Room 26, Livestock Exchange 
Bldg., Wichita 2, Kan. 

C. C. Franks, 855 31st St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

L. M. Hurt, 721 W. Orange Grove Avenue, 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Chas. C. Morrill, Department of Animal Path- 
ology and Hygiene, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Il. 

J. F. Bullard, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Parasitology 


G. Dikmans, Chairman, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Beltsville Research Center, Beltsville, 
Md. 

D. W. Baker, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 

R. E. Rebrassier, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 

J. N. Shaw, 335 N. 25th St., Corvallis, Oregon. 

Hugh S. Cameron, Division of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

J. H. Whitlock, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. E. Swales, Institute of Parasitology, Mac 
Donald College, P.O. Quebec, Que. 

BH. A. Benbrook, Department of Veterinary 
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Food Hygiene 


0. W. Seher, Chairman, 849 Boatmen’s Bank 
Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

M. O. Barnes, 203 Federal Bldg., 
Wash, 

H. J. Kroger, 5406 Bancroft Ave., St. Louis 9, 

Mo. 
E. 

Ill. 

E. M. Lynn, 8052 Calumet Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 

A. C. Jerstad, 722 B. N. 22nd St., St. Joseph 77, 
Mo. 


Olympia, . 


H. Kingman, Jr., 26 W. 67th St., Chicago 21, 


Milk Hygiene 
Cc. L. Kern, Chairman, 11 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 
Geo. H. Hopson, 1165 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 
I. A. Merchant, Department of Veterinary Hy- 
giene, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. i ae 


Brucellosis 


R. R. Birch, Chairman, R.F.D. 2, Ithaca, N. Y. 

G. W. Jensen, Antioch, Il. 

Alfred Savage, Manitoba Agricultural College, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

E. H. Gloss, Gaylord, Minn. 

F. H. Suits, Odessa, Mo. 

C. P. Bishop, 217 Forrester St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

J. Traum, Division of Veterinary Science, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Interstate Shipment of Livestock by Truck 


J. R. Snyder, Chairman, State Capitol, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

F. L. Carr, 708 State Office Building, Columbus 
15, Ohio. 

C. E. Fidler, State Veterinarian, Springfield, 
lll. 

H. C. Givens, 1102 State Office Building, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Vego Mikkelson, 217 Capitol Bldg., Phoenix, 
Ariz, 


Diseases of Dairy Cattle 


R. C. Klussendorf, Chairman, 430 W. Prairie 
St., Columbus, Wis. 

E. F. Johnston, Carp, Ontario. 

H. W. Herriott, Parkside Apts., Hershey, Pa. 

W. S. Shaw, Millbrook, N. Y. 

J. N. Campbell, 923 E. Blue Earth Ave., Fair- 
mont, Minn. 

Pay Rankin, Box M, Clatskanie, Ore. __ 

Vilo T. Rose. Elkton, Ky. “ees 

R. N. Shaw, 788 Turnpike Rd., Shrewsbury, 
Mass, 

A. G. Madden, Madeira, Ohio. 

M. R. Blackstock, 157 W. Hampton Ave., Spar- 
tanburg, Ss. Car. 


I. B. Boughton, Box 5518, Sonora, Tex. 


J . B. Howard County, Md. 


ite, 


Diseases of Beef Cattle 


H. E. Kingman, Sr., Chairman, Wyoming me 
Ags 

“a 


ford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

A. R. Campbell, Hersall, Ontario, Canada. 

J. C. Carey, West Liberty, Ia. 

L. R. Vawter, University of Nevada, Reno 
Nevada. 

A. H. Groth, Louisiana State University, 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

E. R. Frank, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 

L. M. Darst, Princeton, III. 

O. E. Wolfe, Big Spring, Tex. 


Collins, Colo. 
Thomas Crispell, Box 653, Parsons, Kan. 
W. L. Andrews, Milton, Ia. 


N. G. Cobbett, Box 134, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


Diseases of Swine 


Frank Breed, Chairman, 2940 Georgian Court, 
Lincoln 2, Nebr. 

T. L. Steenerson, Wilkinson, Ind. © 

L. A. Gray, Bushnell, Ill. + 

J. B. Bryant, Mount Vernon, Ia. 


L. P. Doyle, Purdue University, Department of | 
West 


Veterinary Science, Agri. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Exp. Sta., 


Diseases of Horses 


W. F. Guard, Chairman, College of 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 

J. L. Hopping, 1035 Marietta St., 
Ga. 

P. G. Mackintosh, Box 856, Yakima, Wash. 

John D. Gadd, 707 York Rd., Towson 4, Md. 

D. L. Proctor, 617 Price Ave., Lexington, Ky. 


Diseases of Small Animals 


N.W., Atlanta, 


Wayne H. Riser, Chairman, 525 17th St., Des 
Moines, Ia. 
H. S. MacDonald, 1632 Bloor St. W., Toronto, 


Ontario. 


S. E. Phillips, 1455 N. Riverside, Medford, Ore. 4h 


C. E. Bild, Box 515, Little River Sta., Miami 38, 
Fla. 

K. W. Smith, Colorado State College, Fort Col 
lins, Colo. 


Diseases of Wild Animals 


Park, 185th St. & Southern Blvd., New York 
60, N. Y. 


ae J. Goss, Chairman, New York Zoological ji 


a? 


‘4, Calif. 
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Motion Picture Library 

Chas. B. Krone, Chairman, Box 189, La Grange, 
Ill. 

A. G. Boyd, Department of Agriculture, State 
Office Bldg., Sacramento 14, Calif. 

A. G. Danks, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. C. Glenney, Tri-City Animal Hospital, 
gin, Ill. 

E. C. Khuen, 3227 Thayer St., Evanston, 


El- 
Ill. 


Postwar Planning 


H. L. Foust, Chairman, Department of Anat- 
omy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

J. A. Barger, 301 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines 
9, Iowa. 

Cliff D. Carpenter, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Kenneth G. McKay, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Col. L. L. Shook, Headquarters, 6th Service 
Command, Services of Supply, Personnel Di- 
vision, Civic Opera Bldg., Chicago 6, III. 

Peter Olafson, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 

V. C. Pauhlman, 1216 E. Pioneer, 
Wash. 

W. H. Riser, 525 17th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Chas. A. Mitchell, Animal Diseases Research 
Institute, Hull, Quebec. 

M. M. Leonard, 123 Biltmore Ave., Asheville, 
N. Car. 

W. T. Hardy, Texas Experiment Station, So- 
nora, Texas. 


1054 Cragmont Ave., 


Puyallup, 


> Veterinary Examiners 


a}, 

W. R. Krill, Chairman, 2656 Tremont Road, te 
lumbus 8, Ohio. 

Geo. W. Blanche, 831 W.. Melford St., Glendale 
3, Calif. 

Brig.-Gen. R. A. Kelser, Office of the Surgeon 
General, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

L. A. Merillat, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill. 

A. W. Miller, Burdéau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Joint Committee on Foods 


J. G. Hardenbergh, Chairman, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. (AVMA) (1946) 

Louis A. Corwin, 136-21 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, 
L. I, N. Y. (AAHA) (1948) 

J. B. Engle, P. O. Box 432, Summit, N. J. 
(AVMA) (1949) 

S. W. Haigler, 7645 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 5, 
Mo. (AAHA) (1947) 

A. E. Wight, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


Special Committee on National Board of W. 


M. L. Morris, Executive Secretary, Box 641, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Sub-Committee on Veterinary Items National 
Formulary Committee 


(Ten-Year Appointment) 


H. D. Bergman, Chairman, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

R. F. Bourne, Colorado State College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 

P. W. Burns, Texas A. & M. College, College 
station, Texas. 

C. F. Cairy, Michigan State College, East Lans. 
ing, Mich. 


é 


James Farquharson, Chairman, Colorado State 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

M. Barker, Veterinary Director General, Health 
of Animals Branch, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

H. H. Dukes, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. H. Feldman, 926-8th Ave., S.W., Rochester, 
Minn. 

W. A. Hagan, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y 

A. W. Miller, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Twelfth International Veterinary Congress Prize 
(Ex-Officio) 

James Farquharson, Chairman, Colorado State 

College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

A. Hagan, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 

_B. T. Simms, Animal Disease Research Lab- 
oratory, Auburn, Ala. 

Brig.-Gen. R. A. Kelser, Office of Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

A. W. Miller, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Humane Act Award 
W. A. Young, Chairman, 157 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 10, Il. 
S. T. Michael, 2500 16th St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 
E. F. Schroeder, 21 Wachusett Ave., Arlington, 
Mass. 


Inter-American V eterinary Congress 


James Farquharson, Chairman, Colorado State 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

M. Barker, Veterinary Director General, Health 
of Animals Branch, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

oy W. Bower, 3119 Stafford St., 


Topeka, 
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Guillermo Q. Bravo, Director General, Livestock 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Mexico, 
D.F. 

F. N. Camargo, Ajusco No. 2, Ville Obrego N., 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Brig.-Gen. R. A. Kelser, Office of Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

A. W. Miller, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S 
Department of Agri., Washington 25, D. C. 


Research Council 


ANATOMY AND HistoLtogy.—H. L. Foust, Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa State Col- 
lege. (1946) 

BACTERIOLOGY (IMMUNOLOGY AND BIOLOGIC THER- 
apy).—Edward Records, University of Ne- 
vada. (1947) 

BIOCHEMISTRY AND ANIMAL NUTRITION.—George 
H. Hart, Division of Animal Husbandry. Uni- 
versity of California. (1947) 

LARGE ANIMAL MEDICINE.—James Farquharson, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
State College. (1947) 

LARGE ANIMAL SuRGERY.—W. F. Guard, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (1945) 

PARASITOLOGY.—E. W. Price, Zodélogical Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. (1945) 

PaTHOLOGY.—E. T. Hallman, Division of Veteri- 
nary Science, Michigan State College. (1947) 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY.—H. H. Dukes, 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University. (1947) 


PouttRY A. Brandly, 25 Shat- 
tuck St., Boston 15, Mass. (1945) 

SMALL ANIMAL MeEpicine.—M. L. Morris, New 
Brunswick, N. J. (1946) 

SMALL ANIMAL Surcery.—C. F. Schlotthauer, 
Division of Experimental Medicine, Mayo 
Foundation. (1946) 

VETERINARY A. Mitchell, Ani- 
mal Diseases Research Institute, Hull, Que- 
bee. (1946) 

Virus Diseases.—R. A. Kelser, Office of the 
Surgeon General, War Department. (1946) 

X-Ray.—M. A. Emmerson, Division of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Iowa State College. (1945) 

MEMBER-AT-LARGE.—E. A. Watson, Animal Dis- 
ease Research Institute, Hull, Quebec. (1945) 


Representatives 


ApbvisorY Boarp, HorSE AND MULE ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA.—T. A. Sigler, Greencastle, Ind., 
annual assignment. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or Scrence.—Ward Giltner, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., annual assign- 
ment 


ArMy Mepricat LiprAry, Honorary CONSULTING 
Boarp.—J. G. HARDENBERGH, 600 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 

INTER-ASSOCIATION COUNCIL ON ANIMAL DIS- 
EASE AND Propuction.—O. V. Brumley, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

NATIONAL Live Stock CONSERVATION PROGRAM.— 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

NATIONAL Pouttry Apvisory Councii.—J. G. 
Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill. 

NATIONAL ResearcH Councit (Division of Bi- 
ology and Agriculture).—H. H. Dukes, New 
York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH CouNcIL (Division of Med- 
ical Sciences.)\—W. H. Feldman, The Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 

UNITED STATES PHARMACOPEIAL CONVENTION, 
XII.—R. L. Mundhenk, Lederle Laboratories, 
Pearl River, N. Y., and H. E. Moskey, Food 
and Drug Administration, Washington 25, 


D. C., to serve until 1950. 
“Wa « 
Resident State Secretaries Sar. 
Alabama.—I. S. McAdory, Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute, Auburn. 

Arizona.—Donald Miller, Animal Disease Lab- 
oratory, 408 Arizona State Bldg., Phoenix. 

Arkansas — 

California.—J. L. Tyler, 
Ave., Whittier. 

Colorado.—I. E. Newsom, Division of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Colorado State College, Fort 
Collins. 

Connecticut.—Edwin Laitinen, 993 N. Main St., 
West Hartford. 

Delaware——C. C. Palmer, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark. 

District of Columbia.—L. T. Giltner, B.A.I., 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25. 

Florida.—T. H. Applewhite, 204 Greenleaf 
Bldg., Jacksonville. 

Georgia.—B. E. Carlisle, Camilla. 

Idaho.—Phil H. Graves, Box 196, Idaho Falls. 

Illinois.—W. C. Glenney, Tri-City Animal Hosp., 
Elgin. 

Indiana.—Walter York, R.F.D. No. 1, 
cello. 

Iowa.—I. W. Moranville, Durant. 

Kansas.—E. J. Frick, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 
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Kentucky.—A. S. Barnes, 220 W. Campbell, 
Frankfort. 

Louisiana.—J. D. Jones, 251 Hanington Ave., 
Bastrop. 

Maine.—L. B. Denton, 59 River St., Dover-Fox- 
croft. 


Maryland.—A. L. Brueckner, 8905 Flower Ave., 
Silver Spring. 
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Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Massachusetts.—L. A. Paquin, Box 225, Webster. 
Michigan.—C. F. Clark, 1100 Burcham Drive, 
Bast Lansing. 


Minnesota.—_W. L. Boyd, University Farm, 

1 ae Saint Paul 8. 
a a Mississippi—W. L. Gates, Box 417, Clarksdale. 
_-—- Missouri.—J. L. Wells, P. O. Box 676, General 


Post Office, Kansas City 10. 

Montana.—G. W. Cronen, State Livestock Bldg., 
Capitol Station, Helena. 

Nebraska—J. E. Weinman, 2525 O St., 
coln 8. 

Nevada.—Edward Records, 

vada, Reno. 

New Hampshire.— 

New Jersey.—J. R. Porteus, Box 938, Trenton 5. 

New Mezxico.—J. W. Benner, State College. 

New York.—J. J. Regan, c/o General Dairy 
Service Corp., 1231 Gray Ave., Utica. 

North Carolina——J. Howard Brown, Tarboro. 

North Dakota.—T. O. Brandenburg, State Live- 

stock Sanitary Board, Bismarck. 

- Ohio—wW. F. Guard, College of Veterinary Medi- 

eine, Ohio State University, Columbus, 10. 

Oklahoma.—W. F. Irwin, 3550 S. Peoria, Tulsa. 

Oregon.—E. W. Coon, Forest Grove. 

Pennsylvania.—J. D. Beck, 39th St. & Woodland 
Ave., Philadelphia 4. 

_ Rhode Island.—J. S. Barber, 560 Pleasant St., 

Pawtucket. 

South -Carolina—F. P. Caughman, 

Harden St., Columbia 5. 

South Dakota.—R. S. Robinson, Pierre. 

Tennessee—John H. Gillmann, 769 Vance Ave., 
Memphis. 

Texas.—L, G. Cloud, Box 222, Fort Worth. 

Utah.—F. H. Melvin, 450 Federal Bldg., Salt 
Lake City. 

Vermont.—G. N. Welch, 43 Union St., 

field. 

_ Virginia.—E. P. Johnson, Box 593, Blacksburg. 

Washington—J. L. Ellis, 2022 E. 4th Ave., 
Olympia. 

West Virginia.— 

Wisconsin.—J. S. Healy, 

Madison 3. 
Wyoming.—J. B. Fuller, Torrington. 
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330 Federal Bldg., 


Resident Territorial Secretaries 


Alaska.—Earl] F. Graves, Box H., Palmer. 
Canal Zone.—Albert L. Opp, Box 2926, Cristobal. 
Hawaii.—Lloyd C. Moss, 1217 Kapiolani Blvd., 
Honolulu. 
Puerto Rico.—O. A. Lopez-Pacheco, P. O. Box 
_ 155, Hato- 


Resident Provincial Secretaries 


; Alberta —P. R. Talbot, Provincial Veterinar- 
jan, Dept. of Agriculture, Parliament Bldgs., 


British Columbia.—James G. Jervis, Milner. 

Manitoba.—R. H. Lay, 613 Dominion Republic 
Bldg., Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick.—T. Fred Johnston, 117 Lein- 
ster St., St. John. 

Nova Scotia.—George Townsend, Box 76, New 
Glasgow. 

Ontario.—W. Moynihan, 366 Keele St., Toronto. 

Quebec—J. S. Jasmin, 12361 Chevalier St., 
Montreal. 

Saskatchewan.—Norman Wright, 5 Field Hus- 
bandry Bldg., University of Saskatchewan, 


Saskatoon. 
Foreign Corresponding Secretaries 4 


Argentina.—Willy Rucks, Valle 1314, Buenos 
Aires. 

Australia—Mr. Grahame Edgar, B.V.Sc., Gov- 
ernment Veterinary Research Station, Glen- 
field, N.S.W. 

Bermuda.—J. W. Sutherland, Fairlylands, Pem- 
broke West. 

Brazil——A. V. Machado, Caixa Postal 567, Belo 
Horizonte, Estado de Minas. 

Chile——Julio San Migual, Casilla 537, Santiago. 

China.—Ching Sheng Lo, c/o BAI, South Gate, 
Chengtun, Szeehuan. 

Colombia.—C. A. Rojas, Calle 25, No. 13-75, 
Bogota. 

Cuba.—R. Lagarde, Calle 23, 
Havana. 

Dutch Guiana—J. Frickers, Groote Hofstraat 
7-v, Paramaribo. 

Egypt—J. E. B. Aghion, 20 Sharia Senan, 
Pasha, Zeitown. 

Eire-——Wm. Kearney, Veterinary College, Balls- 
bridge, Dublin, S. E. 4. 

England.—G. S. Muir, Eden House, Bury Rd., 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

Iceland.—Prof. N. Dungal, University of Rey- 
kjavik, Reykjavik. 

India.—T. W. Millen, Agric. 
habad, U. P. 

Mezico.—Luis Santa Maria, Apartado Postal 
No. 2067, Mexico City, D. F. 

New Zealand—D. J. Smith, c/o Morrinsville 
Veterinary Association, Morrinsville. 

Peru.—Daniel A. Tovar, Apartado 160, Huan- 
cayo. 

Scotland.—Robert D. MacKintosh, 
Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

St. Kitts—Ernest F. Jardine, Box 34, Bassa- 
terre, B. W. I. 

Sweden.—Gustav Denalius, Linkoping. 

Switzerland.—W. Frei, Zurich. 

Union of South Africa.——G. Martinaglia, Box 
1620, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Uruguay.—Guillermo P. Lockhart, Presidente 
Berro 2730, Montevideo. 

Venezuela.—Claudio E. Muskus, P. O. Box 993, 


No. 802, Vedado, 


Institute, Alla- 


Denver, 


Caracas. 
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PREFERRED METHOD 


is =< Field results, as well as extensive experimental work, show that 
the most efficient and practical method for preventing losses from 


. infections incident to shipment of cattle is the administration of 

relatively small dosage of 

ANTI-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA SERUM 
(Lockhart) 


2. When it is not possible to make injections before shipment of 
cattle, the administration of 12 to 15 ce of serum per hundred 
pounds weight, during or immediately after shipment, produces 


equally as good results as the above. 


While it is generally recognized that the hemorrhagic septicemia 
organism plays an important part in the losses incident to shipment 
of cattle, many veterinary pathologists believe that a filterable virus 
is often the primary inciting cause of so-called “shipping fever.” 
Because of this possibility, Lockhart Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Serum is produced from mature bovines known to be immune to 
the various “shipping fevers.”’ This “Plus Value” accounts for the 
superiority of the results obtained from its use. 


Canada Representatives, Ltd. 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, 


A 
“Producers of Better Biologicals as 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
7 
In Canada— 3 


1) 
jeer 1. Immediately before shipment of cattle, inject Anti- Hemorrhagic | 
Septicemia Serum (Lockhart). Dosage: 8 to 10 ce per hundred 
at 
| 
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SEPTICEMIA SERU 


(BOVINE ORIGIN) 


Immediate protection of transit cat- 
tle —just before loading or imme- 
diately after arrival—with 10 to 15 cc. 
per 100 pounds of body weight of this 
highly potent antiserum has proved 
highly satisfactory. 


In clinical cases, doses cf 100 to 150 
cc. and upward, especially when com- 
bined with selective sulfonamide 
therapy, establish a new high in per- 
cent of profitably salvaged animals. 


Jen-Sal Anti-Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia Serum isa clear, sterile product 
obtained from hyperimmunized cat- 
tle. Mouse-tested for potency and 
safety. 


Supplied to veterinarians only 
from ample, fresh stocks at all 
Jen-Sal Depots and Agencies in: 


Vial 100 cc. . . $1.80 
Vial 256 ce. Sitti... . 8.58 


s 10 trade and 2% cash pore 
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